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A  Cain  in  Weight 

Is  very  often  one  of  the  speedy 
and  srratifying  effects  resulting 
from  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  Last  winter,  in  consequence  of  over¬ 
work,  my  system  bectune  very  much 
disordered.  I  sufiFered  from  debility, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  indif^estion;  was 
nervous,  troubled  with  sleeplessness, 
lost  flesh  rapidly,  and,  before  the  winter 
was  over,  manifested  every  symptom  of 
a  decline.  Early  in  May  I  began  taking 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  seemed  to  im¬ 
prove  immediately.  I  continued  using 
this  medicine,  regularly,  for  nearly  two 
mouths,  at  the  end  of  which  time  my 
weight  had  increased  over  twenty 
pounds,  and  I  was  in  perfect  health.” — 
'William  N.  Bowker,  Erie,  Pa. 

Indigestion  and  Liver  Complaint  had 
so  reduced  my  flesh,  health,  and 
strength,  two  years  ago,  that  1  was  un¬ 
able  to  work.  I  took  six  bottles  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  was  cured.  I 
am  now  iu  better  healch,  aud  weigh 
more,  than  ever  before.”  —  J.  It.  Steele, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Kidneys,  take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Prepared  by  r>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  k  Co.,  Lowell,  Mm*.  Sold  by  DrugsleU.  Price  |1 ;  elx  bottles,  $5. 

Increase  the  Appetite 

By  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  This  remedy  is  thorough  in  its  action,  imparts 
tone  and  strength  to  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  enables  these  organs 
to  perform  their  functions  prof  'fiy.  —  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Piils  a  numl>er  of 
years,  and  have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them  for  stimulating  the  appetite, 
and  imparting  strength  to  the  system.”  —  B.  D.  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Bel. 

“  During  the  spring  of  1877  a  dis- 1  “  Last  year  I  was  troubled  with  Con- 

agreeable  taste  in  my  mouth  entirely  de-  stination,  which,  being  neglected,  caused 
stroved  my  appetite.  Mv  tongue  was  a  disorder  of  mv  liver  ami  stomach.  I 
thickly  coated,  and  what  little  food  I  ate  also  suffered  from  headache,  loss  of 
distressed  me.  Believing  my  trouble  appetite,  and  debility.  Alter  being 
originated  in  a  disordered  liver,  I  com- '  treated  by  several  physicians,  without 
menced  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  1 1  benefit,  I  was  persuaded  to  take  Ayer’s 
felt  an  improvement  after  the  operation  I  Pills.  This  me<licine  helped  me  at 
of  the  first  dose.  I  continuetl  the  use  of  once.  By  its  continued  use  the  condi- 
this  medicine,  in  diminished  quantities,  tions  of  my  stomach  and  liver  rapidly 
for  a  short  time,  and  am  satisfied  that  improved,  my  appetite  returned,  and,  in 
it  completely  cured  me.”  —  Sophie  a  short  time,  my  health  was  restored.” 
Harmon,  Biduelord,  Me.  —  A.  C.  Cotton,  Janesville,  Wis. 

AYER  PILLS, 

Prepsrwl  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  k  Co.,  Lowell,  IIm.  Sold  by  Druggist,  uid  DMlers  in  Medicine.. 
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GENIUS  AND  INSANITY. 

BY  JAMES  SULLY. 

The  problems  which  have  so  long  cident  to  preternaturally  keen  sensibili* 
perplexed  the  thoughtful  mind  in  pres*  ties  and  an  unalterably  gloomy  tempera- 
ence  of  that  dark  yet  fascinating  mys*  ment. 

tery,  the  natuie  and  origin  of  genius,  In  this  strange  record,  too,  we  find 
have  recently  propounded  themselves  ourselves  once  more  face  to  face  with 
with  new  stress  and  insistence.  What-  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of 
ever  may  be  said  against  Mr.  Froude’s  the  fascinating  problems  surrounding 
neglect  of  the  pruning  knife  in  publish-  the  subject  of  intellectual  greatness, 
ing  Carlyle's  Journals  and  Letters,  the  that  of  its  relation  to  mental  health, 
psychologist  at  least  will  be  grateful  to  Ctlrlyle  compels  the  attentive  reader  to 
him  for  what  is  certainly  an  unusually  propound  to  himself  anew  the  long- 
full  and  direct  presentment  of  the  tern-  standing  puzzle,  “  Is  genius  something 
perament  and  life  of  genius.  Here  we  wholly  normal  and  sane?”  For  there 
may  study  the  strange  lineaments  which  is  surely  a  suggestion  of  temporary  men- 
stamp  a  family  likeness  on  the  selected  tal  unsoundness  in  the  idea  of  that 
few  in  whose  souls  has  burnt  the  genu-  lonely  wanderer  through  the  crowded 
ine  hre  of  inspiration.  These  memoirs  streets  of  London  suddenly  seeing  in 
disclose  with  a  startling  distinctness  the  the  figures  he  met  so  many  spectres, 
pathetic  as  well  as  the  heroic  side  of  the  and  feeling  himself  to  be  but  another 
great  man.  In  Carlyle  we  see  the  hu-  ”  ghastly  phantom  haunted  by  demons.” 
man  spirit  in  its  supreme  strength  jarred  And  if  all  anger  is  a  sort  of  madness,  it 
and  put  out  of  tune  by  the  suffering  in-  is  but  natural  that  one  should  see  some- 
New  Seeiks.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  2  10 
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thing  of  a  momentary  mania  in  those 
terrible  outbursts  of  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  all  things  which  now  and  again 
made  desolate  the  Chelsea  home,  and 
wrung  from  the  sage’s  wife  the  humili¬ 
ating  confession  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  “  keeper  in  a  madhouse.” 

The  idea  that  there  is  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  mental  disease  seems 
at  first  foreign  to  our  modern  habits  of 
thought.  In  the  one,  we  have  human 
intellect  rejoicing  in  titanic  strength  ; 
in  the  other,  that  same  intellect  disor¬ 
dered  and  pitiably  enfeebled.  Yet,  as  has 
been  hinted,  the  belief  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  is  an  old  and  persistent 
one.  In  truth,  the  common  opinion  has 
always  gravitated  towards  this  belief. 
A  word  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  genius  wears 
a  double  as{)ect.  Superlative  intellect¬ 
ual  endowment  is  plainly  something  very 
unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  intelligence. 
The  relation  of  lofty  superiority  includes 
that  of  distance,  and  mediocrity  in 
viewing  the  advent  of  some  new  spirit¬ 
ual  star  may  adopt  either  the  one  or  the 
other  mani^re  de  voir.  Which  aspect  it 
will  select  for  special  contemplation  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that,  since  the  recognition 
of  greatness  presupposes  a  power  of 
comprehension  not  always  granted  to 
mediocrity,  the  fact  of  distance  is  more 
likely  to  impress  than  the  fact  of  alti¬ 
tude.  It  is  only  when  supreme  wisdom 
has  justified  itself,  as  in  the  predictions 
of  the  true  prophet,  that  its  essential 
rightness  is  seen  by  the  crowd.  Other¬ 
wise  the  great  man  has  had  to  look  for 
recognition  mainly  from  his  peers  and 
the  slightly  more  numerous  company  of 
those  whose  heads  rise  above  the  mists 
of  contemporary  prejudice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  vulgar  way 
of  envisaging  genius  as  marked  diver¬ 
gence  from  common-sense  views  of 
things  may  lead  on  to  a  condemnation 
of  it 'as  a  thing  unnatural  and  mis¬ 
shapen.  For,  evidently,  such  diver¬ 
gence  bears  a  superficial  likeness  to  ec¬ 
centricity.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well 
said,  the  original  teacher  has  this  much 
in  common  with  the  man  mentally  de¬ 
ranged,  that  he  “is  in  a  minority  of 
one;’’  and,  when  pains  are  not  taken 
to  note  the  direction  of  the  divergence, 
originality  may  readily  be  confounded 


with  the  most  stupid  singularity.  And 
further,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  genius  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  originator  of  new  and  startling  ideas 
is  very  apt  to  shock  the  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  men  by  eccentricities  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  life.  A  man  whose  soul  is  being 
consumed  by  the  desire  to  discover 
some  new  truth,  or  to  give  shape  to 
some  new  artistic  idea,  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  fall  below  the  exactions  of  con¬ 
ventional  society  in  the  matter  of  toilette 
and  other  small  businesses  of  life. 
Among  the  many  humorously  pathetic 
incidents  in  the  records  of  great  men, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  touching 
than  the  futile  attempt  of  Beethoven  to 
dress  himself  with  scrupulous  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  Viennese  pattern  of  his  day. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  disparag¬ 
ing  view,  the  admiring  contemplation  of 
the  great  man  as  towering  above  minds 
of  ordinary  stature  seems  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  approximation  of  the  ideas 
of  genius  and  mental  disorder.  And 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  main 
the  tendency  of  the  more  intelligent 
kind  of  reverence.  At  the  same  time, 
by  a  strange  eddy-like  movement  in  the 
current  of  human  thought,  the  very 
feeling  for  the  marvellousness  of  genius 
has  given  birth  to  a  theory  of  its  nature 
which  in  another  way  has  associated  it 
with  mental  aberration.  I  refer  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  devel¬ 
oped  more  particularly  in  Greece. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  general  course  of  thought 
on  this  dark  subject. 

In  the  classic  world,  preternatural 
intellectual  endowments  were,  on  the 
whole,  greeted  with  admiration.  In 
Greece  more  particularly,  the  fine  aes¬ 
thetic  sense  for  what  is  noble  and  the 
quenchless  thirst  for  new  ideas  led  to  a 
revering  appreciation  of  great  original 
powers.*  The  whole  manner  of  view¬ 
ing  such  gifts  was  charged  with  super¬ 
naturalism.  As  the  very  words  employ¬ 
ed  clearly  indicate,  such  fine  native  en¬ 
dowment  was  attributed  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  protective  spirit  (doz/iwv, 
genius)  which  attended  each  individual 
from  his  birth.  We  see  this  supernat- 

*  Sokrates  is  perhaps  only  an  apparent  ex¬ 
ception,  for  the  odium  he  excited  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  essentially  critical  and  destruc¬ 
tive  character  of  his  mission. 
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uralism  still  more  plainly  in  the  Greek 
notion  of  the  process  of  intellectual 
generation.  The  profound  mystery  of 
the  process,  hardly  less  deep  than  that 
of  physical  generation,  led  to  the  grand 
supposition  of  a  direct  action  of  the 
Deity  on  the  productive  mind.  To  the 
Greeks,  the  conception  of  new  artistic 
ideas  implied  a  possession  of 

the  individual  spirit  by  the  god. 

Now  it  might  naturally  occur  to  one 
that  such  an  inundation  of  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  human  mind  by  the  di* 
vine  fulness  would  produce  a  violent 
disturbance  of  its  customary  processes. 
It  was  a  shock  which  agitated  the  whole 
being  to  its  foundation,  exciting  it  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  or  mania.  The  poet 
was  conceived  of  as  infuriated  or  driven 
mad  by  the  god.  And  a  somewhat  anal¬ 
ogous  effect  of  divine  intoxication  was 
recognized  by  Plato  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  philosophic  intuition.*  Hence 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  abounds 
with  statements  and  expressions  which 
tend  to  assimilate  the  man  of  genius  to 
a  madman.  The  “  furor  poeticus”  of 
Cicero  and  the  "  amabilis  insania”  of 
Horace  answer  to  the  Oela  fiavla.  of 
Plato.  And  to  the  more  scientific  mind 
of  Aristotle  it  appeared  certain  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Seneca)  that  there  was  no  great 
intellect  {magnum  ingenium)  without 
some  mixture  of  madness  {dementia;). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  genius  was 
hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship 
with  madness.  Men  had  not  yet  begun 
to  look  on  insanity  as  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  of  maladies.  So  far  from  this, 
it  was  a  common  idea  that  the  insane 
were  themselves  inspired  by  the  action 
of  deity.  We  have  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  even  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  Greeks  of  the  modern  feeling  tow¬ 
ards  madness  in  the  fact  that  Plato  was 
able  to  argue,  with  no  discoverable  trace 
of  his  playful  irony,  that  certain  sorts  of 
madness  are  to  be  esteemed  a  good 
rather  than  an  evil.f 

*  See  the  memorable  passage  in  the  Phadrus, 
p.  244  A,  &c.  Plato  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  name  navrtc,  seer,  was  derived  from 
fiaivofiai,  to  rage  or  be  mad. 

f  Phadrus,  loc,  eit.  Mi.  Lecky  points  out 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  asylums  for  the  insane 
(History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  go). 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Maudsley  tells  us  that 
Greek  scientific  opinion  on  the  subject  was  an 


The  influence  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church  served  at  first  to  brand  men¬ 
tal  derangement  with  the  mark  of  deg¬ 
radation.  The  doctrine  of  possession 
now  assumed  a  distinctly  repellent  form 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea 
of  an  evil  spirit  taking  captive  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  and  using  it  as  an  instrument 
of  its  foul  purposes.  The  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  idea  of  demoniacal  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  Middle  Ages  led,  as  we  know, 
to  many  cruelties.  And  though  Christi¬ 
anity  showed  its  humane  side  in  making 
provision  for  the  insane  by  asylums,  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease  during  this 
period  was,  on  the  whole,  marked  by 
much  harshness.* 

This  debasement  of  the  idea  of  mad¬ 
ness  had,  however,  no  appreciable  effect 
in  dissolving  the  companionship  of  the 
two  ideas  in  popular  thought.  For  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  was,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to 
men  of  original  power.  In  sooth  we 
know  that  they  were  again  and  again 
branded  as  heretics,  and  as  wicked  men 
possessed  by  the  devil.  And  thus  ge¬ 
nius  was  attached  to  insanity  by  a  new 
bond  of  kinship. 

The  transition  to  the  modern  period 
introduces  us  to  a  new  conception  both 
of  genius  and  of  insanity.  The  im¬ 
pulse  of  inquisitiveness,  the  delight  in 
new  ideas,  aided  by  the  historical  spirit 
with  its  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
the  past,  have  led  the  later  world  to 
extol  intellectual  greatness.  We  have 
learned  to  see  in  it  the  highest  product 
of  Nature’s  organic  energy,  the  last  and 
greatest  miracle  of  evolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  modem  mind  has  ceased 
to  see  in  insanity  a  supernatural  agency, 
and  in  assimilating  it  to  other  forms  of 
disease  has  taken  up  a  humane  and  help¬ 
ful  attitude  toward  it. 

Such  a  change  of  view  might  seem  at 
first  to  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  of 
the  new  ideas.  For  while  it  places 
genius  at  the  apex  of  evolution,  it  re¬ 
duces  madness  to  a  form  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  dissolution.  Nevertheless,  we 
meet  in  modern  literature  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  tendency  to  maintain  the  old 
association  of  ideas.  Genius  is  now  rec- 

anticipation  of  modern  ideas  (Responsibility  in 
Mental  Disease,  p.  6). 

*  See  Lecky,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  &c.  ;  cf. 
Maudsley,  op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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ognized  as  having  a  pathological  side, 
or  a  side  related  to  mental  disease. 
Among  our  own  writers  we  have  so 
healthy  and  serene  a  spirit  as  Shake¬ 
speare  asserting  a  degree  of  affinity  be¬ 
tween  |)oetic  creation  and  madness  : — 

The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact,  &c. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act.  v.  sc.  1. 

A  more  serious  affirmation  of  a  propin¬ 
quity  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden  : — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.* 

As  might  be  expected,  French  writers, 
with  their  relish  for  pungent  paradox, 
have  dwelt  with  special  fulness  on  this 
theme.  “  Inhnis  esprits,”  writes  Mon¬ 
taigne  on  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum, 
“  se  trouvent  ruinez  par  leur  propre 
force  et  soupplesse.”  Pascal  observes 
that  “  I’extreme  esprit  est  voisin  de  I’ex- 
tr^me  folie."  In  a  similar  strain  Did¬ 
erot  writes,  “  Oh  !  que  le  g^nie  et  la 
folie  se  touchent  de  bien  pres  !”  The 
French  writer  who  most  distinctly  em¬ 
phasises  the  proposition  is  Lamartine. 
“  Le  g6nie,”  he  observes  in  one  place, 
“  porte  en  lui  un  principe  de  destruc¬ 
tion,  de  mort,  de  folie,  comme  le  fruit 
porte  le  ver  ’  and  again  he  speaks  of 
that  “  maladie  mentale”  which  is  called 
genius. 

In  German  literature  it  is  Goethe,  the 
perfect  ideal,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
healthy  genius,  who  dwells  most  impres¬ 
sively  on  this  idea.  His  drama,  Tasso, 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uncover  and 
expose  the  morbid  growths  which  are 
apt  to  cling  parasitically  about  the  ten¬ 
der  plant  of  genius.  With  this  must  be 
mentioned,  as  another  striking  literary 
presentment  of  the  same  subject,  the 
two  eloquent  passages  on  the  nature  of 
genius  in  Schopenhauer's  opus  magnum. 

Against  this  compact  concensus  of 
opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a 
rare  protest  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb 
on  behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  ge¬ 
nius,  f  Such  a  mass  of  opinion  cannot 
lightly  be  dismissed  as  valueless.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  down  utterances  of 
men  like  Diderot  or  Goethe  to  the  envy 
of  mediocrity.  Nor  can  we  readily  sup- 

*  Absalom  and  Ackitopkel,  part  i.  liae  163. 

t  See  his  essay,  "  Sanity  of  True  Genius,” 
in  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia, 


pose  that  so  many  penetrating  intellects 
have  been  misled  by  a  passion  for  start¬ 
ling  paradox.  We  are  to  remember, 
moreover,  that  this  is  not  a  view  of  the 
great  roan  ab  extra,  like  that  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  already  referred  to  ;  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  members  of  the  distinguished  fra¬ 
ternity  themselves  who  are  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  study  genius  from  the  inside. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  after  all 
only  unscientific  opinion.  Has  science, 
with  her  more  careful  method  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  proving,  anything  to  say  on 
this  interesting  theme  ?  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  she  would  have  over¬ 
looked  so  fascinating  a  subject.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  from  pa¬ 
thologists  and  psychologists.  And  here 
for  once  science  appears  to  support  the 
popular  opinion.  The  writers  who  have 
made  the  subject  their  special  study 
agree  as  to  the  central  fact  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  high  intellectual  en¬ 
dowment  and  mental  derangement, 
though  they  differ  in  their  way  of  de¬ 
fining  this  relation.  'This  conclusion  is 
reached  both  inductively  by  a  survey  of 
facts,  and  deductively  by  reasoning  from 
the  known  nature  and  conditions  of 
great  intellectual  achievement  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  mental  disease  on  the 
other.* 

What  we  require  first  of  all  is  clearly 
as  many  instances  as  can  be  found  of 
men  of  genius  who  have  exhibited  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  peculiarities  which  are 
distinctly  symptomatic  of  mental  dis¬ 
ease.  Such  a  collection  of  facts,  if  suf¬ 
ficient,  will  supply  us  with  a  basis  for 
induction.  In  making  this  collection 
we  need  not  adopt  any  theory  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  either  of  genius  or  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  include  under  the  former  term 
all  varieties  of  originative  power,  whether 
in  art,  science,  or  practice  aff  airs.  And 
as  to  the  latter  term,  it  is  enough  to  start 
with  the  assumption  that  fully  developed 

*  The  principal  authoritative  utterances  on 
the  subject  are  Moreau,  La  Psychologie  morbide, 
&C.  ;  Hagen,  ‘‘  Ueber  die  Verwandtschaft  des 
Genies  mit  dem  Irresein  ”  (Zeitschrift  fUr 
Psychiatrie,  Band  33) ;  and  Radestock,  Genie 
und  Waknsinn  (Breslau,  1S84).  This  last  con¬ 
tains  the  latest  review  of  the  whole  question, 
and  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  cautious  scien¬ 
tific  spirit.  I  have  deriv^  much  aid  from  it 
in  preparing  this  essay. 
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insanity  is  recognizable  by  certain  well- 
known  marks  ;  and  that  there  are  de* 
grees  of  mental  deterioration,  and  a 
gradual  transition  from  mental  health  to 
mental  disease,  the  stages  of  which  also 
can,  roughly  at  least,  be  marked  off  and 
identified. 

In  surveying  the  facts  which  have 
been  relied  on  by  writers,  we  shall  lay 
most  stress  on  mental  as  distinguished 
from  bodily  or  nervous  symptoms.  And 
of  these  we  may  conveniently  begin  with 
the  less  serious  manifestations. 

1.  The  lowest  grade  of  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  is  seen  in  that  temporary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  irrationality  which  comes 
from  an  extreme  state  of  “  abstraction” 
or  absence  of  mind.  To  the  vulgar,  as 
already  hinted,  all  intense  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  ideas,  by  calling  off  the  atten* 
tion  from  outer  things  and  giving  a 
dream-like  appearance  to  the  mental 
state,  is  apt  to  appear  symptomatic  of 
”  queerness”  in  the  head.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  find  a  place  among  distinctly 
abnormal  features  this  absence  of  mind 
must  attain  a  certain  depth  and  persist¬ 
ence.  The  ancient  story  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  Newton’s 
fits,  if  authentic,  might  be  said  perhaps 
to  illustrate  the  border-line  between  a 
normal  and  an  abnormal  condition  of 
mind.  A  more  distinctly  pathological 
case  is  that  of  Beethoven,  who  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  why  his 
standing  in  his  night  attire  at  an  open 
window  should  attract  the  irreverent 
notice  of  the  street  boys.  For  in  this 
case  we  have  a  temporary  incapacity  to 
perceive  exterior  objects  and  their  re¬ 
lations  ;  and  a  deeper  incapacity  of  a 
like  nature  clearly  shows  itself  in  poor 
Johnson's  standing  before  the  town 
clock  vainly  trying  to  make  out  the 
hour. 

This  same  aloofness  of  mind  from 
the  external  world  betrays  itself  in  many 
of  the  eccentric  habits  attributed  to  men 
and  women  of  genius.  Here  again 
Johnson  serves  as  a  good  instance.  His 
inconvenient  habit  of  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  out  with  scraps  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  a  fashionable  assembly  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  dangerous  drifting  away  of  the 
inner  life  from  the  firm  anchorage  of 
external  fact. 

In  the  cases  just  considered  we  have 
to  do  with  a  kind  of  mental  blindness 


to  outer  circumstances.  A  further  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  line  of  intellectual  de¬ 
generation  is  seen  in  the  persistence  of 
vivid  ideas,  commonly  anticipations  of 
evil  of  some  kind,  which  have  no  basis 
in  external  reality.  Johnson’s  dislike  to 
particular  alleys  in  his  London  walks, 
and  Madame  de  Stael’s  bizarre  idea  that 
she  would  suffer  from  cold  when  buried, 
may  be  taken. as  examples  of  these  pain¬ 
ful  delusions  or  id^es  fixes.  A  more  seri¬ 
ous  stage  of  such  delusions  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Pascal,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  gulf  yawning 
just  in  front  of  him,  which  sometimes 
became  so  overmastering  that  he  had  to 
be  fastened  by  a  chain  to  keep  him  from 
leaping  forward. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  last  case  we 
touch  on  the  confines  of  sense-illusion. 
It  is  probable  that  hallucinations  may 
occur  as  very  rare  experiences  in  the 
case  of  normal  and  healthy  minds.  Yet 
though  not  confined  to  states  of  insanity, 
illusions  of  the  senses  are  commonly  if 
not  always  indicative  of  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  disturbance  of  the  psycho-physi¬ 
cal  organism.  And  we  have  on  record 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
eminent  men  who  were  subject  to  these 
deceptions.  It  is  not  only  the  religious 
recluse,  with  his  ill-nourished  body,  and 
his  persistent  withdrawal  from  the  cor¬ 
rective  touch  of  outer  things,  who  ex¬ 
periences  them.  Luther  was  their  vic¬ 
tim  as  well  as  Loyola.  Auditory  hallu¬ 
cinations— that  is,  the  hearing  of  im¬ 
aginary  voices — appear  to  have  occurred 
to  Malebranche  and  Descartes,  as  they 
certainly  did  to  Johnson.  The  instances 
of  visual  hallucinations  are  perhaps 
more  numerous  still.  Pope,  Johnson, 
Byron,  Shelley,  are  said  to  have  had 
their  visions.  Even  so  strong  and  well- 
balanced  a  mind  as  Goethe  was  not  ex¬ 
empted.  Nor  has  the  active  life  of  the 
soldier  always  proved  a  safeguard.  The 
stories  of  the  prognostic  visions  of  Brutus 
and  other  generals  of  the  old  world  are 
well  known.  Among  modern  ones,  Na¬ 
poleon  is  said  to  have  had  recurring 
visits  from  his  guardian  spirit  or  genius. 

In  the  abnormalities  just  touched  on, 
disturbance  of  intellectual  function  is 
the  chief  circumstance,  though  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  emotional  disturbance  is  com¬ 
monly  observable  ais  well.  In  another 
class  of  cases  this  last  ingredient  be- 
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comes  the  conspicuous  feature.  By  this 
is  meant  such  an  accession  of  general 
emotional  excitability,  and  along  with 
this  such  a  hypertrophy  and  absolute  as¬ 
cendency  of  certain  feelings,  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  distinct  approximation  to  the 
disorganized  psychical  state  which  has 
been  called  moral  insanity. 

And  here  reference  may  first  be  made 
to  that  violence  of  temper  and  that 
extravagant  projection  of  self  and  its 
concerns  to  the  displacement  of  others’ 
claims  and  interests  which  might  be 
termed  a  kind  of  moral  hallucination. 
How  many  names  in  the  roll  of  English 
writers  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  in 
this  connection  !  Pope,  Johnson,  Swift, 
Byron,  to  which  list  must  now  be  added 
Carlyle,  may  be  taken  as  typical  in¬ 
stances  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum. 
And  among  foreign  deities,  we  have 
V'^oltaire  and  Rousseau,  Handel  and 
Beethoven,  and  even  philosophers  like 
Herder  and  Schopenhauer. 

Other  emotional  disorders  take  on 
more  distinctly  the  aspect  of  moral  ob¬ 
liquities.  And  here  we  have  specially 
to  do  with  poetic  genius.  Without 
adopting  the  slightly  contemptuous  opin¬ 
ion  that  poets  are,  as  a  rule,  a  * ‘sensu¬ 
ous,  erotic  race,”  one  must  admit  that 
an  untamed  wildness  of  amatory  passion 
has  been  a  not  infrequent  accompani¬ 
ment  of  fine  poetic  imagination.* 

For  a  clear  illustration,  however,  of 
the  morbid  tendency  of  such  irregulari¬ 
ties,  we  must  go  not  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  regular  life  of  a  Goethe  or  a 
Shelley,  but  to  the  wild  and  lawless 
career  of  a  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  was 
well  said  by  a  clever  woman,  ”  Quand 
la  Nature  forma  Rousseau,  la  sagesse 
p6trit  la  pate,  mais  la  folie  y  jeta  son 
levain." 

To  a  tempestuous  violence  of  sexual 
passion  there  has  too  commonly  joined 
itself  a  feverish  craving  for  physical 
stimulants  ;  f  and  so  the  pure  heavenly 
flame  of  genius  has  again  and  again  had 
to  contend  with  the  foul,  murky  vapors 

*  Even  the  spiritual  Dante  has  been  found 
wanting  in  this  matter  by  no  more  strait-laced 
an  authority  than  Boccaccio. 

t  These  include  not  only  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  opium,  to  the  use  of  which  Voltaire, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey, 
and  probably  others  were  addicted.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  gambling  seemed  in  Lessing’s  case 
to  fill  the  place  of  physical  stimulants. 


which  exhale  from  the  lower  animal  nat¬ 
ure.  No  need  to  tell  again  the  gloomy 
story  of  splendid  power  eaten  into  and 
finally  destroyed  by  the  cancer  of  ram¬ 
pant  appetite.  In  our  own  literature 
the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Nat  Lee, 
Burns,  and  others  at  once  occur  to  the 
student.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  represents 
the  same  tragic  fatefulness  of  genius  in 
American  letters.  Among  Frenchmen 
we  have  as  conspicuous  examples  Villon 
and  De  Musset.  Among  Germans, 
Gunther,  Burger,  and  numbers  of  those 
about  Herder  and  Goethe  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  times  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  and 
Hoffmann,  the  novelist,  suffered  the 
same  moral  shipwreck. 

IT.  We  may  now  pass  to  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  pathological  char¬ 
acter  is  still  more  plainly  discernible. 
Outbursts  of  fierce  passionateness  may 
perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to  be  after 
all  only  marks  of  a  certain  kind  of 
robust  vitality.  But  no  one  will  say  this 
of  the  gloomy  depression,  the  melan¬ 
choly  brooding  on  personal  ills,  ending 
sometimes  in  distinctly  hypochondriac 
despondency,  w'hich  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  the  accompaniment  of  great 
intellectual  power.  It  was  remarked  by 
Aristotle,  who  was  a  long  way  the 
shrewdest  and  most  scientific  observer 
of  antiquity,  that  all  men  of  genius  have 
been  melancholic  or  atrabilious.*  He 
instances  Empedocles,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  and  the  larger  number  of  the 
poets.  And  the  page  of  modern  bio¬ 
graphic  literature  would  supply  many  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perament.  The  pessimism  of  Johnson, 
Swift,  Byron,  and  Carlyle,  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Lenau,  of  Leopardi  and  of 
Lamartine,  may  perhaps  taken  as  a 
signal  manifestation  of  the  gloom  which 
is  apt  to  encompass  great  and  elevated 
spirits,  like  the  mists  which  drift  toward 
and  encircle  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 

In  some  cases  this  melancholy  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  acute  form,  giving  rise  to 
the  thought,  and  even  the  act  of  sui¬ 
cide.  Among  those  who  have  confessed 

*  “  Cur  homines  qui  ingcnio  clarucrunt  vel 
in  studiis  philosophise,  vel  in  republic^  adminis- 
ttandi,  vel  in  carmine  pangendo,  vel  in  artibus 
exercendis,  melancolicos  omnes  fuisse  videa- 
mus?”  Prob.  xxx.  Aristotle’s  authority  on 
the  point  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  TmscmI.  disp.  i. 
33  ;  de  divim.  i.  38. 
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to  have  experienced  the  impulse  may 
be  mentioned  Goethe  in  the  Werther 
days,  Beethoven  during  the  depression 
brought  on  by  his  deafness,  Chateau¬ 
briand  in  his  youth,  and  George  Sand 
also  in  her  early  days.  The  last,  writ¬ 
ing  of  her  experience,  says  :  “  Cette 
sensation  (at  the  sight  of  water,  a  preci¬ 
pice,  &c. )  fut  quelquefois  si  vive,  si 
subite,  si  bizarre,  que  je  pus  bien. con- 
stater  que  c’6tait  une  esp^ce  de  folie 
dont  j’6tais  atteinte.”  Johnson’s  wear¬ 
iness  of  life  was,  it  seems  certain,  only 
prevented  from  developing  into  the  idea 
of  suicide  by  his  strong  religious  feeling 
and  his  extraordinary  dread  of  death, 
which  was  itself,  perhaps,  a  morbid 
symptom. 

In  some  cases  this  idea  prompted  to 
actual  attempts  to  take  away  life.  The 
story  of  Cowper’s  trying  to  hang  himself 
and  afterward  experiencing  intense  re> 
ligious  remorse  is  well  known.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  Saint-Simon,  whose 
enormous  vanity  itself  looks  like  a  form 
of  monomania,  and  who,  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spondency,  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
happily  with  no  graver  result  than  the 
loss  of  an  eye.  Alfieri,  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  “  most  horrid  melan¬ 
choly,”  tried  on  one  occasion,  after 
being  bled  by  a  surgeon,  to  tear  off  the 
bandage  in  order  to  bleed  to  death. 
Among  those  who  succeeded  in  taking 
away  their  life  are  Chatterton,  whose 
mind  had  been  haunted  by  the  idea  from 
early  life,  Kleist  the  poet,  and  Beneke 
the  philosopher. 

III.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  most 
important  group  of  facts — namely,  in¬ 
stances  of  men  of  genius  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  fully  developed  mental  dis¬ 
ease. 

In  certain  cases  this  disruption  of  the 
organs  of  mind  shows  itself  in  old  age, 
and  here,  it  is  evident,  we  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  is  known  as  senile  de¬ 
mentia  from  the  impairment  of  faculty 
incident  to  old  age.  A  clear  instance 
of  cerebral  disease  is  afforded  by  the 
botanist  Linnaeus,  whose  faculties  gave 
way  after  a  stroke.  The  mental  stupor 
into  which  the  poet  Southey  finally  sank 
was  a  similar  phenomenon.  Swift's  fatal 
disease,  the  nature  of  which  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  cleared  up  by  science,  was 
cerebral  disorganization  brought  on  by 
peripheral  disease  in  the  organ  of  hear¬ 


ts* 

ing.  Zimmermann,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Solitude,  who  had  been  a  hy-^ 
pochondriac  from  the  age  of  twenty, 
ended  his  life  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
indistinguishable  from  insanity.  The 
final  collapse,  under  the  pressure  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  anxieties,  of  Scott’s  cerebral 
powers  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  bare  mention. 

Besides  these  instances  of  senile  col¬ 
lapse,  there  are  several  cases  of  insanity 
showing  itself  in  the  vigorous  period  of 
life.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Richelieu,  who  had  shown  himself  an 
erratic  being  from  his  childhood,  the 
madness  appeared  as  a  sudden  and  tran¬ 
sient  fit  of  delirium.  In  other  cases  the 
disorder  took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Charles  Lamb,  Handel,  and 
Auguste  Comte  suffered  from  insanity 
for  a  time,  and  had  to  be  put  under  re¬ 
straint.  Tasso,  whose  whole  nature 
was  distinctly  tinged  with  the  ”  insane 
temperament,”  had  again  and  again  to 
be  confined  as  a  madman.  Donizetti 
was  also  for  a  time  insane  and  confined 
in  an  asylum.  Among  those  who  be¬ 
came  hopelessly  insane  were  the  poets 
Lenau  and  Holderlin  and  the  composer 
Schumann,  the  latter  of  whom  had  long 
been  the  victim  of  melancholy  and  hal¬ 
lucinations,  and  had  before  his  confine¬ 
ment  attempted  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Rhine. 

I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  psy¬ 
chical  aspect  of  the  relation  between 
genius  and  disease.  But  no  adequate 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  possible 
which  does  not  consider  the  physical  as¬ 
pect  as  well.  No  one  now  perhaps 
really  doubts  that  to  every  degree  of 
mental  disturbance  and  mental  disor¬ 
ganization  there  corresponds  some  de¬ 
gree  of  deterioration  and  disorganization 
of  the  nerve-centres.  Physical  disturb¬ 
ance  and  disruption  proceed  pari  passu 
with  physical. 

This  being  so,  it  is  pertinent  to  our 
study  to  remark  that  men  of  genius  have 
'in  a  surprising  number  of  cases  been 
affected  by  forms  of  nervous  disease 
which,  though  not  having  such  well- 
marked  psychical  accompaniments  as 
occur  in  states  of  insanity,  are  known 
to  be  allied  to  these. 

IV.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  certain 
that  a  number  of  great  men  have  died 
from  disease  of  the  nerve-centres. 
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Among  other  names  may  be  mentioned 
pascal,  who  had  all  his  life  been  the 
victim  of  nervous  disorders,  and  who 
succumbed,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  to  paralysis  accompanied  by  con¬ 
vulsions.  Two  of  the  greatest  scientific 
men,  Kepler  and  Cuvier,  died,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Moreau,  from  disease  of  the 
brain.  Rousseau  was  carried  off  by  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Mozart’s  early 
death  was  due  to  brain  disease,  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  other  ways  by  morbid  delu¬ 
sions,  fainting  fits,  and  convulsions. 
Another  musician,  Mendelssohn,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
Heine’s  fatal  malady,  which  kept  him 
for  seven  years  a  prisoner  in  his  “  mat¬ 
tress-grave,”  was  disease  of  the  lower 
nerve-centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  suffered 
from  nervous  disorders  from  time  to 
time.  Moli^re  was  the  subject  of  re¬ 
curring  convulsions,  an  attack  of  which 
would  prevent  his  working  for  fifteen 
days.  Alfieri,  to  whose  morbid  mental 
symptoms  reference  has  already  been 
made,  suffered  when  young  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  was 
afterward  liable  to  convulsions.  Paga¬ 
nini,  the  musician,  suffered  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  catalepsy  when  four  years  old, 
and  later  on  was  the  victim  of  recurring 
convulsions  ;  and  Schiller,  who  was  very 
delicate  from  youth,  was  also  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recurring  fainting  fits  and  con¬ 
vulsions. 

The  lesser  forms  of  nervous  disorder 
— headache,  malaise,  and  recurring  peri¬ 
ods  of  nervous  prostration — are  too  com¬ 
mon  among  all  brain-workers  to  call  for 
special  notice  here.  The  latest  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  woman  of  genius  strikingly 
illustrates  this  milder  form  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  which  mortals  have  to  pay  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  aspire  to  the  ranks  of  the  immor¬ 
tals.  In  George  Eliot  we  have  one 
more  name  added  to  the  list  of  great 
ones  to  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
French  writer,  has  been  granted  ”  le 
funeste  privilege  d’ entendre  crier  i  toute 
heure  les  ressorts  de  leur  machine.” 

V.  One  other  significant  group  of 
facts  remains  to  be  touched  on.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  insanity  or  other 
form  of  nervous  disorder  has  shown  itself 
in  the  same  family  as  genius,  whether 
as  its  forerunner,  companion,  or  suc¬ 


cessor.  Chateaubriand’s  father  is  said  to 
have  died  of  apoplexy.  Schopenhauer’s 
grandmother  and  uncle  were  imbecile. 
Several  distinguished  men  had  insane 
sisters,  among  others  Richelieu,  Diderot, 
Hegel,*  and  Charles  Lamb.  One  of 
Mendelssohn’s  sons  became  insane,  f 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  alleged  facts  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  impression  of  their  variety  and 
range.  It  now  remains  to  inquire  into 
their  precise  evidential  value. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises 
here  is  whether  the  facts  are  well  au¬ 
thenticated  and  accurately  presented. 
A  cautious  mind  will  readily  reflect  that 
if  genius  as  such  is  apt  to  assume  an 
abnormal  aspect  to  average  common- 
sense,  biographers  may  easily  have  in¬ 
vented,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  some  of 
the  alleged  morbid  characteristics  of  the 
great ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  falsify¬ 
ing  of  the  record  of  greatness  has  taken 
place.  1  may  refer  to  the  story  of 
the  madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius, 
which  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  may 
have  grown  out  of  a  religious  horror  at 
the  supposed  tendency  of  his  writings. 
The  story  of  Newton’s  madness,  again, 
which  is  given  by  a  French  biographer, 
and  which  is  ably  refuted  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  may  owe  much  of  its  piquancy 
to  what  may  be  called  the  unconscious 
inventiveness  of  prejudice.  Very  pos¬ 
sibly  the  stories  of  the  visions  of  Brutus, 
Cromwell,  and  others  have  had  a  like 
origin. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  that  even  medi¬ 
cal  men — wishing  like  others  to  magnify 
their  office — may  have  been  too  ready 
in  spying  out  the  symptoms  of  insanity. 
If  they  are  fallible  in  dealing  with  the 
living  subject,  all  of  whose  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  are  accessible  to 
observation,  how  much  more  likely  are 
they  to  err  in  diagnosing  the  minds  of 
the  dead  by  help  of  a  few  fragmentary 
indications  only  ?  I  think  the  force  of 
this  objection,  too,  must  be  allowed. 

*  That  Hegel’s  sister  was  insane  and  drowned 
herself  is  asserted  by  Moreau,  on  the  authority 
of  an  article  in  the  Jtevite  dti  Deux  Mtttdet, 
and  quoted  by  Radestock. 

t  Symptoms  of  insanity  are  said  by  Moreau 
to  have  shown  themselves  in  the  families  of 
several  eminent  rulers,  including  Peter  the 
Great.  (See  Radestock,  p.  4  seq.'). 
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When,  for  example,  a  French  alienist 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  Sokrates 
in  a  controlling  divinity  {to  datfiSviov) 
was  a  symptom  of  mental  disease,  a  lay¬ 
man  may  be  pardoned  for  demanding  a 
mode  of  investigation  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  proud  claims  of  science  to 
our  absolute  and  unstinted  confidence. 
A  well-informed  and  critical  reader  of 
M.  Moreau’s  tables  of  biographical  facts 
will  not  fail  to  challenge  more  than  one 
statement  of  his  respecting  the  morbid 
characteristics  of  great  men,  ancient  and 
modern.*  • 

Allowing,  however,  for  a  margin  of 
error,  I  do  not  think  any  candid  mind 
will  fail  to  see  that  such  a  body  of  facts 
as  remains  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
drawing  a  conclusion.  If  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  calibre  were  not 
more  liable  to  mental  and  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  than  others,  no  such  list  out  of 
the  short  roll  of  great  names  could  have 
been  obtained.  No  elaborate  calcula¬ 
tions  are  needed,  I  think,  to  show  that 
mental  malady  occurs  too  often  in  the 
history  of  genius,  f 

One  might  perhaps  try  to  evade  the 
unpalatable  conclusion  by  saying  that 
there  is  genius  and  genius  ;  that  it  is 
weakly,  one-sided,  and  bizarre  original¬ 
ity  which  exhibits  these  unhealthinesses, 
whereas  the  larger  and  more  vigorous 
productiveness  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  a  Goethe,  is  free  from  such 
biemishes4  I  think,  however,  that  our 
facts  will  compel  us  to  reject  this  saving 
clause.  There  is  no  question  among 
competent  critics  of  the  splendid  qual¬ 
ity  of  genius  of  Swift,  of  Carlyle,  or  of 
Beethoven.  Nor  in  cases  of  so-called 


*  As  when  he  sees  in  Swift’s  witty  pamphlet 
on  Ireland  a  distinct  presage  of  oncoming  in¬ 
sanity.  In  some  cases  he  is  inexact  in  stating 
his  facts,  as  when  he  says  that  Saint-Simon 
committed  suicide. 

f  The  proportion  is  the  more  striking,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  known  that  insanity  is  particu¬ 
larly  frequent  among  the  more  highly  educated 
class  of  the  community. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  when  he  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  poets  of  “  great  sun-kindled  constructive 
imagination  ”  and  those  who  have  “  a  certain 
kind  of  moonlight  genius  given  them  to  com* 
pensate  them  for  their  imperfection  of  nature,” 
and  who  are  invariably  ”  tinged  with  melan¬ 
choly  ”  {^Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  chap, 
viii.). 


healthy  genius  can  it  be  said  that  noth¬ 
ing  abnormal  ever  shows  itself.  The 
above  references  to  Goethe  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  liability  to  abnormal  devi¬ 
ation  even  in  the  strongest  and  seem¬ 
ingly  most  stable  type  of  genius.  As 
for  Shakespeare,  the  instance  commonly 
referred  to  by  Lamb  and  others  who 
have  come  to  the  defence  of  genius,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of 
his  personality  and  life  is  far  too  meagre 
to  justify  any  conclusion  on  the  point.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  very 
important  consideration.  If  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  alleged  positive 
instances,  too  much  has  been  made  also 
of  the  apparent  contradictions  or  excep¬ 
tions.  The  record  of  past  greatness  is 
far  too  scanty  for  the  most  plodding 
student  to  find  all  cases  of  morbid  symp¬ 
toms  which  have  presented  themselves. 
We  who  live  in  an  age  when  a  fierce 
light  beats  on  the  throne  of  intellect, 
when  the  public  which  genius  serves  is 
greedy  of  every  trivial  detail  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  its  behavior  in  the  cur¬ 
tained  recess  of  private  life,  can  hardly 
understand  how  our  ancestors  could 
have  neglected  to  chronicle  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  word*  and  deeds  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  men.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
the  further  we  go  back  the  scantier  the 
biographic  page.  Inasmuch,  too,  as 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  intellectual  heroes  themselves 
or  their  families  would  possess  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind,  we 
may  feel  confident  that  in  many  cases 
where  we  have  a  fairly  full  record  im¬ 
portant  data  are  omitted. 

Another  thought  naturally  occurs  to 
one  in  this  connection.  Without  en¬ 
dorsing  the  ancient  proverb  that  the  best 
men  die  in  their  youth,  we  may  find 
good  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  many 
endowed  with  the-  gift  of  genius  have 
passed  away  before  their  powers  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  production  of  a  great  monu¬ 
mental  work.  The  early  collapse  of  so 
many  who  did  attain  fame  suggests  this 
conclusion.  And  among  such  short¬ 
lived  and  unknown  recipients  of  the 
Divine  afflatus  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  i  that  there  were  a  considerable 

*  Even  the  little  that  we  know  does  not  all 
point  one  way.  Against  the  fine  business 
capacity  and  so  forth  we  have  to  set  the  youth¬ 
ful  excesses  of  which  rumor  speaks. 
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number  who  succumbed  to  some  of 
those  forms  of  psycho-physical  disease 
which  have  so  often  attacked  their  sur¬ 
vivors. 

It  seems  then  to  be  an  irresistible  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  foremost  among  human 
intellects  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  the  ills  that  ffesh  is  heir  to. 
The  possession  of  genius  appears  in 
some  way  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  robust  mental  health. 
And  here  arises  the  question  how  we  are 
to  view  this  connection.  Is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  creative  faculty  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  itself  an  abnormal  excrescence 
in  the  human  mind  ?  Or  is  it  that  the 
possession  and  fruition  of  the  faculty 
are  apt  to  be  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  injurious  to  perfect 
mental  well-being  ? 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  re¬ 
lation  between  two  things,  we  ought  to 
know  all  about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
each.  But  this  we  are  very  far  from 
knowing  in  the  present  case.  Science 
has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  clear  up 
the  ancient  mystery  of  madness.  We 
now  know  that  it  has  a  perfectly  natural 
origin,  and  we  understand  a  good  deal 
respecting  the  more  conspicuous  agen¬ 
cies,  psychical  and  physical,  predispos¬ 
ing  and  exciting,  which  bring  about  the 
malady.  Yet  so  intricate  is  the  subject, 
so  complex  and  subtle  the  influences 
which  may  conspire  to  just  disturb  the 
mental  balance,  that  in  many  cases,  even 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  an  individual 
and  his  antecedents,  the  most  skilful  ex- 
|>ert  finds  himself  unable  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

With  respect  to  genius  the  case  is 
much  worse.  We  may  have  a  clearer 
intuition  of  its  organic  composition  than 
the  ancients  ;  we  may  be  able  better 
than  they  to  describe  in  psychological 
terms  the  essential  qualities  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  creative  mind.  But  we  have 
hardly  advanced  a  step  with  respect  to 
a  knowledge  of  its  genesis  and  antece¬ 
dents.  We  do,  no  doubt,  know  some 
little  about  its  family  history.  Mr. 
Galton,  with  his  characteristic  skill  in 
striking  out  new  paths  of  experimental 
research,  has  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments.  But  these  re¬ 


searches  supply  no  answer  to  the  su¬ 
premely  interesting  question.  How  does 
the  light  of  genius  happen  to  flash  out 
in  this  particular  family  at  this  precise 
moment  ?  A  preparation  there  may 
be,  as  Goethe  somewhere  hints,  in  the 
patient  building  up  by  the  family  of 
sterling  intellectual  and  moral  virtues. 
But  this  is  hardly  the  beginning  of  an 
explanation.  How  much  the  better  are 
we  able  to  comprehend  Carlyle's  won¬ 
drous  gift  of  spiritual  clairvoyance  for 
knowing  that  he  came  of  a  thoroughly 
sound  stock,  having  more  than  the 
aterage,  it  may  be,  of  Northern  shrewd¬ 
ness  ?  To  trace  the  family  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  great  man  is  one  thing,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  genius  which  ennobles  and  im¬ 
mortalizes  these  is  another.* 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
then,  genius  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  signal  and  impressive  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  that  tendency  of  Nature  to  vari¬ 
ation  and  individuation  in  her  organic 
formations  which  modem  science  is 
compelled  to  retain  among  its  unex¬ 
plained  facts.  Why  we  have  a  Shake- 
sj>eare,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Goethe  here 
and  now,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered.  Our  ignorance  of  the  many 
hidden  threads  that  make  up  the  inex¬ 
tricable  skein  of  causation  forces  us  to 
regard  each  new  appearance  of  the  lamp 
of  genius  with  much  of  the  wonder,  if 
with  something  less  of  the  superstition, 
with  which  the  ancients  viewed  it. 

This  being  so,  we  must  be  content 
with  a  very  tentative  and  provisional 
theory  of  the  relations  between  genius 
and  mental  disease.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  follow  M.  Moreau  in  his  hardy 
paradox  that  genius  has  as  its  material 
substratum  a  semi-morbid  state  of  the 
brain,  a  neuropathic  constitution  which 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  “  in¬ 
sane  temperament”  or  ”  insane  neuro¬ 
sis.”  f  For  first  of  all  the  facts  do  not 
support  such  a  generalization.  If  the 
”  genial  temperament  "  involved  a  dis- 

*  Much  the  same  applies  to  what  M.  Taine 
and  others  have  said  about  the  larger  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  original  teacher  and  the  artist  by  the 
traditions  of  the  community  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  See,  for  a  careful  treatment  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  antecedents  of  genius, 
an  article  by  M.  H.  Joly,  “  Psychologie  des 
Grands  Hommes  ”  (III.)  in  the  Rn-ue  Pkilo- 
tophiqut,  August,  1882. 

f  Op.  cit.  p.  463  $eq. 
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tinct  constitutional  disposition  to  insan¬ 
ity,  the  number  of  great  men  who  had 
actually  become  insane  would  certainly 
be  much  greater  than  it  is.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  this  proposition  reposes 
on  far  too  unsubstantial  a  basis  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  neurology.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  variations  of  nerve  structure  and 
function  to  pronounce  confidently  on 
the  essential  identity  of  the  nervous 
organization  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
genius  and  of  the  insane.* 

A  more  modest  and  possibly  more 
hopeful  way  of  approaching  the  ques¬ 
tion  appears  to  offer  itself  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  psychical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  genius.  We  may  inquire  into 
those  peculiarities  of  sensibility  and 
emotion,  as  well  as  of  intellect,  which 
are  discoverable  in  the  typical  psychical 
organization  of  the  great  man,  and  may 
trace  out  some  of  the  more  important 
reflex  influences  of  the  life  of  intellect¬ 
ual  production  on  his  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  What  we  all  recognize  as  genius 
displays  itself  in  some  large  original 
conception,  whether  artistic,  scientific, 
or  practical.  And  it  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  by  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
conditions  and  the  results  of  this  large 
constructive  activity  of  mind  we  m^ 
find  a  clue  to  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
grand  intellectual  powers  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  beset  with  mental  and  moral  in¬ 
firmity.  These  lurking-places  of  ab¬ 
normal  tendencies  will,  we  may  expect, 
betray  themselves  more  readily  in  the 
case  of  artistic  and  especially  poetic 
genius,  which  has,  indeed,  always  been 
viewed  as  the  most  pronounced  form, 
and  as  the  typical  representative  of  cre¬ 
ative  power. 

No  careful  student  of  genius  can  fail 
to  see  that  it  has  its  roots  in  a  nervous 
organization  of  exceptional  delicacy. 
Keenness  of  sensibility,  both  to  physical 
and  mental  stimuli,  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  attributes  of  the  original  mind. 
This  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  nerve 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  two  latest 
records  of  poetic  genius.’  Carlyle's 

*  Dr.  Maudsley  is  more  guarded,  contenting 
himself  with  saying  :  "  It  is  truly  remarkable 
how  much  mankind  has  been  indebted  for 
special  displays  of  talent,  if  not  of  genius,  to 
individuals  who  themselves,  or  whose  parents, 
have  sprung  from  families  in  which  there  has 
been  some  predisposition  to  insanity  ’*  (A’r- 
spoHtibility  in  Mental  Disease,  p.  47). 


lively  impressibility  to  sounds  and  other 
sensuous  agents  is  familiar  to  all.* 
And  of  George  Eliot  it  has  been  well 
said  that  “  her  nerves  were  servile  to 
every  skyey  influence.”  And  what  a 
range  and  intensity  of  emotion  are  at 
once  suggested  by  names  like  Milton, 
Dante,  Shelley,  Heine  ! 

This  fineness  of  the  sentient  fibre 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  side  of  genius.  It  is  not  so 
much  an  accompaniment  of  the  creative 
imagination  as  its  vitalizing  principle. 
The  wide  and  penetrating  vision  of  the 
poet  is  the  correlative  of  his  quick,  deli¬ 
cate,  and  many-sided  sensibility.  And 
the  stimulus  which  ever  urges  him  tow¬ 
ard  the  ideal  region,  which  makes  him 
devote  his  days  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
ravishing  idea,  has  its  origin  in  his  rare, 
almost  superhuman,  capacity  of  feeling. 
The  modest  limits  of  the  real  world  fail 
to  slake  his  thirst  for  the  delight  of 
beauty,  for  the  raptures  of  the  sublime. 
Hence  the  impulse  to  fashion  new 
worlds  of  his  own.  And  by  such  ideal 
activities  the  emotional  sensibilities 
which  prompted  them  are  deepened  and 
intensified. 

It  is  easy  to 'see,  from  this  glance  at 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  imagina¬ 
tive  creation,  that  it  has  one  of  its  main 
impulses  in  uncommon  experiences  of 
suffering.  The  fine  nervous  organiza¬ 
tion,  tremulously  responsive  to  every 
touch,  constitutes  in  itself,  in  this  ail  too 
imperfect  world  of  ours,  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  of  sorrow.  Exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  poise  of  nervous  structure  eminently 
favorable  to  the  experience  of  jarring 
and  dislocating  shock.  And  it  is  this 
preponderance  of  rude  shock  over 
smooth,  agreeable  stimulation — of  a 
sense  of  dissonance  in  things  over  the 
joyous  consciousness  of  harmony  — 
which  seems  to  supply  one  of  the  most 
powerful  incitants  to  the  life  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Hence  the  dark  streak  of  melan¬ 
choly  which  one  so  often  detects  in  the 
early  years  of  the  great  man. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  must  entail 
suffering  in  other  ways.  As  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  man  of  genius  often  tells 
us,  he  is  apt  to  become  aware,  at  a  pain- 


*  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  and  other  great 
men  were  particularly  sensitive  to  sounds. 
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fully  early  date,  that  his  exceptional  en¬ 
dowments  and  the  ardent  consuming  im¬ 
pulses  which  belong  to  them  collide 
with  the  utilities  and  purposes  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  The  soul  intent  on  dreaming 
its  secret  dream  of  beauty  is  unfit  for 
the  business  which  makes  up  the  com¬ 
mon  working  life  of  plain,  prosaic  men. 
The  youth  to  whom  the  embodiment  of 
a  noble  artistic  idea  or  the  discovery  of 
a  large,  fructifying,  moral  truth  is  the 
one  absorbing  interest,  will  be  apt  to 
take  a  shockingly  low  view  of  banking, 
school-mastering,  and  the  other  respect¬ 
able  occupations  of  ordinary  citizens. 

It  follows  that  the  man  of  genius  is, 
by  his  very  constitution  and  vocation, 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  Solitary.  He 
is  apt  to  offend  the  world  into  which  he 
is  born  by  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to 
its  conventional  deities.  His  mood  of 
discontent  with  things  presents  itself  as 
a  reflection  on  their  contented  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  peculiar  leanings 
and  aspirations  are  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  stamp  him  as  an  alien.  “  II 
y  a  peu  de  vices,”  says  Chamfort,  with 
a  grim  irony,  ”  que  empfichent  un  horn- 
me  d’avoir  beaucoup  d’amis,  autant  que 
peuvent  le  faire  de  trop  grandes  quali- 
t6s.”  Hence  the  profound  solitude  of 
so  many  of  the  earth’s  great  ones,  which 
even  the  companionships  of  the  home 
have  not  sufficed  to  All  up.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ardent 
emotions  of  the  man  of  genius  bring 
their  extra  need  of  sympathy.  Even 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  dissent 
from  others  may  become  to  a  deeply 
sympathetic  nature  an  anguish.  ”  I 
believe  you  know”  (writes  Leopardi  to 
a  friend),  ”  but  I  hope  you  have  not  ex¬ 
perienced  how  thought  can  crucify  and 
martyrize  anyone  who  thinks  somewhat 
differently  from  others.” 

Such  isolation  is  distinctly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  mental  health.  It  deprives  a 
man  of  wholesome  contact  with  others’ 
experience  and  ideas,  and  disposes  to 
abnormal  eccentricities  of  thought.  It 
profoundly  affects  the  emotional  nature, 
breeding  melancholy,  suspicion  of 
others,  misanthropy,  and  other  unwhole¬ 
some  progeny.  The  ”  strange  interior 
tomb  life”  of  which  Carlyle  speaks  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  this 
isolation  in  fostering  the  minute  germs 
of  morbid  delusion. 


If  now  we  turn  to  the  process  of  in¬ 
tellectual  origination,  we  shall  And  new 
elements  of  danger,  new  forces  adverse 
to  the  perfect  serenity  of  mental  health. 
If  the  rich  biographical  literature  of 
modem  times  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  original  production  is  the  severest 
strain  of  human  faculty,  the  most  violent 
and  exhausting  form  of  cerebral  action. 
The  pleasing  Action  that  the  perfectly- 
shaped  artistic  product  occurs  to  the 
creative  mind  as  a  kind  of  happy  thought 
is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  little  study  of 
great  men’s  recorded  experience.  All 
Ane  original  work,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
represents  severe  intellectual  later  on 
the  part  of  the  producer,  not  necessarily 
at  the  moment  of  achievement,  but  at 
least  in  a  preparatory  collection  and 
partial  elaboration  of  material.  The 
rapidity  with  which  Scott  threw  off  his 
masterpieces  of  Action  is  only  under¬ 
stood  by  remembering  how  he  had 
steeped  his  imagination  for  years  in  the 
life,  the  scenery,  and  the  history  of  his 
country. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
swift  and  seemingly  facile  mode  of  cre¬ 
ation  is  by  no  means  an  easy  play  of 
faculty,  akin  to  the  spontaneous  spor- 
tiyeness  of  witty  talk.  It  involves  the 
full  tension  of  the  mental  powers,  the 
driving  of  the  cerebral  machine  at  full 
speed.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
more  than  one  man  of  genius,  this  Aerce 
activity  is  fed  and  sustained  by  violent 
emotional  excitement.*  The  notion  of 
producing  a  work  of  high  imaginative 
power  in  a  state  of  perfect  cold  blood 
is,  as  Plato  long  ago  pointed  out.  ab¬ 
surd.  Spiritual  generation  only  takes 
place  when  the  soul  bums  and  throbs  as 
with  a  fever.  At  the  moment  of  pro¬ 
ductive  inspiration  the  whole  being  is 
agitated  to  its  depths,  and  the  latent  de¬ 
posits  of  years  of  experience  come  to 
the  surface.  This  full  springtide  of  im¬ 
agination,  this  cerebral  turmoil  and  clash 
of  currents,  makes  the  severest  demands 
on  the  controlling  and  guiding  forces  of 
volition.  And  it  is  only  when  the  mind 
is  capable  of  the  highest  effort  of  sus¬ 
tained  concentration  that  the  process 
of  selecting  and  organizing  can  keep 

*  Byron,  Goethe,  Dickens,  and  others  attest 
to  this.  Compare  what  George  Eliot  says 
about  the  way  in  which  the  third  volume  of 
Adam  Bede  was  produced  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.) 
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pace  with  the  rapid  inflow  of  material. 
Hence,  though  the  excitement  may  in 
certain  cases  be  intensely  pleasurable, 
it  is  nearly  always  fatiguing  and  wearing. 

But  great  artistic  works  are  not  always 
flashed  into  the  world  by  this  swift  elec¬ 
tric  process.  Some  books  that  men  will 
not  let  die  have  been  the  result  of  length¬ 
ened  toil  troubled  by  many  a  miserable 
check  and  delay.  The  record  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  experience  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  necessary  rela¬ 
tion  between  rapidity  of  invention  and 
execution  and  artistic  value  of  result.* 
Much  depends  on  the  passing  mood, 
more  still  on  the  temperament  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  artist.  There  are  others  besides 
Carlyle  to  whom  spiritual  parturition 
has  been  largely  an  exp)erience  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  pangs  being  but  rarely  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  large,  joyous  conscious¬ 
ness  that  a  new  idea  is  born  into  the 
world.  And  when  this  is  so  there  is  an¬ 
other  kind  of  strain  on  the  mental  ma¬ 
chine.  The  struggle  with  intellectual 
obstacle,  the  flerce  passionate  resolve  to 
come  in's  Reine  which  every  student  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  humble  way,  becomes 
something  for  the  spectator  to  tremble 
at. 

Is  it  surprising  that  such  states  of 
mental  stress  and  storm  should  after¬ 
ward  leave  the  subject  exhausted  and 
prostrate  ?  The  wild  excitement  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  apt  to  dull  the  sense  still 
further  to  the  prosaic  enjoyments  with 
which  ordinary  mortals  have  to  content 
themselves.  More  than  this,  the  long 
and  intense  preoccupation  with  the 
things  of  the  imagination  is  apt  to  in¬ 
duce  a  certain  lethargy  and  stupor  of  the 
senses,  in  which  the  sharp  outlines  of 
reality  are  effaced  in  a  misty  dream-like 
phantasmagoria.  The  reader  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  Memoirs  need  not  be  reminded 
how  plainly  all  this  appears  in  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Even  the  warm  and  gladden¬ 
ing  ray  of  dawning  prosperity  failed  to 
cheer  him  in  these  hours  of  spiritual 
collapse.  And  he  exclaims  in  one  place 
that  there  is  no  other  pleasure  and  pos¬ 
session  for  him  but  that  of  feeling  him¬ 
self  working  and  alive. f 


*  M.  Joly  illustrates  the  same  fact  by  the 
experience  of  Voltaire,  Revue  Philotophique, 
November,  1882,  pp.  496,  497. 

f  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Probably 
one  reason  why  painters  to  rarely  show  morbid 


In  addition  to  these  adverse  forces, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  common 
conditions  of  the  life  of  genius,  there 
are  others  which,  though  less  constant, 
present  themselves  very  frequently  in 
co-operation  with  the  flist.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  the  man  of  decided 
originality  of  thought,  being  as  it  were 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  has  to  bear 
the  strain  of  production  for  a  while  un¬ 
cheered  by  the  smile  of  recognition. 
And  when  there  is  great  originality,  not 
only  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  such  recognition  may  come  too 
slowly  to  be  of  any  remunerative  value. 
Neglect  or  ridicule  is  the  form  of  greet¬ 
ing  which  the  world  has  often  given  to 
the  propounder  of  a  new  truth  ;  and 
where,  as  frequently  happens,  the  want 
of  instant  recognition  means  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  poverty,  which  chafes  with  un¬ 
usual  severity  the  delicate  fibres  of  sen¬ 
sitive  men,  we  have  a  new  and  consider¬ 
able  force  added  to  the  agencies  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  not  too  stable 
edifice  of  the  great  man’s  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Johnson,  Lessing, 
Burns,  Leopardi,  and  many  another 
name,  will  here  occur  to  those  familiar 
with  the  lives  of  modern  men  of  letters. 
In  view  of  this  combination  of  threaten¬ 
ing  agencies,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  many  eloquent  things  which  have 
been  said  about  the  fatality  of  great  gifts. 
Thus  one  finds  a  meaning  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  poetic  genius  given  by  Lamartine 
when  speaking  of  Byron — “  a  vibration 
of  the  human  fibre  as  strong  as  the  heart 
of  man  can  bear  without  breaking.” 

It  is  not  meant  here  that  even  when 
all  these  destructive  elements  are  present 
a  distinctly  pathological  condition  of 
mind  must  necessarily  ensue.  Their 
effect  may  be  fully  counteracted  by  other 
and  resisting  agencies.  Of  these  the  two 
most  important  are  bodily  energy  and 
health  on  the  one  hand,  and  strength  of 
will  or  character  on  the  other.  Where 
these  are  both  found  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  as  in  Goethe,  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  healthy  genius.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  either,  and  still  more 
if  both,  of  these  are  wanting,  we  have  a 
state  of  things  which  is  exceedingly  likely 


mental  traits  is  that  in  their  case  the  function 
of  the  senses  can  never  be  so  completely  over¬ 
borne  by  the  weight  of  imagination. 
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to  develop  a  distinctly  pathological  state 
of  mind.* 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  com¬ 
monly  fare  with  the  world's  intellectual 
heroes  with  respect  to  these  means  of 
defence  ?  As  to  the  physical  defence,  it 
is  known  that  a  number  of  great  men 
have  had  a  physique  fairly  adequate  to 
the  severe  demands  made  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  organization.  They  were  men  of 
powerful  frame,  strong  muscles,  and 
good  digestion.  But  such  robustness  of 
bodily  health  seems  by  no  means  the 
common  rule.  The  number  of  puny 
and  ill-formed  men  who  have  achieved 
marvellous  things  in  intellectual  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  fact  which  has  often  been 
remarked  on.  So  common  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  great  intellectual  exertion 
is  defective  digestion,  that  an  ingenious 
writer  has  tried  to  show  that  the  mal¬ 
adies  of  genius  have  their  main  source 
in  dyspepsia,  f  No  Englishman  in 
thinking  of  this  question  can  fail  to 
recollect  that  the  three  of  his  country¬ 
women  who  have  given  most  distinct 
proof  of  creative  power  —  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  George 
Eliot — were  hampered  with  a  physical 
frame  pitiably  unequal  to  support  the 
cerebral  superstructure.  | 

Coming  now  to  the  moral  defence, 
the  thought  at  once  suggests  itself  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  writer,  genius  consists  in  pre¬ 
ternatural  force  of  will  more  than  in 
anything  else.  It  is,  we  are  told,  only 
the  man  with  an  infinite  capacity  to  take 
pains  who  is  truly  great.  The  pro¬ 
longed  intense  concentration  of  mind 
which  precedes  the  final  achievement  is 
a  severe  exertion  and  striking  manifes¬ 
tation  of  will. 


At  the  same  time,  a  moment’s  thought 
will  show  us  that  this  patient  mental 
incubation  is  no  proof  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  will  and  moral  character.* 
The  appropriateness  of  the  old  way  of 
speaking  of  creative  inspiration  as  k 
possession  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
will  has  little  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  condition.  “The  author,"  said 
Lord  Beaconsfield  on  one  occasion,  “  is 
a  being  with  a  predisposition  which  with 
him  is  irresistible,  a  bent  which  he  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  avoid,  whether  it  drags 
him  to  the  abstruse  researches  of  eru¬ 
dition,  or  induces  him  to  mount  into 
the  feverish  and  turbulent  atmosphere 
of  imagination."  This  sense  of  a  quasi¬ 
exterior  pressure  and  compulsion  is  at¬ 
tested  by  more  than  one  child  of  genius. 
In  some  cases,  more  particularly,  per¬ 
haps,  among  “  tone-pets,"  we  find  this 
mastery  of  the  individual  mind  by  the 
creative  impulse  assuming  the  striking 
form  of  a  sudden  abstraction  of  the 
thoughts  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
moment.  And  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  creative  process,  the  will,  though 
as  we  have  seen  exercised  in  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  severe  effort,  is  not  exercised  fully 
and  in  its  highest  form.  There  is  no 
deliberate  choice  of  activity  here.  The 
man  does  not  feel  free  to  stop  or  to  go 
on.  On  the  contrary,  the  will  is  in 
this  case  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
particular  emotion  that  strives  for  utter¬ 
ance,  the  particular  artistic  impulse  that 
is  irresistibly  bent  on  self-realization. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  higher 
moral  effort  of  will,  in  choosing  what 
we  are  not  at  the  moment  inclined  to, 
and  resisting  the  seductive  force  of  ex¬ 
traneous  excitants,  t 

These  fragmentary  remarks  may  help 


-  *  That  is,  quite  apart  from  any  inherited  *  It  is  evident  that  only  speculative,  as  dis- 
physical  predisposition  to  nervous  disease.  tinguished  from  practical  genius,  is  here  re- 
f  R.  R.  Madden,  On  the  Infirmities  of  ferred  to.  The  man  of  great  constructive 
Genius.  powers  in  affairs— the  statesman,  general,  and 

J  Schopenhauer,  in  the  passages  of  his  work  so  forth— requires  will  in  the  higher  and  fuller 
already  referred  to,  discusses  in  a  curious  and  sense.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  these 
characteristic  way  the  physical  basis  of  genius,  organizing  intellects  rarely  exhibit  pathological 
Moreau  quotes  approvingly  the  remark  of  symptoms. 

Lecanus  that  men  of  the  finest  genius  were  “  of  f  This  fact  of  the  absence  of  choice,  and  the 
a  feeble  constitution  and  often  infirm."  On  ordinary  co-operation  of  the  personal  will  in 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  Hereditary  artistic  production,  is  illustrated  further  in  the 
Genius,  contends  that  the  heroes  of  history  are  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  casts  off  and 
at  least  up  to  the  average  of  men  in  physical  ignores  its  offspring.  “  Est-ce  bien  moi  qui  ai 
strength.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  fait  cela?"  asked  Voltaire  once,  on  seeing  one 
the  reference  to  University  statistics  is  apt  to  of  his  dramas  acted.  George  Eliot  attests  to 
mislead  here.  Senior  wranglers  can  hardly  be  this  strange  unmaternal  feeling  toward  her 
taken  as  representative  of  creative  power.  literary  children. 
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us  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  case. 

A  certain  proportion  of  great  thinkers 
and  artists  have  shown  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  heroism.  Men  who  were 
able  to  take  the  destruction  of  a  MS. 
representing  long  and  wearisome  re¬ 
search  as  Newton  and  Carlyle  took  it 
must  have  had  something  of  the  stuff 
of  which  the  stoutest  character  is 
woven.  The  patient  upbearing  against 
hardship  of  men  like  Johnson  and  Less¬ 
ing  is  what  gives  the  moral  relish  to 
the  biography  of  men  of  letters.  More 
than  one  intellectual  leader,  too,  has 
shown  the  rare  quality  of  practical  wis¬ 
dom.  Goethe’s  calm  strength  of  will 
displaying  itself  in  a  careful  ordering 
of  the  daily  life  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Beethoven  managed  just 
to  keep  himself  right  by  resolute  bodily 
exercise.  In  George  Eliot  an  excep¬ 
tional*  feeling  of  moral  responsibility 
sufficed  for  a  nice  economizing  of  the 
fitful  supply  of  physical  energy. 

At  the  same  time,  our  slight  study 
of  the  ways  of  genius  has  familiarized 
us  with  illustrations  of  striking  moral 
weaknesses.  We  have  seen  a  meaning 
in  Rochefoucauld’s  paradox  that  ”  il 
n'appartient  qu’aux  grands  hommes 
d’avoir  de  grands  d^fauts.”  The  large 
draught  of  mental  energy  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  imaginative  production  is  apt  to 
leave  the  will  ill-provided  in  working 
out  the  multifarious  tasks  of  a  temper¬ 
ate  and  virtuous  life. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  possession 
of  genius  carries  with  it  special  liabili¬ 
ties  to  the  action  of  the  disintegrating 
forces  which  environ  us  all.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  state  of  delicate  equipoise,  of  un¬ 
stable  equilibrium,  in  the  psycho-physi¬ 
cal  organization.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  one  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
great  original  power  of  mind  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  nice  adjustment  to  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  so  with  perfect  well¬ 
being.  And  here  it  is  that  we  see  the 
real  qualitative  difference  between  genius 
and  talent.  This  last  means  superior 
endowment  in  respect  of  the  common 
practical  intelligence  which  all  men 
understand  and  appraise.  The  man  of 
talent  follows  the  current  modes  of 
thought,  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  popular  eye,  produces  the  kind  of 
thing  which  hits  the  taste  of  the  moment, 
and  is  never  guilty  of  the  folly  of  aban¬ 


doning  himself  to  the  intoxicating  ex¬ 
citement  of  production.  To  the  original 
inventor  of  ideas  and  moulder  of  new 
forms  of  art  this  intoxication  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  everything.  He  is  under  a 
kind  of  divine  behest  to  make  and  fash¬ 
ion  something  new  and  great,  and  at 
the  moment  of  compliance  recks  little  of 
the  practical  outcome  to  himself.  And 
such  recklessness  is  clearly  only  one 
form  of  imprudence,  and  so  of  mal- 
adaptation. 

But  if  improvident,  he  is  improvident 
in  a  high  cause.  Emerson  and  others 
have  taught  us  the  uses  of  the  great 
man.  The  teacher  of  a  new  truth,  the 
discoverer  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
form  of  artistic  expression,  is  one  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  age,  who  by  his  giant  exer¬ 
tions  enables  the  community,  and  even 
the  whole  race,  to  reach  forward  to  a 
further  point  in  the  line  of  intellectual 
evolution.  He  is  a  scout  who  rides  out 
well  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  army, 
and  who  by  this  very  advance  and  iso¬ 
lation  from  the  main  body  is  exposed  to 
special  perils.  Thus  genius,  like  phi¬ 
lanthropy  or  conscious  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  is  a  mode  of  variation  pf  human 
nature  which,  though  unfavorable  to  the 
conservation  of  the  individual,  aids  in  . 
the  evolution  of  the  species. 

If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  the  nature 
and  social  function  of  the  man  of  genius, 
it  may  teach  more  than  one  practical 
lesson.  Does  it  not,  for  example,  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  room  just  now  for 
more  consideration  in  dealing  with  the 
infirmities  of  great  men  ?  There  is  no 
need  of  exonerating  intellectual  giants 
from  the  graver  human  responsibilities. 
VVe  do  well  to  remember  that  genius  has 
its  own  special  responsibilities,  that 
noblesse  oblige  here  too.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall  do  well  also  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  life  of  intellectual  crea¬ 
tion  has  its  own  peculiar  besetments, 
and  that  in  the  very  task  of  fulfilling 
his  high  and  eminently  humane  mission, 
and  giving  the  world  of  his  mind’s  best, 
the  great  man  may  become  unequal  to 
the  smaller  fortitudes  of  everyday  life. 
To  judge  of  the  degree  of  blameworthi¬ 
ness  of  faults  of  temper  is  a  nice  opera¬ 
tion  which  may  even  transcend  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  clever  and  practised  critic. 
Perhaps  the  temper  most  appropriate  to 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  and  most 
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BY  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

The  art  of  killing  has  made  vast  so  idle  as  might  at  first  sight  appear, 
strides  since  primeval  men  fought  with  At  any  rate  a  sober  discussion  of  the 
the  thigh  bones  of  their  deceased  rela*  matter  may  be  refreshing  to  some  minds 
tions,  and  in  these  days  of  torpedoes  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  triumph 
and  Gatling  guns  no  one  will  deny  that  which  rend  the  air  at  every  half-discov- 
it  continues  to  develop  with  a  rapidity  ery  that  is  announced, 
which  must  be  highly  comforting  to  A  point  which  meets  us  at  the  outset 
Malthusian  economists.  The  art  of  heal*  is  whether  Medicine  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  certainly  ing,  a  science  at  all.  Although  the  ele* 
not  progressed  to  a  proportionate  ex*  mentary  principles  of  physiology  are  as 
tent,  and  scoffers  may  even  be  found  certain  as  any  other  scientific  truths,  the 
who  maintain  that  it  has  not  advanced  practical  application  of  them  in  the  in* 
a  single  step  since  the  time  of  Hippoc*  vestigation  and  treatment  of  disease  can 
rates.  Pessimistic  views  of  this  kind  hardly  ever  possess  more  than  a  higher 
are  not  uncommon  ainong  clever  pieople  or  lower  degree  of  probability.  The 
who  are  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  organic  disease  of 
shortcomings  of  medical  science  with*  the  heart,  for  example,  cannot  during 
out  having  sufficient  knowledge  to  ap*  the  patient's  life  be  treated  as  a  verity 
preciate  either  the  difficulties  in  the  of  the  same  order  as  the  circulation  of 
way  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  the  blood.  The  final  test  of  a  science 
met.  The  opposite  tendency  is,  however,  is  the  possibility  of  predicting  the  phe- 
more  fashionable  at  present,  and  the  nomena  belonging  to  its  domain.  The 
ever-widening  area  of  conquest  achiev-  astronomer  foretells  the  time  of  an 
ed  by  science  in  the  dark  realm  of  dis*  eclipse  to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
ease  is  the  theme  of  constant  jubilation  physiologist  prophesies  with  certainty 
in  the  lecture-room  and  the  press,  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  severed  about 
Without  any  wish  to  damp  honest  en*  its  middle,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
thusiasm  it  may  be  hinted  that  such  re-  will  be  paralyzed.  But  the  physician 
joicings  are  often  somewhat  premature,  can  never  know  beforehand  the  precise 
Te  Deums  are  sung  for  victories  which  effect  which  a  drug  will  produce  in  a 
prove  to  be  altogether  hollow  or  even  given  case,  or  whether  a  particular  com* 
of  the  Pyrrhic  sort,  and  the  enemy  sup-  plication  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
posed  for  an  instant  to  be  crushed  is  familiar  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
found  carrying  on  the  war  as  fiercely  as  true  that,  as  the  candidate  in  the  Mal- 
ever.  Remedies  vaunted  as  of  sovereign  ade  Imaginaire  puts  it,  opium  facit  dor- 
virtue  against  a  particular  ailment  have  mire,  but  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
on. further  trial  to  be  discarded  as  use*  it  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  We 
less  ;  modes  of  treatment  which  yield  know  that  arsenic  and  belladonna  are 
the  most  brilliant  results  in  the  hands  poisons,  but  deadly  doses  of  both  have 
of  Dr.  Diagnosticus  fail  utterly  with  the  often  been  taken  with  impunity,  and 
patients  of  Professor  Agnosticus.  Sys-  the  most  experienced  toxicologist  could 
terns  and  theories  follow  each  other  like  not  say  wish  certainty  how  little  would 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  leave  but  little  suffice  to  destroy  life  in  an  individual 
trace  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  un*  case.  The  science  of  medicine  may  al* 
known  against  which  human  intelligence  most  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  class 
has  shattered  itself  in  vain  for  thousands  of  truths  which  adorned  the  mind  of 
of  years.  The  question,  therefore.  Is  the  “  natural  philosopher’*  commended 
Medicine  a  progressive  science  ?  is  not  by  Touchstone.  We  know  that  "the 
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property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  of  fire 
to  burn,”  and  we  are  sure  that  if  a 
man’s  heart  stops,  or  if  he  ceases  to 
breathe,  he  dies  ;  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  such  fundamental  truths,  we 
are  in  a  region  of  mere  probability.  It 
can  hardly  therefore  be  wondered  at 
that  Laplace  should  have  demurred  to 
the  admission  of  physicians  among  the 
scientific  members  of  the  Institute,  or 
that  our  own  Royal  Society  should  so 
seldom  open  its  doors  to  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  as  such.  Nor  is  there  much 
likelihood  that  medicine  will  ever  take 
rank  among  the  exact  sciences.  The 
problems  of  life  arc  too  complex  to  be 
solved  by  physical  methods,  and  all 
other  means  of  investigation  from  their 
very  nature  offer  only  a  more  or  less 
close  approximation  to  accuracy  of  re¬ 
sult. 

With  all  its  inevitable  limitations, 
however,  medicine  has  progressed,  and 
will  continue  to  progress,  slowly  per¬ 
haps,  and  too  often  wandering  from 
the  right  path,  occasionally  even  losing 
ground.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  such 
progress  as  has  been  made,  has  been 
achieved  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  hundred  years  ago  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  Medicine  a  progressive  science  ? 
might  have  been  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  without  much  absurdity.  Such  ad¬ 
vances  as  had  then  been  made  had  been 
mostly  of  an  isolated  and  fortuitous 
nature  ;  a  few  brilliant  discoveries  had 
been  stumbled  on,  but  the  science  was 
pretty  much  where  Harvey  had  left  it 
more  than  a  century  before,  whilst  the 
practice  was  little  better  than  that  of 
Celsus  or  Galen.  Let  us  take  a  glance 
at  the  state  of  things  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  recognition  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  was  to  the  last 
degree  conjectural,  whilst  as  regards 
other  internal  organs  it  was  the  merest 
guess-work.  Fevers  and  other  disorders, 
which  are  as  distinct  in  their  character 
and  course  as  a  horse  from  a  cow,  were 
classed  together  and  treated  in  an  in¬ 
discriminately  drastic  manner,  just  as 
at  the  same  period  the  law  hanged  with 
Draconian  impartiality  for  murder  and 
for  sheep-stealing.  Tumors  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  few  haphazard  groups,  as 
motley  in  their  composition  as  the 
various  sections  of  the  "  great  Liberal 
party.”  If  a  man  was  unlucky  enough 
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to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeons, 
he  had  to  bear  cold  steel  and  hot  iron 
with  ,^what  fortitude  he  could  ;  death 
under  the  knife  from  sheer  pain  was  not 
unfrequent,  and  operations  that  might 
have  saved  life  were  refused  from  dread 
of  the  agony  with  which  they  were  ac¬ 
companied.  Compound  fracture  of  a 
limb  entailed  the  loss  of  it  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  and  sufferers 
from  calculus  could  only  obtain  relief 
by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  cutting 
operations  in  surgery.  Doctors  saw  no 
harm  in  ministering  to  ladies  "  in  the 
straw,”  as  it  was  elegantly  termed,  im¬ 
mediately  after  leaving  the  dissecting 
room  or  the  dead-house,  and  thousands 
of  women  must  have  perished  from  this 
cause  alone.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  made  hospitals  and  jails  little 
better  than  pest-houses.  The  mortality 
from  preventible  diseases,  such  as  small¬ 
pox,  typhus,  enteric  fever,  and  all  the 
ghastly  progeny  of  dirt  and  foul  air,  de¬ 
ties  all  computation.  Lunatics  were 
chained  and  beaten  like  wild  beasts,  and 
their  affliction  was  exposed  to  the  jeers 
of  unfeeling  men  and  the  leers  of  shame¬ 
less  women. 

There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  and  disease  amongst  us,  but 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
immense.  The  stethoscope  has  made  it 
as  easy  to  detect  a  damaged  heart  or  an 
inefficient  lung  as  a  broken  leg.  The 
ophthalmoscope  enables  us  to  explore 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  eye,  whilst 
with  the  laryngoscope  we  can  have  ocular 
proof  of  the  condition  of  the  wind-pipe. 
The  microscope  enlightens  us  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  growths,  and  such  timely 
information  often  makes  it  possible  to 
check  their  development.  Anaesthetics 
have  robbed  surgery  of  all  its  cruelty 
and  half  its  danger  ;  they  have  moreover 
extended  its  sphere  of  action,  for  oper¬ 
ations  ate  now  frequently  performed 
which  formerly  could  not  have  been  at¬ 
tempted.  The  introduction  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  method  has  largely  increased  the 
proportion  of  recoveries  after  severe 
wounds  and  mutilations,  and  has  also 
done  much  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
lying-in  chamber.  The  necessity  of  cut¬ 
ting  for  stone  is  now  obviated  by  meas¬ 
ures  which  involve  neither  pain  nor 
serious  risk,  and  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  the  operation  will  in  the  and  its  practical  importance  is  obviously 
course  of  the  next  fifty  years  become  incalculable.  The  cause  clearly  known 
obsolete  in  civilized  countries.  Small-  the  effect  can  often  be  removed,  or, 
pox  is  no  longer  the  standing  menace  to  better  still,  prevented.  Specific  fevers 
beauty  that  it  once  was,  whilst  it  is  may  possibly  be  banished  from  among 
scarcely  taken  into  account  as  a  possible  men,  and  even  those  fell  scourges,  con- 
danger  to  life  by  ordinary  people.  Ty-  sumption  and  cancer,  may  in  course  of 
phoid  fever  still  claims  many  victims,  time  be  stamped  out.  One  disease  after 
though  it  is  being  gradually  driven  off  another  is  traced  to  the  action  of  organ- 
the  field  by  an  enlightened  hygiene  ;  isms  infinitesimal  in  size,  but  having  an 
typhus  is  almost  unknown  except  in  the  almost  inconceivable  power  of  self-mul- 
lowest  and  most  squalid  haunts  of  pov-  tiplication.  From  leprosy  to  a  cold  in  - 
erty.  Madness  is  now  treated  as  a  the  head,  the  “  conqueror  worm"  is 
bodily  disease,  not  as  a  curse  of  God  credited  with  the  generation  of  almost 
or  spite  of  the  devil,  the  result  being  a  every  form  of  disorder  ;  where  it  has 
large  proportion  of  recoveries,  and  in-  not  yet  been  found,  it  is  suspected.  In 
finitely  less  suffering  among  the  incur-  a  word,  the  sign  Bacillus  is  in  the  as- 
able.  A  like  improvement  is  seen  in  cendant  in  the  medical  firmament, 
other  branches  of  the  medical  art.  The  Fascinating,  however,  as  the  theory  of 
loathsome  compounds — invented,  one  the  parasitic  origin  of  disease  undoubt- 
might  suppose,  by  a  council  of  ghouls  edly  is,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  alto- 
and  scavengers — which  used  to  be  order-  gether  solve  the  problem.  Granting  the 
ed,  no  longer  vex  the  palates  or  upheave  existence,  f.g.,  ot  a  distinct  species  of 
the  stomachs  of  unfortunate  patients  ;  bacillus  in  the  lungs  of  consumptive 
the  active  principle  of  the  most  impor-  patients,  and  granting  that  the  bacillus 
tant  remedies  has  been  separated,  so  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  question 
that  the  agent  can  be  administered  in  still  remains.  What  is  the  causa  causans 
a  purer  and  more  efficient  form,  whilst  of  the  invading  organism  itself  ?  Whence 
the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  is  does  it  come,  and  how  did  it  get  there  ? 
determined  by  experiment  and  is  taken  This  may  recall  to  profane  minds  the 
as  the  index  of  its  therapeutic  value,  famous  riddle  which  once  baffled  a 
Less  physic  is  given,  but  it  is  prescribed  royal  intellect.  How  ’he  apple  got  into 
with  a  clearer  purpose.  Better  still,  the  dumpling  ?  but  it  is  a  question 
more  attention  is  paid  to  diet  and  the  which  must  1^  answered,  for  the  pres- 
hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient,  ence  of  the  bacillus  may  obviously  be 
and,  above  all,  nature  is  less  encum-  the  consequence  of  the  disease  instead 
bered  with  the  officious  help  of  a  blind  of  its  cause.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
ally  who  insists  on  aiding  her  with  a  insisted  on  that  inquiries  into  etiology 
zeal  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  must  not  stop  at  the  discovery  of  a  mi* 
The  truth  has  at  last  been  borne  in  on  nute  organism  in  the  affected  tissues, 
the  medical  mind  that  many  diseases  Hygiene  is  in  great  measure  of  mod- 
run  a  certain  definite  course  on  which  em  growth,  and  one  has  only  to  com- 
no  medicine  has  any  effect  for  good,  pare  our  condition  as  regards  whole- 
though  it  may  have  for  evil,  and  that  someness  of  dwellings,  drainage,  water 
accordingly  a  policy  of  masterly  inac-  supply  and  personal  cleanliness,  with 
tivity  is  the  wisest  in  such  cases.  The  that  of  our  great-grandfathers,  to  recog- 
physical  changes  wrought  by  disease  nize  a  vast  and  wonderful  change  for  the 
and  the  morbid  processes  which  give  rise  better.  It  was  not  so  much  indiffer- 
to  them  are  now  to  a  certain  extent  ac-  ence  perhaps  as  sheer  ignorance  which 
curately  known,  and  this  field  of  inquiry  made  people  formerly  such  Gallios  re¬ 
promises  to  be  increasingly  fruitful  of  specting  these  things.  The  sounder 
solid  result.  Some  scattered  rays  of  views  which  begin  to  prevail  at  the  pres¬ 
light,  too,  are  beginning  to  pierce  the  ent  day  are  the  most  striking  proof  that 
shroud  of  darkness  which  formerly  medicine  has  made  real  progress.  It 
made  the  origin  of  disease  a  more  im-  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  we  are  as 
penetrable  mystery  than  the  source  of  yet  only  in  the  twilight  that  pervades 
the  Nile.  This  marks  one  of  the  great-  the  dawn.  Already  the  death-rate  has 
est  advances  in  the  history  of  medicine,  been  sensibly  lowered  in  England  and 
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some  ^ther  countries,  and  insurance 
statistics  show  that  the  average  span  of 
human  life  has  been  materially  length¬ 
ened.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
result  of  better  means  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  improved  methods  of 
cure  ;  but  surely  medicine  may  claim  as 
her  own  the  triumphs  of  hygiene  which  is 
her  offspring  ?  As  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine  perfects  itself  it  tends  necessarily 
towards  its  own  annihilation.  When 
everything  can  be  prevented  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  cure.  Medicine  will 
then,  like  Alexander,  have  to  sheathe  its 
sword  for  want  of  fresh  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  it  will  cease  to  exist,  or  become 
transformed  into  a  religion  of  the  body 
preached  by  properly  qualified  ministers, 
or  into  a  code  of  health  promulgated 
and  enforced  by  the  State.  Death  or 
suffering  from  disease  will  then  be  un¬ 
known  ;  life  will  be  cut  short  only  ‘by 
violence,  or  will  quietly  collapse  with 
“  a  general  flavor  of  mild  decay”  when 
its  natural  lease  is  out. 

When  this  Utopian  state  of  things  has 
been  arrived  at  one  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  (though  the  matter  hardly  con¬ 
cerns  us)  what  is  to  follow.  The  mere 
struggle  for  food  must  lead  to  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  compared  with  which  even 
Biblical  massacres  will  seem  paltry,  or 
ultra-Spartan  modes  of  repressing  exu¬ 
berance  of  population  will  have  to  be 
adopted. 

In  the  mean  time  medicine  still  lives, 
and  may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  flourishes. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  its  becoming  obsolete  or 
superfluous  in  the  world.  Doctors  have 
still  to  do  battle  with  disease,  and  the 
Priesthood  of  Health  is  as  yet  embod¬ 
ied  only  in  the  persons  of  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
art  of  healing  has  made  very  decided 
progress,  but  the  more  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  remains.  Will  it  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  ?  Blessed  as  our  state  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  compared  with  that  in  which  our 
forerunners  had  their  being,  the  most 
fervid  optimist  must  allow  that  there  is 
yet  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
Sphinx  of  disease  still  propounds  many 
riddles  fraught  with  destruction  to  such 
as  cannot  solve  them,  and  no  CEdipus 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Many  ills  are  still 
our  heritage  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  as 
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long  as  there  is  any  record  of  man  in 
the  world,  whilst  new  ailments  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  feverish  atmosphere  of 
our  modern  life.  Nevertheless  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  competent  observer  to 
deny  that  medicine  moves  onward  al¬ 
most  from  day  to  day.  The  path  of 
progress  lies  in  the  continual  expansion 
of  surgery  at  the  expense  of  pure  physic, 
in  other  words  the  domain  of  what  the 
French  more  correctly  call  pathologic  ex- 
terne  is  by  degrees  annexing  and  absorb¬ 
ing  that  of  pathologic  interne.,  and  to  a 
proportionate  extent  substituting  proof 
for  conjecture.  Not  much  more  than 
ten  years  ago  a  surgeon  of  the  highest 
eminence  gave  public  expression  to  his 
belief  that  operative  surgery  had  then 
reached  its  greatest  possible  degree  of 
perfection,  and  yet  even  within  that 
short  time  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
waste  land  of  medicine  has  been  reclaim¬ 
ed  and  brought  under  surgical  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  lung,  the  stomach,  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  even  the  brain  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  invaded  by  the  knife,  and  some 
portions  of  the  body  can  now  be  seen 
which  not  very  long  ago  were  as  invis¬ 
ible  during  life  as  the  divince  particula 
aerdi  itself.  A  word  of  caution,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  be  out  of  place  respecting 
these  signs  of  progress.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  mere  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  human  frame  can  be 
wounded  or  mutilated  in  a  particular 
way  without  causing  the  death  of  the 
patient  is  anything  more  than  a  barren 
triumph.  Again,  increased  facility  in 
detecting  disease  which  we  are  power¬ 
less  to  relieve  may  not  seem  to  ordinary 
minds  a  very  solid  gain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  a 
malady  is  sure  to  kill  its  victim  if  allow¬ 
ed  to  run  its  course  unchecked,  an  oper¬ 
ation  which  saves  even  one  life  in  a  mill¬ 
ion  cannot  justly  be  condemned  as  use¬ 
less.  Furthermore,  as  an  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  condition  of  successful  treatment 
is  the  accurate  identification  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  any  help  towards  this  is  to  be  vrel- 
comed  as  a  step  in  advance,  however  far 
removed  it  may  seem  to  be  from  the 
sphere  of  practical  usefulness. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  medical 
progress,  probably  more  than  in  that  of 
any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry'. 
The  question.  Is  engineering  a  progres- 
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give  science  ?  for  instance,  would  strike 
every  one  as  palpably  absurd.  Yet  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  amount 
and  quality  of  intellect  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  medicine  are  in  any 
way  inferior  to  that  which  so  success¬ 
fully  copes  with  those  of  mechanical  sci¬ 
ence.  The  truth  is,  that  medicine  does 
not  progress  so  much  as  other  sciences, 
simply  because  it  has  to  do  with  matters 
infinitely  more  complex  and  abstruse 
than  any  of  them.  The  properties  of 
living  matter  cannot  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  without  destroying  the  very 
principle,  the  secret  of  whose  working 
it  is  that  we  wish  to  discover  ;  vital 
energy  cannot  be  weighed  or  an^yzed. 
Dissection  of  the  dead  body  shows 
nothing  more  than  the  structure  of  the 
machine,  and  that  imperfectly  ;  experi¬ 
ments  on  one  kind  of  living  animal  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive  in  the  case  of 
another. 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  increased  by  popular  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  which  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  even  such  slight  means 
of  investigation  as  we  have.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  inquirer  himself.  Medicine  is  by 
the  vast  majority  of  its  professors  taken 
up  solely  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  things  re¬ 
quires  first  of  all  the  possession  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means.  Virtue  is  its  own  re¬ 
ward  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  sphere  of 
labor.  Hence  those  who  are  most  fit¬ 
ted  to  do  work  that  would  make  all 
mankind  their  debtors  have  too  often 
no  material  on  which  to  exercise  their 
powers,  whilst  those  who  have  the  larg¬ 
est  opportunities  for  observation  have 
not  time  to  make  full  use  of  them. 
Moreover,  original  work  does  not  pay, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  discoverer 
is  often  disadvantageous  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner.  The  publication  of  Harvey's 
immortal  Exercitatio  dc  Motu  Cordis  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  loss  of 
most  of  his  patients.  For  this  incom¬ 
patibility  between  research  and  practice 
I  can  see  no  remedy,  unless  a  way  can 
be  found  of  freeing  the  physician  from 
his  dependence  on  patients  without  les¬ 
sening  the  salutary  stimulus  to  exertion. 
If  the  State  were  to  undertake  the  med¬ 


ical  guardianship  of  its  subjects,  and 
doctors  were  to  be  Government  onicials, 
paid  not  by  individuals  but  out  of  the 
public  purse,  on  a  scale  strictly  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  activity  and  suc¬ 
cess,  the  sick  would  probably  be  just  as 
well  cared  for  as  at  present,  and  their 
attendants  would  have  a  position  of 
greater  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  greater  dignity.  Promotion  in  the 
service  would  be  strictly  according  to 
merit  as  estimated  by  the  medical  Irady 
itself,  and  special  encouragement  would 
be  given  to  original  investigation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  plan  would  have 
all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  research  without  its  draw¬ 
backs.  Abstract  science  would  thus  be 
at  once  self-supporting  and  less  apt  to 
lose  touch  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
suffering  humanity.  At  the  same  time 
the  great  work  of  progress  could  be 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  State  in  other 
ways.  It  might  be  enacted  that  a  care¬ 
ful  and  complete  autopsy  of  all  dead 
bodies  without  distinction  should  be 
made  by  thoroughly  qualified  officers 
expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  full  records  of  such  examinations 
should  be  kept,  and  should  be  issued  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  plan  would, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  make  medicine 
advance  more  in  a  few  years  than  it  has 
done  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  those  who  had  recovered 
from  any  illness  to  hang  a  record  of  the 
means  of  cure  in  the  temple  of  .^Escula- 
pius  for  the  benefit  of  fellow-sufferers. 
I  scarcely  dare  do  more  than  hint  at  an¬ 
other  source  of  knowledge,  which  the 
flabby  sentimentalism  of  this  humani¬ 
tarian  age  would  probably  recoil  from 
with  a  shudder.  Yet  as  long  as  capital 
punishment  continues  to  be  enforced, 
society  might  surely  be  allowed  to  get 
some  benefit  from  the  criminal  who  has 
outraged  its  laws  beyond  merely  purg¬ 
ing  itself  of  his  presence.  Of  course  it 
would  be  a  cardinal  principle  that  not 
the  slightest  bodily  pain  should  be  in¬ 
flicted,  and  things  might  easily  be  man¬ 
aged  so  that  even  mental  suffering 
should  be  spared  to  the  condemned 
man.  In  fact,  the  dread  penalty  of  the 
law  might  be  exacted  in  a  way  at  once 
less  unpleasant  to  the  victim  than  at 
present,  and  infinitely  more  advantage- 
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ous  to  mankind.  Gabriel  Fallopius, 
who  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us  that 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  time 
to  time  gave  orders  that  a  crimitial 
should  be  handed  over  to  him  “  quern 
nostro  modo  interfidmus  et  eum  anatomix- 
amus,"  and  even  as  I  write  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  inoculating  a  man  with  leprosy 
as  an  alternative  to  the  gallows  has  been 
tried  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  would  degrade  medi¬ 
cine  and  make  its  professors  more  hate¬ 
ful  than  common  hangmen.  If  carried 
out,  however,  by  State  functionaries,  and 
with  all  due  safeguards  against  abuse, 
the  execution  would  be  transfigured  into 
the  likeness  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  science. 

Even  with  such  limited  means  as  we 
have  at  command,  however,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  medicine 
will  continue  to  make  progress.  A 
more  philosophical  spirit  governs  the 
mind  and  directs  the  efforts  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners.  There  is  less  bigotry  and  sci¬ 
entific  sectarianism  than  in  days  not 
long  gone  by  ;  the  art  of  healing  is  now 
eclectic  in  the  best  sense,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  borrow  useful  hints  from  any 
source,  however  heretical.  Like  Mo- 
li^re,  the  medicine  of  to-day  “  prend  son 
bien  oil  il  le  trouve.  ”  Its  aim,  too,  is 
more  definite  and  individual  than  it  used 
to  be.  We  think  less  of  framing  sys¬ 
tems  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  algebrai¬ 
cal  formulae  of  disease,  and  more  of 
working  out  to  a  correct  solution  the 
particular  problem  before  us.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  specialization,  both  in 
research  and  in  practice,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the 
progress  which  medicine  is  making. 

1  he  enlightened  humility  of  intellect 
which  prefers  patient  interrogation  of 
nature  to  the  formation  of  brilliant  the¬ 
ories  ;  the  careful  assay  of  all  facts  in 
the  crucible  of  experiment,  and  the  use 
of  the  comparative  method  whereby  the 
diseases  of  other  animals,  and  even  of 
plants,  are  made  to  throw  light  on  those 
of  man,  combine  to  make  up  a  tone  of 
thought  in  the  medical  world  which  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  scientific  research  in  the 
present  day  is  what  may  be  called  the 
band-work  which  modern  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  have  made  possi¬ 


ble.  Results  of  inquiry  thus  easily  be¬ 
come  known  through  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  can  at  once  be  tested  by  a 
number  of  independent  investigators. 
In  this  way  error  is  strangled  at  its 
birth,  or  at  any  rate  before  it  has  had 
time  to  do  much  harm,  whilst  truth  is 
likely  to  be  more  quickly  accepted. 
Pregnant  hints  run  less  risk  of  being  left 
slumbering  in  the  Limbo  of  neglect  till 
they  are  forgotten.  The  numerous  or¬ 
gans,  also,  which  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  systematizing  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  what  has  been  attempted  and 
accomplished,  and  presenting  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  results  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  assist  community  of  effort 
by  showing  each  individual  what  his  fel¬ 
low-workers  in  the  same  field  are  doing. 
This  prevents  much  waste  of  time  and 
intellectual  energy,  which  can  be  more 
profitably  applied  in  other  directions. 
Much  is  justly  expected  from  the  Col¬ 
lective  Investigation  which  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  set  on  foot.  The 
scheme  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is  only 
directed  to  one  or  two  common  disor¬ 
ders,  but  it  is  so  clearly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  that  it  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
pand  itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
field  of  diseases. 

It  does  not  seem  rash,  therefore,  to 
anticipate  that  medicine  will  in  the 
future  progress  at  once  more  rapidly 
and  more  surely  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  The  present  condition  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  the  precision  of  our  diagnosis,  the 
abundance  and  efficacy  of  the  thera¬ 
peutical  resources  at  our  disposal,  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  power  of 
forecasting  the  issue  in  many  diseases, 
would  appear  miraculous  to  Hippocrates 
or  Galen,  and  wonderful  to  Harvey,  or 
even  Edward  Jenner.  How  far  the  art 
of  healing  will  progress  is  a  question 
which  lies  beyond  my  scope.  There 
are  certain  limits  which  it  can  never 
hope  to  overpass,  but  within  these 
bounds  it  will  continue  to  advance  in¬ 
definitely.  Much  of  the  traditional  ob¬ 
loquy  with  which  medicine  is  still  some¬ 
times  assailed  is  founded  on  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  its  true  aim  and  function. 
More  is  asked  of  it  than  of  any  other 
art  or  science.  Prolongation  of  life  be¬ 
yond  the  patriarchal  term  ;  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  all  disease  ;  the  immediate  cure 
of  all  injuries  ;  and  the  abolition  of  pain 
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are  among  the  modest  demands  made  on 
medicine  ;  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  by 
the  wave  of  a  magician’s  wand,  so  to 
speak,  without  any  regard  for  the  in* 
exorable  laws  of  nature.  People  have 
long  ceased  to  sneer  at  chemists  for  their 
inability  to  transmute  base  metal  into 
gold,  and  engineers  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  Ireland,  say,  to  the 
North  Pole  ;  but  doctors  are  still  re¬ 
viled  because  they  cannot  enable  a  glut¬ 
ton  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of  digestion 
with  impunity,  or  create  anew  an  organ 
destroyed  by  disease.  Medicine  has  the 
threefold  function  of  curing,  preventing, 
and  alleviating  human  suffering.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  first,  we  have  made  compara¬ 
tively  little  headway  ;  but  if  we  do  not 
cure  more,  we,  at  any  rate,  kill  less, 
and  that  of  itself  is  a  good  deal.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  share  Professor  Huxley’s 
expectation,  that  a  remedy  for  nearly  all 
forms  of  disease  will  sooner  or  later  be 
found  in  drugs.  This  hope  seems  to  me 
not  only  baseless  in  itself,  but  likely  to 
prove  a  will-o’-the-wisp  to  investigators. 
Means  of  prevention  should  be  sought 
for  rather  than  specific  antidotes,  which 
have  seldom  been  discovered  except  by 
accident,  and  which  often  fail  in  the 
time  of  need.  Much  progress  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  this  direction  lies  the  way  for  medi¬ 
cine  to  follow  if  it  is  to  be  truly  progres¬ 
sive.  Apart,  however,  from  either  cure 
or  prevention,  there  is  a  vast  field  for 
the  power  of  medicine  to  display  itself. 


The  art  must  not  be  judged  solely,  or 
perhaps  chiefly,  by  crude  statistics  of 
recoveries  and  deaths.  Even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  former  are  largely  the 
work  of  nature,  the  veriest  sceptic  who 
has  ever  been  ill  himself  or  witnessed 
sickness  in  others  must  confess  that 
the  physician  can  allay  pain,  ward  off 
danger,  soothe  apprehension  and  infuse 
hope.  Even  when  the  issue  is  fatal,  is 
it  to  be  counted  as  nothing  that  death, 
although  victorious,  has  been  disarmed 
of  its  sting  of  physical  anguish  ?  It  may 
be  boldly  asserted  that  if  medicine 
never  wrested  a  single  life  from  an  un¬ 
timely  grave,  it  would  still  deserve  su¬ 
premely  well  of  humanity  for  its  power 
of  relieving  pain.  In  nothing  is  the 
progressive  character  of  the  healing  art 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  constant 
additions  which  are  made  to  our  means 
of  dealing  with  troublesome  symptoms, 
which  even  if  they  do  not  threaten  life, 
make  it  miserable  and  perhaps  useless. 
If  it  be  the  destiny  of  mankind  to  have 
disease  always  going  about  among  them, 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  it  is  still 
much  that  more  and  better  safeguards 
should  be  found  against  it,  that  its  rav¬ 
ages  should  be  lessened,  and  that  our 
life  into  which,  brief  as  it  is,  such  an 
amount  of  suffering  may  be  compressed, 
should  be  rendered  less  and  less  subject 
to  pain,  and  freer  from  bodily  discom¬ 
fort.  On  this  ground  alone  medicine 
may  well  take  its  stand  as  a  progressive 
science. — Fortnightly  Fevietv. 
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India  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  a 
word  of  vague  meaning  in  England,  and 
the  general  British  public  is  beginning 
partially  to  realize  what  our  vast  depen¬ 
dency  really  is.  We  have  lately  had 
Indian  draperies  in  fashion  in  English 
drawing-rooms ;  Indian  villages  have 
been  established  for  exhibition  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  even  Indian  candidates  have 
appeared  before  English  constituencies. 
Last  of  all,  the  great  and  marvellously 
interesting  central  Imperial  exhibition, 
which  is  now  introducing  to  each  other 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Britain’s  em¬ 
pire,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  men  of  the 
parent  stock  to  the  extent  of  that  em¬ 


pire,  and  their  responsibilities  to  so  many 
rich,  and,  above  all  things,  loyal  off¬ 
shoots,  has  its  most  striking  portion  de¬ 
voted  to  India,  and  has  gathered  in  its 
embrace  not  only  the  products  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  has  collected  representa¬ 
tives,  living  or  in  effigy,  of  most  of  its 
peoples,  trades,  and  professions. 

All  this  has  produced  a  certain  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  names,  customs,  and 
differences  of  the  conglomerate  of  East¬ 
ern  races,  whose  destinies  are  disposed 
of  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  who 
look  for  sympathy  and  intelligent  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  English  people. 

Still,  the  knowledge  that  most  people 
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have  is  very  Indistinct.  Even  in  India 
itself,  the  officials  are  necessarily  much 
localized,  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Indian  subjects  are  uncommon.  Every 
point,  therefore,  from  which  an  illumi¬ 
nating  ray  is  thrown  on  the  vast  whole, 
is  worth  careful  examination,  and  no 
apology  is  needed  for  directing  attention 
to  one  very  clear  side-light,  and  trying 
to  show  how  far  it  bears  on  a  great  and 
important  study. 

Since  the  primeval  days,  when  the 
great  Peninsula  was  peopled  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  survivors  of  the  Flood, 
spreading  slowly  down  from  the  cradle 
of  the  race  in  its  extreme  northwest 
frontier,  India  has  been  overswept  by 
tide  after  tide  of  civil  and  religious  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest,  and  each  tide,  as 
it  flowed  and  ebbed,  has  left  scattered 
and  sometimes  broken  traces  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  ;  while  every  local  eddy  and  whirl¬ 
pool  has  mixed  these  traces,  in  some 
places  so  as  to  be  almost  undistinguish- 
able,  besides  forming  new  and  strange 
features  of  its  own. 

Historians,  ethnologists,  geographers 
have  groped  among  these  traces,  and 
studied  them  carefully  and  critically. 
Buildings,  coins,  codes  of  laws,  customs, 
have  all  yielded  their  store  of  records  of 
the  past,  and  have  each  corrected  or  cor¬ 
roborated  the  story  told  by  the  others. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  record  which 
marks  the  spread  of  races,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  empires,  the  struggles  of  man 
with  his  fellow-man  and  with  the  powers 
of  nature,  which  has  not  received  all  the 
attention  it  merits,  and  which  is  among 
those  which  are  least  distinct  and  most 
reliable.  The  arms,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  which  have  been  carried  by  war¬ 
like  populations,  surging  over  vast  coun¬ 
tries,  and  overwhelming  old  kingdoms 
and  communities,  are  full  of  individual¬ 
ity  and  character,  as  are  those  of  more 
primitive  peoples,  which  had  to  combine 
the  necessities  of  war  with  those  of  the 
chase,  and  whose  sword  was  as  often  re¬ 
quired  to  clear  a  path  through  a  prime¬ 
val  forest  as  to  encounter  a  human  foe. 

Weapons  of  some  sort  are  the  first 
necessity  of  man  ;  and  no  other  articles 
demand  such  a  variety  of  materials  for 
their  construction,  none  give  greater 
facilities  for  the  exercise  of  art  in  their 
decoration.  As  civilization  and  art  de¬ 
velop,  there  is  a  gradual  change  from 


the  rude  type  to  the  more  artistic  ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  contact  of  various 
nations,  with  their  religions,  sciences, 
and  customs,  is  distinguished  in  forms 
of  ornament  and  employment  of  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  scale  of  gradual  development  of 
arms  marked  by  Lucretius,  is  still  to  be 
found  nearly  complete  in  India — 

*'  Arma  antiqua  manus,  ungues dentesque  fuere 

£t  lapides  et  item  sylvarum  fragmina,  rami 

Et  flamnue,  atque  igaes  postquam  sunt  cog- 
nita  primum, 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est,  serisque  reperta  ; 

Et  prior  xris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus.” 

From  the  plain  club,  sole  weapon  of  the 
primitive  Toda  herdsman  of  the  Nil- 
giris,  to  the  elaborately  ornamented  and 
highly  tempered  tulwar  of  the  great 
Rajah,  we  may  still  trace  every  step  of 
progress,  and  mark  every  characteristic 
of  tribes  and  nations,  from  primeval  man 
to  advanced  civilization. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
complete  study  of  Indian  arms  and  armor 
has  ever  been  made  on  the  same  lines  as 
Meyrick’s  well-known  work  on  the  arms 
of  Europe.  A  classified  account  of  all 
the  various  weapons  of  the  Peninsula 
would  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vast  number  of  dis¬ 
tinct  races  which  are  still  comprised  in 
our  Indian  empire — races  with  histories 
and  folk-lore  of  their  own,  much  of  which 
is  gradually  fading  away,  and  will  soon 
be  lost,  before  advancing  European 
education  and  influence.  India  has, 
more  than  any  part  of  the  world,  had 
every  stage  of  its  history  marked  by  war 
and  conquest.  From  the  mythic  wars 
of  the  Maha  Bharata,  the  struggles  be¬ 
tween  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  down 
to  the  historical  struggles  of  our  own 
time,  every  movement  has  been  chron¬ 
icled  in  blood.  It  is  only  since  the 
strong  hand  of  English  administration 
has  been  laid  on  the  land  that  the  hus¬ 
bandman  no  longer  follows  the  plough 
with  his  targe  on  his  back  and  his  blade 
by  his  side  ;  is  no  longer  constantly 
liable  to  have  his  peaceful  labor  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  cry  to  arms  to  repulse 
raiding  freebooters  or  hostile  armies, 
and  that  the  natives  are  beginning,  with 
disuse,  to  forget  the  use  of  shield,  sword, 
and  spear. 

There  is  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  open, 
which  we  believe  has  been  untouched  by 
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any  one  but  Mr.  Egerton,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  small  but  most  valu¬ 
able  work  on  the  subject,  published  in 
1880.  As  he  says — 

“  The  present  time  is  favorable  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  national  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  Indian  arms  in  this  country,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  receive  many  new  addi¬ 
tions.  The  use  of  many  of  the  weapons  has 
become  obsolete  within  the  present  generation  ; 
the  great  military  despotisms  of  India  have 
crumbled  to  pieces  ;  those  that  remain  are 
gradually  adopting  European  arms,  and  with 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  the  necessity 
for  carrying  weapons  is  gradually  disappearing 
or  has  altogether  passed  away.  After  the  Sikh 
wars,  and  again  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  a 
general  disarmament  took  place,  many  of  the 
old  armories  were  broken  up,  and  many  curious 
old  weapons  destroyed  and  sold  as  old  metal.” 

No  one  can  have  been  present  at  a 
representative  native  gathering  of  any 
kind  without  being  struck  by  the  num¬ 
berless  types  of  arms  which  even  now 
are  to  be  seen.  The  imperial  assemblage 
at  Delhi  probably  brought  as  many  to¬ 
gether  as  are  ever  likely  to  be  again  col¬ 
lected,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  occa¬ 
sion.  The  yearly  festivals  at  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  States 
are,  however,  as  sufficiently  stimulating 
to  inquiry  ;  and  the  European  visitor 
who  has  watched  the  motley  and  pictur¬ 
esque  processions  during  the  Mohurrum 
and  the  Dussera,  at,  say,  Hyderabad 
and  Mysore,  with  the  warlike  games  and 
exercises  which  form  part  of  the  festival, 
has  been  able  to  see  the  past  histories  of 
the  countries  unrolled  Ixfore  him,  and 
has  seen  weapons  and  instruments  which 
are  wreathed  about  with  old  legend  and 
wild  religious  superstition. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that 
the  arms,  which  we  may  see  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  natives  of  India  to-day, 
or  in  the  collections  in  England  and  the 
Continent,  are  all  comparatively  mod¬ 
em,  and  that  very  few  date  back  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  years.  What 
records  have  we  of  the  arms  which  were 
used  in  prehistoric  days,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  that 
period  which  we  call  the  middle  ages  ? 

The  Maha  Bharata,  the  earliest  Hindu 
epic  poem,  written  in  Sanscrit,  tells  of 
a  great  war  between  the  Pandavas  and 
the  Kauravas,  as  the  “  Iliad  ”  tells  of 
a  war  between  Greece  and  Trov.  Its 
events,  which  are  referred  by  General 
Cunningham  to  the  fifteenth  century  be¬ 


fore  the  Christian  era,  were  probably,  in 
the  first  instance,  recorded  in  the  lays 
of  a  number  of  bards  ;  but  the  whole 
work  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  by 
one  Brahman  sage,  known  by  the  name 
of  Vyasa.  In  it  we  have  numberless  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  arms  and  equipment  of 
its  heroes.  Rajahs  in  golden  mail, 
masses  of  war  elephants  and  chariots, 
horsemen  and  footmen  in  vast  numbers, 
take  part  in  its  contests.  The  prowess 
of  individuals  with  particular  weapons 
is  recorded  ;  and  the  narrative  of  life 
and  customs,  though  told  with  all  the 
exaggeration  of  Eastern  romance,  is  so 
circumstantial  in  many  ways,  that  we 
may  know  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
picture  of  the  old-world  warrior  and  his 
armament.  The  bow,  common  to  all 
nations,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  story, 
and  we  have  the  familiar  tale  of  the  bow, 
which  only  the  heaven-gifted  prince  can 
bend,  and  the  impossible  mark,  which 
he  alone  can  hit.  Clubs,  swords,  jave¬ 
lins,  spears,  and  bucklers,  are  also  com¬ 
mon  to  the  heroes  of  the  Maha  Bharata, 
with  those  of  the  epics  of  other  peoples. 
But  there  is  one  distinctive  weapon,  the 
chakra  or  quoit,  which  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  as  an  old  acquaintance,  except, 
may  be,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
Arjuna,  the  Pandava  prince,  is  exhibited 
as  whirling  his  sharp-edged  quoit  or 
chakra  at  whatever  object  he  would, 
and  never  missing  his  mark  ;  and  this 
weapon  has  descended  unchanged  to 
our  own  day,  when  the  Alkali  Sikhs 
still  wear  the  chakra  in  their  turbans, 
and  still  pride  themselves  on  their  skill 
in  throwing  it. 

The  second  great  Sanscrit  epic,  the 
Ramayana,  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 
its  action  is  laid  about  1000  b.c.  Again 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  story  hinges 
on  marvellous  weapons.  It  commences 
with  the  festival  of  the  Swayamvara  (or 
marriage  festival)  of  Sita,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  a  great  Rajah  who  reigned 
eastward  of  Ayodhya,  the  modern  Oude. 
He  possessed  a  huge  bow,  which  Siva 
had  used,  and  which  was  retained  as  a 
mark  of  sovereignty.  Sita  was  to  be 
given  in  marriage  to  the  princely  suitor 
who  could  bend  it. 

”  For  ...  it  was  lair 
.  .  .  when  any  asked  a  maid, 

Of  noble  house,  fair  and  desirable. 

He  must  make  good  his  skill  in  martial  arts 
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Against  all  suitors  who  should  challenge  it ; 
Nor  must  the  custom  break  itself  forkings.” 

Not  a  Rajah  of  the  many  who  made 
the  essay  could  even  lift  it  from  the 
ground  till  Rama  came,  the  son  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Ayodhya,  who  not  only 
took  up  and  bent  the  bow,  but  seized  it 
in  such  a  powerful  grasp,  that  he  broke 
it,  and  of  course  became  the  husband  of 
the  fair  princess.  The  long  story  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  all  the  adventures  of 
Rama  and  Sita  in  exile  in  the  jungles  ; 
in  the  abduction  of  Sita  by  Ravana,  the 
monarch  of  Lanka  (the  modern  Ceylon)  ; 
the  wars  with  Ravana,  in  which  Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey-god,  plays  a  distin¬ 
guished  part ;  and  the  final  united  reign 
at  Ayodhya  of  Rama  and  Sita.  The 
incidents  of  the  Ramayana  are  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  in  the  bas-reliefs  on 
Hindu  architecture,  and  every  variety  of 
weapon,  in  the  actual  forms  which  exist 
to-day,  are  portrayed  as  being  common¬ 
ly  used  by  the  heroes  of  the  tale.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  conventional  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  giant  monarch  Ravana,  he  is 
shown  with  twenty  arms,  and  in  each 
hand  a  different  weapon.  The  Hindus 
have  found  that  Rama  was  not  only 
the  great  and  beneficent  monarch  of 
Ayodhya,  but  also  recognize  in  him  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  Rama  Chandra, 
and  add  to  the  marvels  of  the  story  of 
the  broken  bow  of  Siva.  The  meeting 
is  described  between  Rama  Chandra  and 
Parasurama,  who  was  himself  an  avatar 
of  the  deity  in  which  the  latter  says  that 
he  has  heard  that  Rama  Chandra  has 
broken  Siva’s  bow,  and  challenges  him 
to  bend  another  bow  ;  “  the  bow  which 
I  now  offer  to  you  is  Vishnu’s.”  Rama 
Chandra  is  victor  in  this  trial  also,  and 
bends  and  strings  the  bow,  thus  proving 
that  he  also  is  divine. 

As  we  pass  the  name  Parasurama,  we 
note  again  the  connection  of  a  weapon. 
Parasurama,  Rama  with  the  axe  {parasu) 
is  an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  in  which  the  in¬ 
carnate  deity  is  represented  armed  with 
an  axe.  This  incarnation  of  Vishnu  was 
undertaken  by  the  deity  to  exterminate 
the  Kshattriya,  or  warrior  caste,  which 
had  tried  to  assert  its  supremacy  over 
the  Brahmanical  or  priestly  caste.  This 
myth  has  been  taken  by  some  to  refer 
to  the  legendary  invasion  of  India  from 
Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  Sesostris  or 
Parusram,  the  leader  with  the  battle-axe. 
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The  representations  of  Parasurama 
show  him  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  of 
the  pattern  common  on  the  Malabar 
coast — a  small  crescent-shaped  blade, 
with  a  plain  wooden  haft!  In  the  south¬ 
west  of  India  this  deity  is  known  as  the 
power  that  raised  Travancore  from  the 
waters,  and  is  specially  worshipped  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

We  have  said  that  the  scenes  of  the 
Ramayana,  with  the  weapons  of  the 
combatants,  are  found  often  portrayed 
in  Hindu  sculpture.  But  we  find  in  the 
still  more  ancient  remains  of  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  at  Sanchi  and  else¬ 
where,  most  careful  representations  of 
armed  men,  and  the  operations  of  a  siege 
are  depicted,  undertaken  probably,  as 
General  Cunningham  thinks,  to  recover 
possession  of  some  holy  relic  ;  and  we 
are  called  upon  to  remark  how  closely 
the  tale  told  by  these  sculptures  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  descriptions  by  Greek  his¬ 
torians  of  the  armies  of  Hindostan.  In 
the  later,  but  still  ancient  sculptures, 
ranging  in  antiquity  from  the  Amravati 
Tope,  the  hill-caves  of  Orissa,  the  caves 
of  Ajunta,  down  to  the  Jain  sculptures 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  still  more 
recent  Marwari  rock-carvings,  we  have 
very  clear  representations  of  arms,  many 
of  which  are  familiar  to  us  at  the  present 
day. 

Curious  and  interesting  particulars  of 
the  actual  construction  of  legendary 
weapons  are  found  in  some  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  commentaries  on  the  ancient 
writings.  The  bows  varied  in  length 
from  the  length  of  a  man’s  arm  to  4 
cubits  or  6  feet,  of  which  the  latter 
dimension  was  considered  the  best. 
They  were  made  of  metal,  horn,  or 
wood  ;  but  the  best  bows  were  con¬ 
structed  from  the  bamboo,  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  The  arrows  also 
varied  in  length  from  3  feet  to  5  or  6. 
They  were  tipped  with  steel  points  vari¬ 
ously  shaped,  needle  or  lance  pointed, 
semicircular,  dentiform,  double-edged 
or  jagged  like  a  saw  ;  and  these  fnrifis 
of  points  are  to-day  to  be  found  on  the 
arrows  of  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India.  The  shafts  were  greased  or 
anointed  to  facilitate  their  flight  ;  but 
they  never  appear  to  have  been  poisoned. 
Some  were  altogether  made  of  iron,  and 
it  is  perhaps  those  to  which  Curtius  al¬ 
ludes  when  he  says  that  some  of  the 
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Indian  archers  shot  with  arrows  which 
were  too  heavy  to  be  very  manageable. 
One  characteristic  of  the  archery  of  the 
ancient  Hindus  seems  to  have  been 
p>eculiar  to  them  alone,  which  consisted 
in  shooting  a  number  of  arrows  at  once, 
from  four  to  nine  at  a  time. 

The  swords  were,  as  in  later  days,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  many 
localities  were  credited  with  producing 
the  best  blades.  Those  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  were  praised  as  tough  and  capable 
of  taking  a  fine  edge.  The  sword  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Veda  of  the  best  size  must 
have  been  a  two-handed  weapon,  as  it 
was  fifty  fingers  long,  with  a  hilt  guarded 
by  an  iron  netting,  probably  resembling 
the  modern  pata^  or  the  long  kanda  of 
the  Rajput.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  l^en  any  special  distribution  of 
weapons  to  combatants  of  different 
ranks,  though  bows  and  arrows,  maces, 
javelins,  swords,  and  shields  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  arms  of  the 
chiefs,  who  went  to  battle  mounted  on 
chariots,  whilst  their  followers  carried 
in  addition  spears  and  axes  of  various 
forms,  and  other  missiles  of  different 
kinds. 

Nor  must  it  be  considered  that  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
contests  with  foreign  invaders,  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  ancient  Hindus  arose 
from  a  want  of  careful  cultivation  of 
the  theory  of  the  art  of  war.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  army  is  carefully  laid 
down,  from  the  small  primary  unit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  elephant,  one  chariot, 
three  horse  and  five  foot  soldiers,  to  the 
successive  combinations  of  the  same  into 
larger  bodies,  increasing  in  size.  Tac¬ 
tics  were  not  omitted.  The  formation 
of  an  army  into  centre  and  wings,  with 
a  reserve,  was  known  and  taught.  The 
use  of  advanced  and  rear  guards,  scouts, 
and  flanking  parties,  the  employment  of 
the  different  arms  in  the  ground  best 
suited  to  the  action  of  each,  and  the  best 
formations  for  camp  and  battle  array, 
were  laid  down  in  the  ancient  writings 
as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  •  in  the 
soundest  modem  treatises  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  art.  Stores  of  food  and  fuel  were 
to  be  collected,  and  last,  not  least, 
skilled  medical  attendance  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  ; 
and  the  host  of  armed  men  was  ordered 
to  be  guided  in  all  its  actions  by  the 
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“  strict  rules  of  self-denial,  liberality, 
and  religion." 

Before  leaving  the  prehistoric  times, 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  the  hordes  which  spread  east 
and  west  from  the  common  cradle  of 
the  race,  in  their  warlike  customs,  and 
particularly  in  their  common  reverence 
for  the  sword.  The  Christian  heroes, 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  who  personi¬ 
fied  their  swords  Joyeuse  and  Excalibur, 
and  the  Christian  knights,  who  bowed 
before  their  cross-handled  blades,  in¬ 
herited  the  idea  from  a  common  ancestry 
with  the  noble  Rajput,  who  carried  out 
in  solemn  festival  the  Karga  S'hapna, 
the  worship  of  the  sword.  The  banks 
of  the  Oxus  sent  colonizers  equally  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  to  the  plains 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  their  descendants  in 
the  gloomy  North,  and  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  East,  both  maintained  the 
same  thirst  for  glory,  the  same  desire  to 
please  the  fair,  and  the  same  sentiment 
of  romantic  honor  and  chivalry. 

One  of  the  oaths  most  binding  on 
the  Rajput  was  when  he  swore  on  his 
sword,  and  this  form  of  oath  was  equally 
binding  and  equally  practised  among 
chivalrous  European  p)eoples  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  When  Bernardo  del  Carpio 
marched  against  Charlemagne — 

“  As  through  the  glen  his  spears  did  gleam, 
these  soldiers  from  the  hills, 

They  swelled  his  host,  as  mountain  stream 
receives  the  roaring  rills  ; 

They  round  his  banner  flocked,  in  scorn  of 
haughty  Charlemagne, 

And  thus  upon  their  swords  are  sworn  the 
faithful  sons  of  Spain.” 

The  Karga  S' hapna  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  rites  among  the  festivals 
of  the  Rajput,  and  was  carried  out  on 
the  departure  of  the  monsoon,  when  he 
was  again  able  to  indulge  his  warlike 
propensities,  which  had  perforce  been 
in  abeyance  during  the  rains. 

The  particular  sword  whichTwas  wor¬ 
shipped  was  the  double-edged  khanda. 
This,  after  fasting,  ablution,  and  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  his  house¬ 
hold,  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  arms, 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  the 
Court,  was  carried  in  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Devi,  goddess  of  battle,  and 
placed  by  the  priests,  as  an  emblem  of 
Heri,  the  god  of  battle,  on  the  altar  be¬ 
fore  the  image  of  his  divine  consort. 
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Buffaloes  were  sacrificed,  offerings  of 
sugar  and  garlands  of  flowers  were  made, 
arms  were  given,  worship  was  paid  to 
the  sword,  and  other  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  during  nine  days,  after  which 
the  sword  was  borne  home  in  state,  the 
warlike  religious  festival  for  the  year 
was  over,  and  the  martial  Rajput  was 
again  able  to  sally  from  his  stronghold 
for  raid  and  foray. 

The  sword  is  recognized,  even*  in  our 
own  day,  as  an  offering  showing  the 
profoundest  homage  and  the  strictest 
fidelity,  by  the  Indian  custom'of  offer¬ 
ing  the  hilt  to  a  superior,  which  he 
touches  in  appreciation  of  the  implied 
loyalty. 

With  the  Mohammedan  invasions  of 
India,  the  first  important  one  of  which 
was  made  in  a.d.  1001,  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ghazni,  a  new  period  of  history  begins, 
which  includes  all  the  centuries  up  to 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Mogul  empire 
and  the  establishment  of  British  power. 
The  early  part  of  this  period  seems  to 
be  marked  by  the  introduction  of  artil¬ 
lery  into  India,  some  knowledge  of 
which,  in  its  crudest  and  earliest  forms, 
had  probably  already  been  learned  in 
the  minor  invasions  by  the  Arabs  into 
Sind,  who  came  provided  with  catapults 
and  other  engines,  and  were  successful 
in  sieges  to  an  extent  unknown  before 
to  an  age  which  had  considered  that  100 
bowmen  in  a  fort  were  a  match  for  10,- 
000  enemies.  Fiery  or  explosive  pro¬ 
jectiles  were  discharged  from  instru¬ 
ments  like  catapults  or  mangonels,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  battering-rams 
and  balistas,  in  the  armies  of  the 
Caliphs  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
effects,  and  experience  in  their  use, 
were  carried  into  India  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Mohammedan  forces,  which  were 
led  against  the  monarchs  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Indus.  The  use  of  these 
new  and  formidable  engines  must  have 
carried  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  old  fortresses,  which  had 
been  so  impregnable  against  the  vast 
hosts  formerly  arrayed  against  them. 

“His  fierce  beleaguercrs  pour 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before. 

And  horrible  as  new  ; — javelins  that  fly, 
Enwreathed  with  smoky  flames,  through  the 
dark  sky  ; 

And  red-hot  globes,  that,  opening  as  they 
mount. 

Discharge,  as  from  a  kindled  naphtha-fount. 


Showers  of  consuming  fire  o’er  all  below  ; 
Looking,  as  through  th’  illumined  night  they  go, 
Like  those  wild  birds  that  by  the  Magians  oft. 
At  festivals  of  fire,  were  sent  aloft 
Into  the  air,  with  blazing  fagots  tied 
To  their  huge  wings,  scattering  combustion 
wide. 

All  night  the  groans  of  wretches  who  expire 
In  agony,  beneath  these  darts  of  fire. 

Ring  through  the  city." 

The  prominent  part  which  artillery 
should  take  in  war,  was  early  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  who  col¬ 
lected  and  organized  masses  of  guns  of 
different  calibres,  from  the  heaviest  ord¬ 
nance  to  the  light  camel-piece  ;  and 
even  the  latest  developments  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  science  of  artillery,  on  which  we  so 
much  pride  ourselves  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
in  these  distant  days.  The  breech-load¬ 
ing  gun,  the  gun  which  is  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  in  various  portions  and 
can  be  fitted  together  for  action,  were 
known  to  and  used  by  Akbar  ;  and  he 
must  also  have  realized  the  value  of  the 
concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  if  it  is 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  he  united  to¬ 
gether  a  large  number  of  pieces  and  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  could  be  discharged  by 
one  match. 

Some  enormous  pieces  of  artillery  are 
chronicled  as  having  been  constructed 
in  various  States  of  India,  rivalling  the 
monster  guns  of  the  same  period  which 
remain  as  relics  in  the  old  fortresses 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mons  Meg, 
which  peers  grimly  over  the  castled  rock 
of  Edinburgh,  is  only  about  thirteen  feet 
long,  with  a  calibre  of  twenty  inches  ; 
while,  beside  many  other,  no  doubt  well- 
known,  guns  in  India,  the  great  gun  long 
preserved  at  Bijapur,  which  had  been 
used  by  Aurungzebe  at  the  capture  of 
the  place,  had  a  calibre  of  twenty-eight 
inches  ;  and  there  is  an  old  gun  lying  on 
a  cavalier  in  a  ruined  and  forgotten  fort 
at  Sacripatna  in  Mysore,  whose  length 
is  nearly  eighteen  feet,  with  a  calibre  of 
ten  inches.* 

*  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mandalay,  noting  that, 
out  of  about  2000  pieces  of  artillery  lately  uken 
in  that  town,  some  are  very  curious  and  valu¬ 
able  bronze  and  brass  guns.  Many  of  them  are 
long  guns  of  great  weight  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  are  of  Portuguese 
or  Spanish  manufacture.  Some  are  quaint 
pieces,  shaped  like  dragons,  and  must  have 
been  allotted  to  particular  regiments  or  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  people. 
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How  the  science  of  artillery  and  the 
power  of  using  masses  of  that  arm  grew 
and  flourished  in  purely  native  States 
down  to  the  most  recent  times  is  known 
to  all  who  remember  how  stanchly  the 
Sikhs  fought  their  guns  at  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshahar,  Sobraon,  Chillianwallah, 
and  Guzerat,  when  our  best  sepoy  bat¬ 
talions  reeled  back  discomfited,  and  even 
the  British  regiments  were  staggered  by 
the  well-directed  and  sustained  dis¬ 
charge. 

With  the  possession  of  formidable  ar¬ 
tillery,  came  to  the  military  States  a 
knowledge  how  to  employ  that  arm  to 
the  best  effect,  and,  both  in  attack  and 
defence,  the  science  of  fortification  was 
practised  on  the  European  method. 
High  walls  and  towers,  perched  upon 
rocky  heights,  were  no  longer  considered 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  security  ;  nor  was  a 
direct  attack  by  assault  prudent,  or  in¬ 
deed  possible.  Fortresses  were  placed 
in  good  strategical  positions,  surrounded 
by  ditch,  ravelin,  and  all  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  defence ;  while  sieges  were 
carried  out  in  a  series  of  approaches,  by 
which  the  Are  of  the  place  was  gradually 
overpowered,  and  a  breach  regularly 
formed,  before  the  assault  was  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  the  subject  of 
purely  native  artillery  in  India  without 
a  thought  of  the  marvellously  effective 
means  of  transporting  guns  employed  by 
some  at  least  of  the  great  States.  Our 
great  antagonists  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
were  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  in  being  able  to  use  the  bullocks 
of  Mysore,  the  famous  Amrit  Mahal 
cattle.  These  cattle,  whose  breeding 
was  most  carefully  supervised,  furnished 
the  draught  animals  for  the  Mysore  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  and  in  the  days  when  roads  were 
not,  and  the  great  routes  of  traffic  were 
at  best  rough  tracks,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  efficient.  The  unexpected 
celerity  of  Hyder’ s  movement  on  Bed- 
nore,  and  his  good  fortune,  on  another 
occasion,  in  saving  his  artillery,  after 
his  disastrous  defeat  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
at  Porto  Novo,  were  entirely  due  to  the 
stanchness  and  activity  of  his  gun-bul¬ 
locks,  which  moved  his  batteries  at  a 
quicker  pace  even  than  the  march  of 
his  infantry. 

The  European,  who  only  knows  the 
slow  and  heavy  cattle  of  the  West,  can 
hardly  realize  the  value  for  draught  of 


these  light,  fawn-colored,  deer-like  cat¬ 
tle.  Alas  that  the  great  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Hunsur,  which  mainly  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and  which  had  been  main¬ 
tained  with  every  care  through  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  Mysore  State,  and  under 
the  British  tutelage  of  the  country  for 
so  long,  was  abolished  as  an  unnecessary 
expense  by  a  well-known  Liberal  states¬ 
man  !  Too  late  it  was  recognized  how 
great  was  the  loss,  even  in  our  own  .day, 
for  military  purposes,  of  the  Amrit 
Mahal  bullocks  ;  and  the  greatest  efforts 
are  now  being  made,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Hay  of  the 
Madras  army,  to  re-establish  the  breed 
in  some  of  its  original  purity  and  value. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  very 
material  influence  on  the  weapons  of 
India.  The  firearms  and  swords  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  then  a  European 
celebrity,  and  the  natives  eagerly  sought 
for  them  for  personal  use,  and  also  as 
patterns  for  their  own  manufacture. 
The  gun  with  which  Akbar,  at  the  siege 
of  Chilor,  shot  the  commander  of  the 
enemy’s  garrison,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
European  piece  ;  and  the  sword  of 
Sivaji,  the  Mahratta  chief,  was  a  very 
good  Genoese  blade.  The  long  straight 
blades  of  the  gauntlet-handled  swords 
called  pata  were  frequently  of  Spanish 
manufacture,  and  the  product  of  the 
forges  of  Toledo  found  its  way  to  the 
armory  of  the  Indian  Rajah.  Many 
Spanish  barrels  are  found  mounted  on 
old  matchlocks,  and  were  much  valued 
for  their  fine  workmanship  and  accurate 
shooting.  The  description  in  “  The 
Pirate”  of  the  “beautiful  Spanish 
barrel  gun,  inlaid  with  gold,  small  in  the 
bore,  and  of  immense  length,”  which 
was  given  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun  by 
Cleveland,  and  with  which  the  latter 
boasts  that  ”  he  can  put  a  hundred  swan- 
shot  through  a  Dutchman’s  cap  at  eighty 
paces,”  and  that  ”  he  has  hit  a  wild  bull 
at  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,”  is  true 
even  now  of  some  of  the  most  cherished 
guns  which  are  to  be  seen  in  India. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Indian  islands  did  not  leave  any  special 
traces  on  the  weapons  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  French  and 
English  began  to  establish  their  trading 
stations  in  the  Peninsula,  maintained 
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their  commercial  rights  by  force  of 
arms,  and  asserted  a  strong  influence 
wherever  they  set  their  feet,  that  a 
radical  change  in  all  warlike  methods 
was  commenced,  and  European  arms  and 
tactics  were  systematically  introduced. 
The  French  set  the  example  of  arming 
and  drilling  natives  of  the  country  after 
the  European  model. 

Dupleix  was  the  first  to  see  that  native 
armies  could  not  stand  before  European 
troops  ;  and  he  also  saw  that  the  natives 
of  India  were  quite  capable  of  receiving 
European  discipline  and  learning  to  fight 
with  European  efficiency.  This  example 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  English  ; 
and  in  all  the  great  struggles  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  sepoy  battalions, 
led  by  European  officers,  and  taught  to 
use  their  arms  in  the  European  manner, 
have  formed  the  major  part  of  the  forces 
which  have  shattered  in  succession  every 
native  power  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalayas.  As  Professor  Seely  has 
most  truly  pointed  out,  “  England  did 
not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
conquer  India’* — India  “has  rather 
conquered  herself.” 

But  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
methods  of  organization  was  not  con- 
Bned  alone  to  European  powers.  Many 
native  States  saw  their  value,  and  war¬ 
like  sovereigns  strove  to  utilize  the  same 
methods  ;  but  they  never  had  complete 
success  unless  they  employed  some 
European  soldier  of  fortune  to  lead  their 
levies.  The  drilled  bodies  of  men  were 
incomparably  superior  to  the  old  armies  ; 
but  the  European  leadership  was  the 
point  of  steel  upon  the  spear,  which 
doubled  its  value  and  efficiency.  Ray¬ 
mond,  De  Boigne,  Avitabile,  and  many 
others  formed  important  forces,  which, 
when  the  skilled  leadership  was  with¬ 
drawn,  remained  still  formidable,  but 
were  unable  to  give  security  to  the  States 
they  served.  To-day  almost  all  the 
States  of  India  which  remain  under 
native  rule  maintain  armed  forces,  dif¬ 
fering  widely  in  strength  and  efficien¬ 
cy  ;  but  the  military  value  of  each  one 
is  gauged  entirely  by  the  nearness  of  its 
approximation  to  the  European  model, 
which  all  strive  to  follow. 

The  natural  result  of  this  European¬ 
izing  the  art  of  war  in  India,  and  also 
of  the  general  disarming  the  population, 
has  been  that  the  demand  for  the  old 


weapons  has  almost  ceased,  and  the 
manufacture  of  swords,  matchlocks,  dag¬ 
gers,  &C.,  for  which  many  localities  were 
celebrated  in  times  past,  is  gradually 
dying  out,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  but  articles  required  for  state  or 
ornamental  purposes.  “  The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  Indian  war,  the 
pride  of  jewelled  sword  and  dagger, 
damascened  shield  and  inlaid  match¬ 
lock,  will  soon  have  disappeared  before 
the  more  sombre  and  uniform  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  battle  array. 

In  all  the  many  contests,  great  and 
small,  in  which  England  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India,  her  troops  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  most  variously  armed 
tribes  and  nations,  both  as  allies  and 
enemies  ;  and  in  many  galleries,  public 
and  private,  in  Windsor  Castle,  in  the 
great  museums,  and  in  private  collec¬ 
tions,  the  interesting  relics  of  this  con¬ 
tact  are  now  to  be  seen.  Hardly  one  of 
the  many  officials,  civil  and  military, 
whom  England  has  sent  forth  to  con¬ 
quer  and  to  administer  her  great  depen¬ 
dency,  returns  to  his  native  island  with¬ 
out  hanging  up  in  his  quiet  home  some 
quaint  and  characteristic  weapons,  as 
reminiscences  of  the  distant  land  of  his 
exile,  where  he  worked  or  fought. 

Every  one  of  these  weapons  tells  its 
own  tale  to  the  instructed  eye  ;  and  as 
in  the  gorgeous  collection  of  the  ex¬ 
viceroy  or  the  great  general  we  can  recall 
his  personal  intercourse  with  descend¬ 
ants  of  powerful  dynasties  or  chiefs  of 
great  armies,  so,  in  the  few  simple  arms 
which  are  treasured  by  the  humbler 
official,  we  have  a  silent  memento  of 
years  of  work  in  lonely  district  stations, 
among  wild  and  primitive  tribes. 

The  arms  of  India  may  be  roughly 
classified  by  their  style  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  As  Mr.  Egerton  says,  “  There  is 
as  great  a  variety  of  art  in  Indian  weap¬ 
ons  as  there  is  in  architecture  ;  and  there 
is  as  strongly  marked  a  line  between 
Aryan  and  Turanian  art,  or,  speaking 
roughly,  between  the  arms  of  the  north 
and  south  of  India,  as  between  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Taj  and  the  temple  of 
Chillumbrum.”  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  separate  Ayran  and  Turanian 
arms  with  undeviating  accuracy.  Both 
have  borrowed  much  of  their  art  from 
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other  sources,  and  in  the  many  campaigns 
which  have  had  their  course  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  types 
of  construction  and  ornamentation  have 
been  greatly  mingled.  The  delicate 
tracery  and  floral  patterns  of  the  north 
of  India  are  frequently  found  in  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  south,  as  are  the  more  mas¬ 
sive,  siwfer,  and  sometimes  grotesque 
outlines  of  the  south  encountered  in  the 
north. 

Naturally  the  hilts  of  swords  and  dag¬ 
gers,  in  their  variety  of  shape,  have  lent 
themselves  to  ornamental  purposes  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  swords  worn  by 
monarchs,  or  sent  by  them  as  gifts  to 
other  potentates, have  frequently  merited 
the  description  of  Excalibur,  which  was 
worthy  to  be  “  stored  in  some  treasure- 
house  of  mighty  kings  ” — 

"  For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 
sparks  ; 

Myriads  of  topaz  lights  and  jacinth  work 

Of  subtlest  jewellery." 

Plate-mail,  and  shields  also,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  spears,  chakras  (quoits), 
and  the  numberless  quaint  varieties  of 
the  articles  in  the  Indian  warrior’s  equip¬ 
ment,  have  been  the  field  for  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  every  kind. 

The  methods  of  applying  decoration 
have  been  many  and  various.  The  fa¬ 
mous  enamel  of  Jaipur,  Koftgari  work, 
Bidri  work.  Niello  work,  have  all  been 
employed.  Silver  and  gold  have  been 
engraved,  chiselled  in  relief  or  repauss^, 
beside  being  used  in  brocade  for  the  lin¬ 
ings  of  shields  and  the  interior  of  sword- 
hilts.  Brass,  copper,  bronze,  carved 
wood  have  all  been  utilized  ;  while  the 
most  precious  jewels,  with  jade,  jasper, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell,  have 
all  found  their  place.  Painting  and 
lacquer-work  figure  on  wood  and  hide, 
ard  leather  sword-belts  and  scabbards 
have  been  richly  embossed  and  em¬ 
broidered. 

In  naming  these  materials  and  proc¬ 
esses,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without 
notice  a  most  interesting  and  little  known 
piece  of  etymology  connected  with  one 
of  them,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Egerton.*  The  shagreen,  which  is  much 

*  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  that 
in  Stormonth’s  very  valuable  dictionary  (library 
edition),  this  piece  of  etymology — which  we 
failed  to  6nd  in  many  dictionaries  in  common 
use— is  correctly  given. 


prized  for  scabbards  in  Persia,  is  made 
from  the  artificially  roughened  skin  of  a 
donkey’s  back,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  Persian  word  saghri,  which  means 
hack.  We  in  England  know  of  shagreen 
as  rough  skin,  and  the  idea  of  roughness 
has  been  probably  carried  into  the  com¬ 
mon  word  chagrin,  which  has  travelled 
through  French  to  our  daily  use.’ 

Though,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  best 
swords  worn  in  India  were  Persian, 
there  are  many  localities  in  the  Peninsula 
which  have  been  famous  in  their  day  for 
the  production  of  the  blades  which  fitted 
into  these  gorgeous  mountings,  and  of 
the  matchlocks  and  fine  mail,  which  re¬ 
ceived  such  careful  ornament.  Many 
famous  armorers  have  forged  sword  and 
spear,  and  some  few  still  remain,  who 
show,  principally  nowadays  by  the  fine 
quality  of  their  boar-spears  and  shikar- 
knives,  how  well  they  must  have  w'orked 
when  their  skill  was  given  to  more 
war-like  weapons.  Among  those,  whose 
names  have  long  been  well  and  honor¬ 
ably  known,  Bodraj  of  Aurungabad  and 
Arnachellam  of  Salem  know  no  supe¬ 
riors,  and  still  can  show  how  the  blades 
of  the  old  tulwars  were  of  such  fine 
quality  and  temper. 

Many  of  the  weapons  of  strange  shape 
and  character  to  be  found  in  India  de¬ 
serve  speci'al  notice  on  account  of  their 
appropriateness  to  the  district  in  which 
they  have  originated,  their  historical  as¬ 
sociations,  or  their  individual  peculiarity 
of  shape  and  quality.  The  kukri,  the 
national  weapon  of  Nepal,  is  about 
nineteen  inches  in  total  length,  with  an 
unguarded  hilt.  Its  blade,  generally 
of  bright  steel,  is  incurved,  heavy  and 
widening  toward  the  point.  It  has  more 
the  qualities  of  a  good  billhook  than 
anything  else  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
its  original  function,  for  the  Gorkha  re¬ 
quired  it  not  only  for  fighting  purposes, 
but  also  to  clear  his  way  through  the 
jungles  of  the  Terai.  In  his  practised 
hands,  the  kukri  is  the  handiest  of  tools 
and  the  most  formidable  of  weapons, — 
how  formidable,  those  who  have  been  in 
action  with  the  Gorkha  battalions  in  our 
service  can  well  testify. 

Like  the  kukri  of  the  Gorkha,  the  big 
knife  of  the  Coorg  mountaineer  derived 
its  shape  from  the  daily  necessities  of 
life  in  dense  jungles.  The  tremendous 
monsoon  rains,  which  break  on  the 
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mountains  of  the  west  coast  of  India, 
develop  an  extraordinarily  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  district,  and  the  in* 
habitants  found  the  constant  want  of  an 
implement  to  open  their  way  through 
the  thick  underwood  and  clumps  of 
bamboo.  The  Coorg  knife,  the  ayda 
katii,  is  about  the  same  length  as  the 
kukris  also  with  blade  incurved,  but  still 
wider  and  heavier.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  characteristics  is  that  it  has 
no  sheath  ;  but  is  carried,  slung  naked, 
across  the  hips,  through  a  slit  in  a  metal 
belt.  The  belt  is  called  a  todunga,  and 
is  made  generally  in  either  brass  or  sil¬ 
ver,  of  a  solid  plate  behind,  fastening 
in  front  with  massive  and  handsome 
chains.  A  spike  projects  to  the  rear 
from  the  centre  of  this  plate  at  the  back. 
This  spike  has  no  apparent  definite  use  ; 
but  it  was  remarked,  at  the  imperial  as¬ 
semblage  at  Delhi,  that  the  Coorg  chiefs, 
who  were  there  in  the  costume  and  wear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  their  native  country, 
were  not  incommoded  by  any  crowd 
pressing  on  them  from  behind. 

The  quoits  still  worn  by  the  Alkali 
Sikhs  have  been  mentioned  above.  They 
are  flat  steel  rings,  sharpened  at  the  outer 
edge,  and  sometimes  handsomely  damas¬ 
cened  in  gold.  They  are  worn  encir¬ 
cling  a  conical  cap  or  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  the  turban,  or  sometimes  slung 
upon  the  left  arm.  They  are  thrown 
with  great  accuracy,  and,  though  not 
now  used  for  war  purposes,  the  Sikh 
soldier,  in  his  kusrut  or  display  with  his 
weapons — a  kind  of  assault  at  arras — 
will  cut  in  two  a  gourd  elevated  on  a 
stick  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  head,  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  The 
quoit  or  chakra  is  one  of  the  typical 
weapons  of  Vishnu,  and  it  is  also  the 
weapon  with  which  Siva,  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  child  of 
Parvati,  which  he  replaced  with  the  head 
of  an  elephant,  thus  forming  the  ele¬ 
phant-headed  god  Ganesa,  the  Hindu 
Janus,  and  the  god  of  policy  and  pru¬ 
dence. 

The  Alkali  Sikhs  also  wear  on  the  cap 
the  baghnak  or  waghnak,  the  tiger-claw. 
This  is  an  arrangement  of  four  small  and 
sharp  curved  blades  or  claws,  which  fit 
inside  the  fingers,  fixed  to  a  plate  of  steel 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  by  rings  at  the  wrist  and  fin¬ 
gers.  It  was  with  the  baghnak  that  the 


Mahratta  chief  Sivaji  treacherously  slew 
Afzul  Khan,  the  general  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  monarch  of  Bijapur,  as  is  so 
vividly  narrated  by  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor  in  “Tara,”  perhaps  the  most 
charming  of  his  very  charming  Indian 
novels.  Sivaji  had  invited  Afzul  Khan 
to  a  personal  conference,  in  which  both 
were  to  be  unarmed.  At  the  place  of 
meeting — 

“  Afzul  Khan  went  forward  a  few  paces  as 
Sivaji  came  up.  ‘  You  are  welcome.  Rajah 
Sahib  ;  embrace  me,’  he  said  to  Sivaji.  '  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  between  us  and  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms  in  the  usual  manner.  Sivaji 
stooped  to  the  embrace,  and,  as  the  Khan’s 
arms  were  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he 
was  thus  unprotected,  struck  the  sharp,  deadly, 
tiger's-claw  dagger  deeply  into  his  bowels, 
seconding  the  blow  with  one  from  the  other 
dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 
Afzul  Khan  reeled  and  staggered  under  the 
deadly  wounds.” 

The  maru  or  madu,  a  parrying  shield, 
is  very  quaint.  It  consists  of  two  ante- 
lope-horns,  armed  at  the  tips  with  small 
dagger-like  points,  and  united  at  their 
butt-ends,  where  they  are  held  by  the 
left  hand  ;  a  small  steel  shield  is  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  same  point,  which  serves 
for  defence,  as  the  armed  horns  are 
ready  for  a  blow. 

The  straight,  thick,  short  dagger,  with 
side-guards  for  the  hilt,  and  strength¬ 
ened  at  the  point  for  piercing  chain- 
armor,  called  katar,  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  weap¬ 
ons  of  India.  They  are  often  found 
profusely  ornamented  and  damascened 
in  gold  ;  but  the  best  and  finest  are 
those  of  plain  steel,  which,  when  hung 
up  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  metal,  ring 
with  a  fine  full  tone  like  a  powerful 
gong. 

The  great  gauntlet-handled  sword, 
pata,  with  which  the  professional  sword- 
player  performs  the  most  marvellous 
feats  of  dexterity  and  skill,  and  which 
was  the  arm  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Great 
Mogul  ;  the  bich'hwa,  or  scorpion  dag¬ 
ger,  which  was  worn  in  the  sleeve ;  the 
peshkabz,  a  mail-piercing  dagger,  which 
sometimes  had  a  groove  in  the  blade 
filled  with  small  pearls,  running  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  when  it  was  used,  and 
said  to  represent  the  tears  of  the  wounded 
— sometimes  a  groove  filled  in  like  man¬ 
ner  with  small  rubies,  which  represented 
drops  of  blood  ;  the  gargazy  or  mace  ; 
the  guptiy  or  sword-stick — all  are  full  of 
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interest :  but  to  mention  in  detail  all  the 
ofifensive  weapons,  with  their  histories 
and  peculiarities,  which  may  be  found 
in  India,  would  be  nearly  endless. 

The  varieties  of  defensive  armor  are 
almost  equally  numerous  and  peculiar. 
The  defensive  qualities  of  plate  and 
chain  mail  in  all  its  forms,  which  were 
known  and  used  in  Western  countrits, 
were  supplemented  in  the  East  by  de¬ 
fences  of  many  kinds  and  in  many 
materials  ;  but  the  most  useful  was  the 
heavy  turban,  swathing  the  head  in 
voluminous  folds,  impervious  to  a  sword- 
cut.  The  Mahratta  horsemen  used  to 
defend  their  heads  with  a  turban  bound 
under  the  chin  with  a  scarf.  This,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mahratta  war,  was  a  complete 
puzzle  to  the  English  dragoons,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  make  any  impression 
on  it  with  their  sabres,  till  some  cunning 
old  trooper  hit  upon  the  plan  of  dexter¬ 
ously  pushing  the  turban  aside  with  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  immediately 
bringing  the  edge  to  bear  on  the  then 
undefended  skull.  The  quilted  cotton 
armor  also  was  an  almost  sure  defence 
against  lance  or  sword  ;  but  it  was  often 
fatal  to  its  wearer  by  accidentally  taking 
fire  from  the  flash  of  a  pistol  or  the  burn¬ 
ing  match  of  a  matchlock.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  on  an  Indian 
battle-field  a  wounded  and  disabled  man 
writhing  in  agony,  while  his  cotton 
armor  was  slowly  consuming  him  in  a 
smouldering  fire.  We  have  met  the  tale, 
told  by  an  English  officer  of  irregular 
cavalry,  who  was  pursuing  some  Pin- 
darris,  and  discharged  his  pistol  at  the 
nearest  fugitive.  The  ball  had  dropped 
out  of  the  barrel  in  his  holster  during 
the  gallop  ;  but  either  the  flash  of  the 
pistol  or  the  burning  wadding  ignited 
the  quilted  armor  of  the  fljing  Pindarri, 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  his  horse 
quickly  fanned  into  a  flame.  He  could 
be  tracked  across  the  plain  by  the  line 
of  smoke  which  rose  from  his  burning 
body,  until  he  dropped  insensible  from 
his  horse. 

Colonel  Wilks,  in  his  history  of 
Mysore,  describes  the  cavalry  of  the 
Nizam,  which  joined  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
179* 

“  Their  first  appearance  was  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  is  probable  that  no  national  or 
private  collection  of  ancient  armor  in  Europe 
contains  any  weapon  or  article  of  personal 


equipment  which  might  not  be  traced  in  that 
motley  crowd, — the  Parthian  bow  and  arrow, 
the  iron  club  of  Scythia,  sabres  of  every  age 
and  nation,  lances  of  every  length  and  descrip¬ 
tion  and  matchlocks  of  every  form  ;  metallic 
helmets  of  every  pattern,  simple  defences  of 
the  head,  a  steel  bar  descending  diagonally  as 
a  protection  to  the  face,  defences  of  bars,  scales, 
or  chain-work  descending  behind  or  on  the 
shoulders  ;  cuirasses,  suits  of  armor,  or  de¬ 
tached  pieces  ffor  the  arm,  complete  {coats  of 
mail  in  chain-work,  shields,  bucklers,  and 
quilted  jackets,  sabre-proof.” 

These  were  the  retainers  of  the  Nizam 
alone  ;  and  an  equally  motley  and  vari¬ 
ously  armed  array  might  probably  have 
been  gathered  in  any  native  State. 
Many  of  these  weapons  have  disap¬ 
peared,  but  many  still  remain  to  reward 
the  search  of  a  collector.  In  Hyderabad 
especially,  where  the  Disarming  Act 
does  not  apply,  and  where  representa¬ 
tives  of  warlike  nations — Arabs,  Rohil- 
las,  Pathans,  and  many  others — are 
gathered  in  the  retinues  of  the  present 
Nizam  and  his  nobles,  the  variety  of 
armament  still  to  be  seen  will  strike 
every  eye.  At  every  comer  the  stately 
oriental  soldier  of  the  last  century  is 
still  to  be  met,  with  shield  slung  over 
his  back,  matchlock  in  hand,  and  cum- 
berbund  bristling  with  sword  and  daggers 
of  every  shape  and  form.  At  the  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  old  festivals  the  old  war- 
cries  are  still  heard  ;  and  the  professional 
swordsmen  and  athletes  still  show  how 
deftly  the  most  cumbrous  and  awkward- 
looking  weapons  can  be  wielded  by  the 
small  hands  and  sinewy  arms  of  the 
Eastern  warrior. 

The  favorite  sword  for  performing 
feats  is  the  gauntlet-handled  pata.  The 
swordsman  will  first  show  the  keenness 
of  his  weapon,  and  his  command  of  its 
weight,  by  cutting  in  two  a  leaf  laid  flat 
on  the  outstretched  palm  of  a  friend,  or 
by  cutting  a  cloth  hanging  loose  in  the 
air.  He  will  put  one  sword  on  each 
hand,  and,  so  armed,  springing  from  his 
feet  on  the  bare  ground,  will  throw 
somersaults  backward  and  forward,  fol¬ 
lowing  eacn  movement  with  a  wondrous- 
ly  complicated  and  simultaneous  gyra¬ 
tion  of  both  swords  round  his  head  and 
body.  He  will  have  the  naked  sword, 
more  than  five  feet  long,  double-edged, 
sharp-pointed,  and  keen  as  a  razor, 
lashed  from  the  back  of  his  neck  down 
his  back,  and  will  again,  from  his  naked 
feet,  repeat  the  somersaults.  Again, 
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with  sword  and  shield  in  his  hands, 
he  will  leap  headforemost  through  the 
stretched'out  loop  of  a  rope  held  by  two 
men  at  the  height  of  their  heads,  as  a 
circus-rider  leaps  through  a  paper  hoop, 
and  light  safely  on  his  feet. 

Small  wonder  if  the  gaping  crowd  of 
spectators  applauds  vociferously  ;  that 
the  carpet  of  the  plucky  athlete  is  soon 
covered  with  a  harvest  of  small  change  ; 
and  that  the  recurring  festivals,  with 
these  profitable  opportunities,  prevent 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  sword-play 
from  dying  out. 

When  the  Disarming  Act  was  first  put 
in  force  in  the  dominions  under  the 
direct  sway  of  England,  vast  numbers 
of  most  interesting  and  valuable  arms 
were  collected  in  the  armories  of  several 
of  the  great  towns  in  India.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  these  armories  were 
broken  up,  and  the  contents  sold  almost 


without  notice  and  without  any  care  to 
remove  the  choicest  specimens  for  the 
study  and  admiration  of  a  succeeding 
age.  In  some  places,  priceless  daggers 
and  tulwars  were  bought  at  the  price  of 
old  iron  by  native  merchants,  who  broke 
them  up  for  the  sake  of  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  to  be  found  in  the  damascen- 
ing. 

We  still  require  a  full  and  systematic 
treatise  on  a  subject  fraught  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  to  all  who  realize  the 
vast  scope  of  the  history  of  England’s 
connection  with  India  ;  and  when  that 
is  written,  the  arms  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  which  are  scattered  over  the 
Peninsula  in  such  numbers  and  showing 
such  distinct  characteristics,  will  be 
found  also  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and  to 
be  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  the 
more  elaborate  weapons  worn  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  peoples  of  a  more  advanced 
type. — Blackivood' s  Magazine. 
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It  was  a  gala  day  at  Strasburg  in  the 
year  1840.  A  statue  of  Guttenberg  was 
to  be  erected  in  the  old  Herb  Market, 
and  a  grand  cortege  representing  the  in¬ 
dustrial  corporation  of  the  city  was  to 
parade  the  streets  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  public  rejoicing. 

Foremost  among  the  guilds  came  that 
of  the  printers,  in  honor  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  master  ;  and  next,  that  of  the 
glass-stainers,  Strasburg  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  being  pre-eminent  in  the 
art  of  glass-staining  ;  then  followed  the 
coopers,  and  the  gardeners,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  chariots  filled  with  important 
personages  and  holiday-makers.  Gus¬ 
tave  Dor^,  then  eight  years  old  (having 
been  born  on  Twelfth  Day,  1832),  was 
the  most  rapt  spectator  of  the  fete.  The 
streets  decorated  with  triumphal  arches, 
the  balconies  with  their  flowers  and  gay- 
colored  draperies,  the  flags  flying,  the 
bands  playing,  impressed  him  vividly 
and  deeply.  He  was  everywhere,  and 
saw  everything.  It  was  remarked  that 
as  soon  as  the  day’s  pleasure  was  over, 
it  appeared  to  have  become  to  him  a 
thing  of  the  past,  he  never  spoke  of  it, 
Nxw  Ssaas.— VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  a 


and  the  memory  of  the  whole  affair 
seemed  to  have  been  swept  out  of  his 
mind. 

Not  very  long  after,  however,  it  was 
proposed,  in  the  school  where  he  and 
his  brother  had  been  placed,  to  keep  the 
f^te  day  of  the  Master,  Professor  Verg- 
nette,  in  some  special  manner.  The 
boys  held  council  together,  and  Gustave 
quietly  suggested  that  they  should  re¬ 
produce  the  fete  of  Guttenberg.  This 
was  declared  to  be  a  wild  and  impossible 
scheme,  but  Gustave  offeied  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  affair  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  everything.  On  the  appointed 
day  everything  was  in  readiness.  Four 
chariots  drawn  by  some  of  the  school 
boys  were  filled  with  the  representatives 
of  the  four  corporations.  Gustave  him¬ 
self  was  at  the  head  of  the  glass-stainers, 
got  up  as  a  mediaeval  artist,  in  a  Rubens 
hat  and  paper  ornaments.  His  brother 
Ernest  commanded  the  .’painters’  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Arthur  Kratz  (afterward  a 
distinguished  man,  and  Dot6’s  life-long 
friend  and  companion),  personified  the 
chief  cooper. 

While  marching  round  the  Cathedral 
12 
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Square  they  would  stop  now  and  then  to 
work  at  their  different  trades  :  the  gar¬ 
deners  made  bouquets  and  flung  them  to 
the  crowd  ;  papers  were  issued  from  the 
printing  press,  and  Dor6  made  sketches 
of  the  people,  and  when  someone  recog¬ 
nized  a  striking  likeness,  it  was  realized 
that  he  was  making  real  drawings. 

They  Anally  drew  up  before  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  house,  and  presented  him  with 
their  four  banners.  These  were  perhaps 
the  most  marvellous  of  Dor6’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  for  all  the  insignia  upon  them 
had  been  drawn  from  memory.  The 
printers’  banner  displayed  presses  and 
papers,  the  coopers’  all  their  old  craft 
symbols,  and  on  his  own  he  had  painted 
the  ancient  lantern  of  the  “  Peintres 
verriers"  in  the  form  of  a  star  with 
colored  glass  points,  and  at  its  base  a 
well-known  stained-glass  window  of  the 
cathedral.  In  giving  these  details  M. 
Kratz  observes  that  this  was  the  starting- 
point  of  his  career,  and  that,  of  all  the 
precocious  feats  performed  by  youths 
whose  talents  raised  them  above  the 
common  level,  never ‘was  known  such  a 
prodigy  as  Gustave  Dor6  proved  himself 
to  be  when  quite  a  little  child,  planning 
and  successfully  carrying  out  such  a 
marvellous  imitation  of  the  fete  of  Gut- 
tenberg  as  he  then  executed  from  mem¬ 
ory. 

After  this  memorable  day,  the  con¬ 
stant  assertion  of  Gustave’s  mother  that 
her  son  was  a  genius  began  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Dor6  family  assembled  in  the  common 
drawing-room,  his  father,  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  with  his  plans,  the  grandmother 
with  her  favorite  copy  of  “  Racine,” 
Ernest  and  Emile  playing  at  soldier¬ 
ing,  Gustave  would  sit  at  his  little  table 
drawing  quaint  figures  in  his  copy-book. 
Nothing,  it  would  be  thought,  could  be 
less  likely  to  produce  the  wild  flights  of 
fancy  which  afterward  distinguished  his 
”  crayon  vertigineux  ’  ’  than  this  peaceful 
monotonous  home  life-  Whence  could 
have  come  the  extravagant  dreams,  the 
lurid  lights,  the  strange  lugubrious  forms 
with  which  he  loved  to  people  scenes  of 
every  imaginable  horror  >  Nor  did  there 
ever  come  a  time  when  this  mild  domes¬ 
ticity  was  exchanged  for  experiences 
more  likely  to  foster  fantastic  imagin¬ 
ings.  His  life  was  wholly  uneventful ; 
his  own  family  were  his  chosen  compan¬ 


ions,  and  no  place  was  so  full  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  him  as  his  own  studio  and  his 
own  fireside.  At  nine  years  old,  Dor6 
was  sent  to  the  Strasburg  College,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Lyc^e  Charlemagne 
in  Paris,  where  his  reputation  for  draw¬ 
ing  had  already  preceded  him.  Long 
before  his  school  days  were  over  he  had 
begun  to  illustrate  Balzac,  Rabelais,  and 
Eugene  Sue  ;  he  paid  for  his  own  tuition 
by  illustrating  comic  journals,  but  it 
never  entered  into  his  head  to  take  les¬ 
sons  in  drawing,  and,  although  at  one 
time  he  half  lived  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  he  was  never  seen  to  copy  the 
smallest  work.  He  would  constantly  be 
remarked  making  notes  in  a  little  memo¬ 
randum-book,  but  never  copied  faces  or 
figures.  In  the  year  1848  M.  Dor6died, 
leaving  only  a  small  property,  which  was 
found  barely  sufficient  to  keep  his  widow 
and  three  boys  in  tolerable  comfort. 
Gustave  then  set  to  work  to  help  his 
mother  with  his  earnings.  She  joined 
him  in  Paris,  and  a  residence  was  chosen 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  The  house 
was  already  famous,  having  belonged  to 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon.  It  was  spacious 
and  comfortable,  but  for  many  years 
Gustave  only  occupied  a  very  small 
chamber  leading  out  of  his  mother’s  bed¬ 
room,  which  he  often  used  as  a  studio, 
as  it  was  large  and  well  lighted,  and  he 
had  a  particular  fancy  for  working  in 
“mother’s  room.”  His  own  little 
chamber  is  still  said  to  bear  the  aspect 
of  a  school-boy’s  sanctum  ;  strewn  with 
photographs,  books,  and  engravings,  a 
bust  here  and  there,  and  on  the  wall  a 
small  bas-relief  of  his  own  profile. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Dor6  took  his 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  designers  of  the 
day,  and  there  became  no  question  as  to 
his  amazing  talent.  He  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  delighted  with  success,  and  was 
very  ambitious.  He  felt  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  an  artist,  but  Paris  only  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  draughtsman,  a  word  he 
deprecated  and  deeply  resented.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  was  fed,  at  this  time,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  injudicious  flat¬ 
tery,  which  led  him  to  discontent  and 
disappointment  with  more  reasonable 
criticism  and  truer  friends,  and  to  dis¬ 
regard  advice  that  would  have  placed  him 
ultimately  on  a  higher  level.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  exceptional  genius  eman¬ 
cipated  him  from  treading  the  uphill 
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road  of  preliminary  study.  He  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  working  upon  fixed 
principles.  All  that  he  could  be  got  to 
do  was  to  hunt  up  old  engravings  from 
masterly  originals,  learning  them  as  it 
were  by  heart,  and  copying  them  from 
memory. 

These  feats  of  minute  and  perfect  re¬ 
production  were  indeed  marvels  in  them¬ 
selves.  Many  instances  have  been  given 
of  this  faculty,  and  a  notable  one  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Daubr^e,  who  was  his 
travelling  companion  one  summer  in 
Switxerland,  and  was  surprised  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  while  passing  through  the 
most  exquisite  scenery  he  never  made  so 
much  as  a  single  sketch.  He  would  sit 
for  hours  gazing  before  him,  so  quiet 
that  he  almost  seemed  stupefied  ;  so  that 
Daubr^e  at  last  could  not  help  asking  if 
he  did  not  think  enough  of  the  scenery 
to  try  and  reproduce  it. 

“  Think  enough  of  it,  my  friend  ?” 
said  Dor6.  “  Wait,  and  you  shall  see.” 
One  day  they  are  kept  indoors  by  bad 
weather,  and  Gustave  did  not  appear  at 
all.  The  next  morning  he  invited  the 
party  into  his  room,  where  he  displayed 
no  less  than  twenty  completed  studies, 
— some  in  oil  and  some  in  water-colors 
— faithful  and  exquisite  sketches  of  the 
scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  ! 
He  had  painted  them  all  from  memory  ; 
working  straight  away  for  more  than 
four  and  twenty  hours. 

”  His  way  of  getting  hold  of  an  idea,” 
adds  M.  Daubree,  ”  sitting  down  to  de¬ 
lineate  it,  and  never  stopping  till  his 
task  was  accomplished,  was  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  in  the  world.  The 
way  he  worked  was  quite  insensate.” 

At  all  times  an  indefatigable  worker, 
his  rapidity  of  execution  was  so  great 
that  he  was  often  reluctant  to  mention 
the  actual  time  he  had  spent  upon  a 
drawing.  ”  People  would  immediately 
think  my  pictures  were  worth  nothing,” 
he  would  say,  ”  if  they  knew  how  long 
I  had  taken  to  paint  them.” 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1854  that 
Dor6  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  painter.  He  exhibited  two  pictures 
in  the  Paris  Salon,  but  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  was  taken  of  them.  It  was  not 
realized  that  the  illustrator  was  turning 
seriously  into  a  painter,  nor,  in  fact, 
could  he  afford  to  abandon  the  work 
which  meant  ready  money,  for  a  mere 


chimera  of  future  greatness.  The  home 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  depended  to 
a  great  extent  upon  Dor6  ;  it  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  and  lavish  in  hospitality. 
He  gave  himself  no  rest ;  and  it  was 
said  by  one  of  the  family  that  for  a  whole 
year  he  did  not  sleep  on  an  average  more 
than  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
His  life  was  one  continual  come  and  go 
of  publishers,  authors,  journalists,  and 
the  like,  and  of  excitement  that  never 
abated  ;  yet  he  never  owned  even  to  a 
headache,  but  only  worked  and  worked, 
and  worked. 

Arthur  Kratz  said  of  him,  ”  It  would 
have  killed  me  to  work  on  like  that.  I 
don't  know  how  he  managed  it ;  and 
please  observe  that  this  was  not  an  oc¬ 
casional  practice,  but  his  daily  habit  for 
years  !  I  have  often  thought  about  him 
as  I  saw  him  there,  and  confess  that  I 
have  never  known  any  other  human 
being  who  slaved  so  persistently  as  he. 
He  never  seemed  out  of  temper,  was 
never  ill,  and  rarely  ailing ;  during 
those  first  years  in  Paris  he  performed 
miracles,  that  is  all  one  can  say.” 

In  the  winter  of  1854  and  spring  of 
1855,  he  completed  four  large  pictures, 
but  they  went  back  to  his  studio,  and 
connoisseurs  said,  ”  He  has  it  all  in 
him,  but  he  lacks  school.”  He  clung 
persistently  to  his  own  conviction  that 
genius  is  in  itself  all-sufficient.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  apprenticeship  of  art. 
He  did  not,  or  would  not,  believe  in  the 
hard  fact  that  no  profession  can  be  a 
legitimate  success  which  has  not  been 
learnt  through  legitimate  means. 

In  1868  Dor^  came  to  London,  and 
found  the  fame  as  a  painter  which  his 
countrymen  had  so  resolutely  denied 
him.  In  France  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  greatest  illustrator  of  his  time. 
His  genius  was  admitted,  and  his  intui¬ 
tion  as  a  translator,  but  it  was  asserted 
and  reasserted  that  he  had  no  school  in 
painting,  no  practical  knowledge  of 
fundamental  rules.  The  mechanical 
training  upon  which  the  art  of  painting 
absolutely  insists  was  absent  from  his 
work.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  to  a 
distinguished  French  amateur  then  in 
England,  ”  Come  to  Bond  Street  and 
see  the  pictures  of  your  greatest  living 
painter.”  And  this  was  the  reply, 
“What?  Dor6  our  greatest  painter? 
You  mean  greatest  painter.  He  is 
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our  great  illustrator ;  but  a  painter — 
never  !  He  is  neither  greatest  nor  great ; 
indeed  we  never  knew  he  was  a  painter 
at  all  until  you  told  us  so." 

In  England  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
Dor6*s  popularity.  His  grand  illustrated 
classics  had  won  for  him  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  before  the  Dor6  Gallery 
had  begun  to  draw  its  crowds  ;  and  when 
the  "  Neophyte/’  the  "  Christian  Mar¬ 
tyrs,"  and  the  “Dream  of ‘Pilate’s 
Wife  "  appeared,  they  were  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  as  among  the  noblest  works  of 
art. 

Well  received  as  he  was  everywhere, 
the  hero  of  dinners,  balls,  and  f^tes,  he 
was  always  longing  for  the  old  home  life 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  His  love 
for  his  mother  was  absorbing  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  forty  he  lived  with  her  just  as 
if  he  had  been  a  child.  After  her  death 
he  described  himself  as  most  unhappy 
and  heart-broken.  In  a  pathetic  letter 
to  his  friend,  Canon  Harford,  he  writes, 
“  Work  does  not  console  me — nothing 
consoles  me ;  for  I  am  alone,  alone, 
alone,  without  family  and  almost  with¬ 
out  friends.  Existence  has  no  longer 


any  charm  for  me,  for  I  have  had  the 
improvidence  not  to  know  how  to  build 
up  a  home  for  myself,  and  some  one  to 
lean  upon.  Without  that,  life  is  but  a 
cursed  and  absurd  thing.'  ’ 

The  solitude  of  the  great  artist,  who 
was  a  man  with  a  boy’s  heart,  a  woman’s 
tenderness,  and  a  poet's  fancy,  did  not 
last  very  long.  Only  a  year  later  an¬ 
other  funeral  took  place  from  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  France  "followed 
the  cortege.  The  address  spoken  over 
the  grave  was  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
amidst  the  last  expressions  of  reverence 
and  regret  were  these  remarkable  words, 
"  In  France,  in  France  alone  people 
have  often  passed  ironically,  or  what  is 
worse  still,  indifferently  before  those 
grand  canvases  of  which  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  idea  were  always  majestic.’’ 
Dor6  suffered  horribly  from  not  having 
been  understood.  Who  was  wrong  ? 
He  who  suffered,  or  he  who  did  not 
understand  ?  The  painter  who  aspired 
to  the  applause  of  the  world,  or  the 
passer-by  who  refused  it  to  him  ? — Tem¬ 
ple  Bar. 
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If  if  were  not  hazardous  to  predict 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  any  work 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
Legislature  is  necessary,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  long-vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  International  Copyright  is  at  last 
within  view  of  a  settlement.  Thanks  to 
the  labors  of  the  two  diplomatic  Con¬ 
ferences  held  at  Berne  in  September, 
1884,  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  .year 
following,  a  reasonable  basis  of  joint 
action  in  this  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  the  governments  of  ten  European  na¬ 
tions,  including  five  out  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  revised  proposals  of  the 
second  of  these  Conferences  will  in  the 
main  be  accepted.  The  only  obstacle 
to  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  British 
government  to  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  is,  that  such  a  step  involves  as  a 
condition  precedent  the  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive  (according  to  the  plan  adopted 


it  will  be  but  a  slight)  amendment  of 
our  existing  municipal  law.  This  duty 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  been 
singularly  slow  to  move  during  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  the  negotiation,  has  now 
definitively  undertaken.  Its  authorities 
promised  some  time  ago,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
that  the  department  “  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  a  Bill  to  Parliament  em¬ 
bodying  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
present  law."  But  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  projects  of  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  to  them,  their  original  choice  was 
somewhat  calculated  to  dash  the  hopes 
of  the  less  ambitious  advocates  of  copy¬ 
right  legislation.  They  were  “  strongly 
of  opinion,’’  they  said,  "  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  for 
putting  the  copyright  question  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  ;’’  and  they  further 
considered  "  that  it  is  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  foreign  countries  should  be 
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enabled  clearly  to  understand  what  the 
law  of  copyright  is  in  this  country,  that 
they  think  it  will  be  most  desirable,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  session  admit 
of  it,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  codify¬ 
ing  the  present  copyright  law  in  the  Bill 
which  they  hope  to  introduce  into  Par¬ 
liament  at  an  early  date.”  But  ”  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  session  admit  of 
it  ”  !  There  is  too  often  vice  as  well  as 
virtue  in  an  “  if,”  and  from  the  first  it 
appeared  tolerably  obvious  that  the 
promise  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
present  instance  was  vitiated  by  its  pro¬ 
viso.  In  connection  with  the  extensive 
plan  of  legislation  to  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  at  first  disposed  to  commit  it¬ 
self,  the  ”  if”  was  unfortunately  a  very 
large  one  indeed.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
6nd  from  the  Bill  which  has  in  fact  been 
prepared  on  the  subject,  that  more  mod¬ 
erate  counsels  have  prevailed. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  which 
have  brought  the  international  copy¬ 
right  question,  so  far  at  least  as  Eu¬ 
rope  alone  is  concerned,  to  its  present 
stage,  may  here  be  briefly  summarized. 
In  December,  1883,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  addressed  a  circular  note  ”  to 
the  governments  of  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a 
diplomatic  Conference,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  literary  and  artistic  prop¬ 
erty.”  Consulted  thereupon  by  Lord 
Granville  as  to  the  expediency  or  other¬ 
wise  of  accepting  the  invitation,  the 
Board  of  Trade  replied  with  a  curt  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  opinion  that  ”  in  the 
present  state  of  the  copyright  question  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  her  Majesty’s 
government  to  be  represented  at  the 
proposed  Conference.”  To  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  mind  it  might  have  appeared  that 
”  the  present  state  of  copyright  ques¬ 
tion”  constituted  one  of  the  best  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  representative  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  should  attend  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  Conference  on  the  subject  pro¬ 
posed,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
fresh  light  thereon.  Even  the  official 
mind  (in  another  office)  appears  to  have 
deemed  further  explanations  necessary, 
and  they  were  accordingly  solicited ; 
but,  whether  forthcoming  or  not,  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  correspondence 
laid  before  Parliament.  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  however,  the  Foreign  Office 
wrote  again  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  sug¬ 


gesting  that  Mr.  Adams,  her  Majesty  s 
minister  at  Berne,  should  be  instructed 
to  attend  the  Conference  "  in  a  consul¬ 
tative  capacity,  and  with  no  power  to 
vote  or  to  bind  her  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  course  the  Board  of 
Trade  not  only  concurred,  but  concur¬ 
red  with  a  readiness  which,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  previous  reluctance, 
opens  a  wide  field  of  interesting  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  what  the  department  could 
have  originally  supposed  that  the  British 
representative  at  the  Conference  was  to 
be  empowered  to  do.  On  the  ninth  of 
September,  1884,  the  Conference  met, 
and  after  sitting  for  ten  days  agreed 
upon  a  draft  Convention,  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  various  governments  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference  for  their  ap¬ 
proval— Mr.  Adams  receiving  permis¬ 
sion  by  telegraph  to  sign  the  proc/s-verbal 
or  protocol  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  convention,  but  ”  on  the  express 
understanding  that  her  Majesty’s  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
conclusion  arrived  at.”  The  proposals 
contained  in  this  document,  having  un¬ 
dergone  material  alterations  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  following  year,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  discuss  them  at  any  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  based 
on  the  prudent,  because  essentially  un- 
contentious,  principle  of  allowing  each 
country,  in  the  proposed  International 
Copyright  Union,  to  settle  for  itself  the 
conditions  and  length  of  time  under  and 
for  which  the  exclusive  right  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  literary  or  artistic  work  shall 
be  enjoyed.  The  German  delegates  had 
brought  forward  a  characteristic  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  con¬ 
cluding  a  convention  ”  based  on  the 
principle  of  national  treatment,”  the 
Conference  should  ”  aim  at  once  at 
a  codification  regulating  in  a  uniform 
manner  for  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
union,  and,  in  the  frame  of  a  conven¬ 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  stipulations  re¬ 
lating  to  copyright.”  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  periods  for  which  copy¬ 
right  at  present  exists  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  vary  from  as  much  as  eighty  years 
from  the  author’s  death  (the  term  in 
Spain),  to  as  little  as  twenty  years  from 
the  same  event  (the  term  in  Belgium), 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  would 
b^  considerable,  if  not  insuperable,  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  all  countries  to  agree 
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upon  the  common  term  which  the 
German  delegates  desired  to  establish. 
Their  too  ambitious  project  was  wisely 
discouraged  by  the  other  members,  who 
were  content  to  embody  it  in  a  supple¬ 
mental  statement  of  “  principles  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  ulterior  unification,”  in 
which  they  observe  that  an  ”  interna¬ 
tional  codification  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  will  be  effected  sooner  or 
later  and,  with  a  view  of  paving  the 
way  for  it  ”  by  indicating  at  the  present 
moment  upon  some  essential  points  the 
way  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
codification  should  be  made,”  they  go 
on  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
protection  accorded  to  authors  of  liter¬ 
ary  or  artistic  works  should  last  for 
their  life,  and  after  their  death  “  for  a 
period  of  years  which  should  not  be  less 
than  thirty.”  Personally  one  may  or 
may  not  hold  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  term,  neither  too  long 
nor  too  short,  but  to  attempt  to  impose 
it  as  a  uniform  copyright  period  upon 
all  civilized  nations  in  the  name  of  ”  the 
nature  of  things,”  is  an  enterprise  which 
the  Conference  may  be  congratulated  on 
declining.  Without  resorting  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  controversial  measure  (adopted  by 
an  indignant  disputant  on  a  certain  fa¬ 
mous  occasion)  of  ”  damning  the  nature 
of  things,”  one  may  certainly  express  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  in  their  nature 
to  insist  on  a  common  international 
measure  of  the  privilege  to  be  extended 
to  literary  property,  any  more  than  on  a 
common  international  standard  of  the 
punishment  to  be  apportioned  to  crim¬ 
inal  offences.  The  day,  of  course,  may 
conceivably  come  when  all  nations  will 
agree  on  an  identical  estimate  of  the 
mischief  of  every  possible  crime  ;  but  it 
would  be  somewhat  rash  to  afhrm  that 
such  an  agreement  is  “in  the  nature  of 
things.”  For  the  purposes  of  extradi¬ 
tion  treaties  it  is  sufficient  that  nations 
should  agree  to  regard  certain  acts  as 
meriting  criminal  punishment  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
it  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  interna¬ 
tional  copyright  conventions  that  certain 
forms  of  property  shall  be  regarded  as 
meriting  legal  protection  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  amount  of  punishment 
and  the  period  of  protection  which  pub¬ 
lic  policy  in  each  case  demands,  is  a 
question  to  which  the  answer  will  v&ry 


with  the  endless  varieties  of  national 
opinion  and  sentiment ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  question  on  which  difference  of 
view  will  probably  strike  many  of  us  as 
rather  more  ”  in  the  nature  of  things” 
than  agreement. 

The  question,  anyhow,  is  one  which 
relates  to  a  very  remote  future,  and  the 
Conference,  judiciously  acting  on  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith’s  advice  to  Lady  Grey,  took 
”  short  views”  on  the  point,  and  gave 
their  preference  to  the  “  national  prin¬ 
ciple”  above  referred  to.  Their  draft 
Convention  was  duly  laid  before  the 
English  Foreign  Office,  from  which  it 
was  transmitted  in  November  last  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  an  intimation  that 
it  would  probably  be  signed  duiing  the 
present  year  by  the  representatives  of 
the  most  important  European  states, 
and  a  request  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  favor  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  with  any  observations 
which  they  might  have  to  offer  ”  on  the 
recommendations  [of  the  necessary 
changes  in  our  own  law]  made  by  the 
British  delegates.”  To  this  the  Board 
of  Trade  replied  in  the  terms  which  have 
been  stated  above — signifying,  that  is 
to  say,  their  opinion  that  “  the  present 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  for  put¬ 
ting  the  copyright  (juestion  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing,  '  but  at  the  same 
time  expressing  that  doubtfully  wise 
desire  for  an  immediate  codification  of 
the  existing  copyright  law  which  they 
afterward  had  the  not  doubtful  wisdom 
to  resist.  In  the  last  week  of  March 
leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Mundella  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  Bill  ”  to  amend  the  law  re¬ 
specting  International  and  Colonial 
Copyright,”  the  draft  of  which  is  now 
before  the  public.  Framed  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  reconsidered  and  more  mod¬ 
est  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
is  a  compact  measure,  containing  only 
twelve  sections  of  its  own,  though  it  re¬ 
peals  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  previous 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Its  preamble  be¬ 
gins,  of  course,  by  reciting  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  her  Majesty  under  the  existing 
International  Copyright  Acts  to  direct, 
by  Order  in  Council,  that,  as  regards 
literary  and  artistic  works  first  published 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  authors  shall 
have  copyright  therein  during  the  period 
si>ecified  in  the  order,  such  period  not 
to  exceed  that  during  which  authors  of 
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the  like  works  first  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  copyright.  Hav¬ 
ing  next  recited  the  fact  of  the  draft 
Convention  having  been  agreed  to  at  the 
Berne  Conference  ;  and  that  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament  such  convention 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  dominions,  and  consequently  her 
Majesty  cannot  become  a  party  thereto  ; 
and  that  it  is  expedient  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  accede  to  the  convention  ; 
it  thereupon  proceeds  to  confer  the  req¬ 
uisite  Dowers.  The  first  section  indi¬ 
cates  the  existing  International  Copy¬ 
right  Acts,  with  which  the  new  Act 
(after  our  usual  fashion)  is  “to  be 
read’’  and  construed;  and  the  second 
extends  the  operation  of  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  formerly  applicable  each  to  a  single 
foreign  country,  to  “  all  the  several 
foreign  countries  named  or  described 
therein,’’  which  will  of  course  be  the 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Berne 
Convention.  Section  three  enacts  that 
an  Order  in  Council  may  provide  for 
determining  the  country  in  which  a  lit¬ 
erary  or  artistic  work  produced  simul¬ 
taneously  in  two  or  more  countries  is  to 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  copy- 
. right,  to  have  been  first  produced  ;  and 
directs  that  in  cases  where  the  foreign 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  place 
of  production  of  a  work,  the  copyright 
granted  to  such  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  limited  to  the  time 
allowed  by  law  in  the  country  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Section  four  is  to  the  very 
sensible  and  valuable  effect  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  (often  needless  and  always  vex¬ 
atious)  of  the  International  Copyright 
Act,  “  with  respect  to  the  registry  and 
delivery  of  copies  of  works’’  seeking 
copyright,  shall  not  apply  to  works  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  of  the  convention  coun¬ 
tries,  except  so  far  as  future  Orders  in 
Council  may  provide.  To  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  added  the  necessary  stipulation 
that  before  making  an  Order  in  Council 
in  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  her 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  be  satisfied 
that  that  foreign  country  has  made  such 
provisions  (if  any)  as  it  appears  expedi¬ 
ent  to  require  for  the  protection  of  au¬ 
thors  of  works  first  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  next  section 
deals  with  a  question  much  debated  at 
the  Conference — that  of  translations, 
and  incorporates  the  decision  of  that 


body  in  the  Bill.  That  is  to  say,  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  author  or  publisher  of  a 
copyrighted  work  first  produced  in  a 
foreign  country  to  which  an  Order  in 
Council  applies,  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  preventing  the  production  in 
or  importation  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  any  unauthorized  translation  of 
the  said  work  as  he  has  of  preventing 
the  production  and  importation  of  the 
original  work.  This,  however,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  proviso  that  if,  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  ten  years,  or  any  other  time 
prescribed  by  the  Order,  from  the  end 
of  the  year  when  the  book  was  first  pro¬ 
duced,  an  authorized  translation  in  the 
English  language  of  such  work  has  not 
been  produced,  the  right  to  prevent  the 
production  and  importation  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  translations  shall  lapse.  The  only 
other  section  which,  perhaps,  calls  for 
notice  is  that  regulating  the  mode  by 
which  the  existence  and  proprietorship 
of  the  foreign  copyright  in  any  work 
seeking  copyright  in  this  country  is  to 
be  ascertained.  On  this  point  it  is  pro^ 
posed  to  enact  that  “  an  extract  from  a 
register,  or  a  certificate,  or  other  docu¬ 
ment  stating  the  existence  of  the  copy¬ 
right  or  the  person  who  is  the  proprietor 
of  such  copyright  ...  if  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  official  seal  or  the  signature 
of  a  British  diplomatic  or  consular  offi¬ 
cer  acting  in  such  country,  shall  be  ad¬ 
missible  as  evidence  of  the  facts  named 
therein,  and  all  courts  shall  take  judicial 
notice  of  every  such  official  seal  and 
signature  as  in  the  section  mentioned, 
and  shall  admit  in  evidence  without 
proof  the  document  authenticated  by 
it.’’  Such  is  the  International  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Copyright  Bill ;  and  if  any  measure 
whatever,  big  or  little,  could  be  said  to 
have  a  g6od  chance  of  passing  through 
Parliament  during  the  present  session, 
so  much  might  be  certainly  said  of  this 
simple  but  extremely  useful  project  of 
legislation.  On  its  own  merits  it  clearly 
deserves  to  find  its  way  to  the  Statute 
Book,  but  whether  it  will  succeed  in 
doing  so  between  now  and  whenever  it 
may  be  (for  nobody  knows  when),  the 
session  or  the  Parliament  (for  nobody 
knows  thai)  may  come  to  an  end,  is 
much  more  than  any  reasonable  man  not 
paid,  as  “  sporting  prophets’’  are,  for 
prophesying,  would  care  to  predict. 

But  enough  of  the  question  of  inter- 
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national  copjrright  as  between  the  Euro¬ 
pean  States  ;  it  is,  of  course,  in  respect 
to  our  relations  with  America  that  the 
settlement  of  the  question  possesses  its 
chief  concern  for  English  men  of  letters. 
It  can  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  one  English  author  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  recognition  of  his  rights  of 
authorship  in  continental  countries,  there 
are  twenty  who  stand  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  American  represent¬ 
ative  expressed  his  personal  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Berne  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  during  the  present  year  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  has  been  given  to  these 
sentiments  by  the  introduction  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Hawley’s  Bill.  This  is  a  short 
measure  of  five  sections,  simply  propos¬ 
ing  to  enact  that  from  and  after  its  pass¬ 
ing,  “  the  citizens  of  foreign  states  and 
countries  of  which  the  laws,  treaties, 
or  conventions  confer,  or  shall  here¬ 
after  confer,  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
‘States  right  of  copyright  equal  to  those 
accorded  to  their  citizens,  shall  have  in 
the  United  States  rights  of  copyright 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.”  Other  sections  provide 
for  the  application  of  existing  copyright 
laws,  except  as  thereinafter  amended  or 
repealed,  to  the  copyright  to  be  created 
by  the  new  Act,  and  direct  that  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  the  existence  of  the 
aforesaid  “equality  of  rights”  in  any 
country,  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of 
such  equality. 

On  the  consideration  of  this  Bill  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  |>ersons  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  principally  of  course  authors  and 
publishers,  were  admitted  to  submit 
their  respective  views  upon  the  subject 
to  the  committee  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  find  how  much  the  con¬ 
troversy— or  what  remains  of  it — has 
advanced  since  the  days  when  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  published  a  whole 
series  of  characteristically  clever  but 
also  characteristically  eccentric  letters 
on  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the 
(original)  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  without 
ever  coming  to  blows,  if  one  may  say 
so,  with  his  adversaries.  A  certain 
duel,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  fought  in 
one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “Bab  Ballads,” 


between  Francis  Winterbottom  Hance 
(I  think  was  his  name)  and  a  French 
rival,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
bloodless  controversy  to  which  I  have 
referred.  When  one  of  two  disputants 
insists  on  the  proposition  that  every 
sound  ethical  rule  of  conduct  not  merely 
ought  to  be  invested  with  the  authority 
of  positive  law,  but  possesses,  antece¬ 
dently  to  such  investment,  the  same 
claim  to  civil  obedience  as  positive  law  ; 
and  when  the  other  disputant  contends 
not  merely  that  man  considered  as  a 
citizen  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  deal 
with  his  fellows  upon  strict  legal  rather 
than  ethical  rules  of  conduct,  but  that 
the  legislator  need  admit  no  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  assimilating  the  lower  to 
the  higher  obligation — when  this  is  the 
character  of  the  contention  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  blades  of  the  two  dia¬ 
lectical  duellists  never  meet  at  all. 
“  You  are  bound  to  act  thus  or  thus, 
because  the  law  ought  to  compel  you,” 
is  in  itself,  no  doubt,  an  untenable  prop¬ 
osition  ;  but  a  man  who  puts  it  for¬ 
ward  may  sooner  or  later  be  argued  into 
substantial  agreement  with  another  who 
replies,  “No,  I  am  not  bound  to  act 
thus  or  thus  merely  because  the  law 
ought  to,  though  it  does  not,  compel 
me ;  but  I  own  that  I  think  the  law 
ought  to  compel  me,  because  it  is  the 
way  in  which  I  ought  to  act.”  With 
an  opponent,  however,  who  replies  dog¬ 
gedly,  “  I  am  not  now  bound  in  law, 
and  the  fact  that  (as  you  choose  to  sav) 
I  am  bound  in  ethics  is  no  reason  for 
binding  me  in  law,”  the  prospect  of  a 
compromise  is  hopeless.  Much  the 
same  sort  of  thing  happened  when  the 
copyright  controversy  was  carried  on  in 
terms  of  the  philosophy  of  property,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  those  of  ethics.  To  men 
like  Mr.  Charles  Reade  there  is  such  a 
sanctity  in  the  products  of  the  human 
brain,  that,  not  content  with  claiming 
for  them  recognition  as  “  property”  by 
the  law,  they  insisted  on  ascribing  that 
name  and  its  incidents  to  them  ^fore 
such  recognition,  and  even  regardless  of 
its  being  expressly  withheld.  The  ex¬ 
treme  school  of  “  legality,”  on  the  other 
side,  were  not  content  with  insisting 
rightly  that  “property”  is  solely  the 
creation  of  law,  but  went  on  to  contend 
in  effect  that  the  objects  in  which  prop¬ 
erty  is  created  may  be  chosen  by  the 
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pure  caprice  of  the  legislator,  and  that 
there  is  no  primd  facie  presumption  in 
favor  of  selecting  “  ideas”  as  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  the  privilege. 

Both  these  extravagances  of  opinion 
have  now  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  latest  survival  of  the  opposition  to 
the  protection  of  “  ideas”  appears  to  be 
founded  not  so  much  on  the  theory  that 
ideas  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  prop¬ 
erty  as  that  their  producers  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  parted  with  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  them  by  the  act  of  publication. 
This  singularly  perverse  doctrine  has 
found  its  latest  exponent  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  one  of  the 
deponents  before  the  Committee  on 
Patents,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  ”  the  property  right  of  an  author  in 
his  work  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  property  right.  While  he  holds 
the  manuscripts  or  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  possession  they  are  his  own,  but 
when  he  gives  them  to  the  world  they 
become  the  property  of  the  world.” 
Mr.  Lowell,  who  attended  as  President 
of  the  International  Copyright  League, 
and  followed  this  gentleman,  had,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  so 
muddle-headed  a  distinction.  ”  No¬ 
body  supposed,”  he  said,  “  that  there 
could  be  property  in  an  idea,  but  there 
was  a  property  in  the  fashion  given  to 
the  idea.  The  Constitution  had  already 
recognized  that  in  conferring  the  power 
to  grant  patents,  which  were  nothing 
but  ideas  fashioned  in  a  certain  way.” 
One  would  have  thought  that  to  insist  in 
season  and  out  of  season  on  this  exact 
analogy  could  not  fail  of  its  effect  on 
commercial  communities  like  England 
and  America.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to 
observe  the  difficulty  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  mind  appears  to  experience  in 
grasping  the  relation  between  the  two 
cases.  In  especial  is  it  perplexed  by 
the  claim  of  literary  property  in  the 
”  fashioning”  of  ideas  which  in  them¬ 
selves  have  no  pretension  to  novelty. 
”  Why,”  asks  one  of  the  worthy  owners 
of  a  mind  of  this  class,  ”  why  should 
you  ask  to  have  this  work  of  yours  pro¬ 
tected  when  the  idea  it  embodies  has 
been  treated  by  other  writers  a  hundred 
times  before?”  Of  course  you  might 
just  as  well  ask  Mr.  Edison  how  he  can 
have  the  face  to  require  protection  for 
his  electrical  appliances  when  he  knows 


perfectly  well  that  electricity  was  dis¬ 
covered  long  before  his  appearance  as 
an  invenW  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  exactitude  of  the  parallel.  He 
would  still  remain  of  opinion  that  that 
is  not  ours  which  in  fact  is  ours,  though 
in  return  he  is  good  enough  to  add  that 
something  is  ours  to  which  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  possibly  lay  any  claim.  Mr. 
Lowell  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
”  nobody  supposed  ”  that  there  could 
be  proi)erty  in  an  idea  as  such,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  Mr.  Gardenr  G.  Hub¬ 
bard  does  suppose  so.  He  says  that 
”  while  a  man  holds  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  possession  they  are  his  own.”  But 
in  what  sense  are  they  “  his  own  ?”  or 
with  what  meaning  can  those  words  be 
attached  to  anything  about  the  thought 
except  the  mere  molecular  changes  of 
cerebral  tissue  which  accompany  it.  For 
instance,  while  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hub¬ 
bard  was  speaking,  Mr.  Lowell  was  evi¬ 
dently  thinking  “  the  thought  ”  that  Mr. 
Gardner  G.  Hubbard  was  talking  some¬ 
thing  very  like  nonsense.  Yet  how  can 
we  say  the  thought  was  Mr.  Lowell’s 
”  own,”  when  the  same  thought  was 
probably  passing  through  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Dana  Estes,  the  publisher,  and  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker,  of  New  York,  who  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  two  hundred  of  the 
leading  authors  of  the  country  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Hawley  Bill  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  the  only  way  Mr.  Lowell  could  ac¬ 
quire  property  in  it  was  by  doing  exactly 
that  which  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard 
would  regard  as  parting  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  it,  namely,  by  giving  it  to  the 
world.  If  Mr.  Lowell,  instead  of  orally 
delivering  his  destructive  reply  to  what 
he  justly  described  as  Mr.  G.  G.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  “extraordinary  speech,”  had 
chosen  to  reserve  it  for  publication  in  a 
book  or  a  pamphlet  on  the  copyright 
question,  he  would,  of  course,  have  se¬ 
cured  property  in  the  very  original  and 
characteristic  form  or  “fashion”  which, 
as  the  newspaper  report  of  his  speech 
shows,  he  gave  to  the  very  obvious  and 
commonly  shared  thought  that  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  all  wrong  in  his  law,  his 
morality,  and  his  economics. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  spend 
any  more  time  over  the  survival  of  a 
period  when  books,  as  Mr.  Lowell  hu- 
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morously  put  it,  were  regarded  “  like 
umbrellas,  as  fera  naturce" — a  mot  to 
which  I  have  no  other  objectidn  to  take 
than  that  in  its  form  it  is  calculated  to 
confirm  the  popular  error  that  feroe  is  a 
nominative  plural  instead  of  a  genitive 
singular.  The  real  force  of  opposition 
to  international  copyright  has  for  some 
time  past  transferred  itself  from  the  field 
of  theoretical  right  to  that  of  practical 
expediency.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  American  people  get  their  books 
cheapened  for  them  by  a  system  which 
permits  American  publishers  to  appro¬ 
priate,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  the  works 
of  English  authors  ;  and,  with  comical 
inconsistency  in  a  Protectionist  nation, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  Legislature  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  books  by  “  taxing 
them  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  authors.’^ 
It  is  amusing  to  turn  from  an  argument 
of  this  kind  to  a  copy  of  the  United 
States  tariff,  and  to  count  the  number 
of  articles  for  which  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  taxed,  not,  indeed,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  foreign  producer,  but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  producer,  to  whose  support  the 
American  consumer  can,  it  would  seem, 
be  legitimately  made  to  contribute  in 
every  case.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  compelled  to  pay  about  thrice 
the  sum  for  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  in  this  country  ;  and 
he  is  assumed  to  be  willing  to  do  so 
cheerfully  in  order  that  the  clothing  and 
other  cognate  and  connected  industries 
may  live  and  thrive.  But  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  introduction  into 
the  country  of  what  corresponds  to  a 
contraband  merchandise,  namely  pirated 
English  books,  has  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  reducing  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  another  very  important 
American  industry,  that  of  book-writing, 
to  the  great  loss  and  discouragement  of 
those  that  practice  it,  the  economical 
conscience  of  American  politicians  has 
in  some  mysterious  way  become  con¬ 
verted,  pro  hoc  vice,  to  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  and  they  have  sternly  closed 
their  ears  against  the  bitter  cry”  of 
the  native  author.  Yet  with  a  singular 
and  even  cynical  elasticity  of  principle 
they  no  sooner  turn  from  the  author’s 
industry  to  any  one  of  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  connected  with  the  production  of 
literature — to  the  paper-makers’,  the 
printers’,  or  the  book-binders’ — and  the 


Free  Trade  “stop’’  is  straightway 
pushed  in  and  the  Protectionist  “  stop’’ 
pulled  out  The  American  publisher 
may  import  the  English  author’s  books 
in  the  sense  of  bringing  over  his  writ¬ 
ten  words  for  reprint  and  republication 
in  he  think  of 

honestly  buying,  paying  for,  and  im¬ 
porting  the  book  itself  free  of  fiscal 
charge.  That  would  be  to  attack  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  mechanical  trades 
connected  with  literature  ;  and  here  ac¬ 
cordingly  America  reverts  to  her  normal 
economic  policy  and  protects  the  print¬ 
ers,  stereotypers,  binders,  and  others  by 
an  import  duty. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Senator  Hawley’s 
Bill  affects  the  various  classes  of  persons 
directly  or  immediately  interested  in  the 
question.  These  classes  are  six  in 
number,  and  consist  of — (i)  English 
authors ;  (2)  English  publishers ;  (3) 
American  authors  ;  (4)  American  pub¬ 
lishers,  with  whom,  of  course,  should 
be  grouped  printers,  stereotypers,  paper- 
makers,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
the  auxiliary  industries  aforesaid  ;  (5) 
the  importers  of  foreign  books,  and  (6) 
the  American  book-buying  and  book¬ 
reading  public. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  of  course,  is,  that  its  members 
should  be  able  to  stipulate,  just  as  they 
can  do  in  England,  fur  a  royalty  on  the 
sale  of  their  books  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  condition  of  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  book-market  at  all. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  second  class, 
the  English  publishers,  is,  of  course, 
identical  with,  or  rather  substituted  for, 
that  of  the  author,  in  the  case  in  which 
the  former  has  acquired  the  copyright. 
In  the  case  in  which  it  still  remains  in 
the  author’s  hands,  the  interest  of  the 
English  publisher  will  only  be  affected 
by  the  Bill  so  far  as  it  operates  to  di¬ 
minish,  or,  as  was  suggested  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents,  to  prohibit,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  English  books  for  those 
customers  who  prefer  to  do  their  read¬ 
ing  from  volumes  more  pleasing,  and 
type  less  trying  to  the  eyes,  than  those 
of  the  cheap  American  editions.  The 
number  of  these  persons  is  relatively,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  inconsiderable,  and 
we  may  therefore  practically  neglect  this 
detail  in  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

3.  The  American  author’s  interest  in 
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the  enactment  of  an  international  copy- 
right  law  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
he  wishes  to  secure  a  reciprocal  protec¬ 
tion  for  his  works  abroad  ;  and  secondly 
he  desires,  as  is  natural  to  a  producer 
in  any  country,  and  especially  so  in 
America,  to  be  protected  against  the 
underselling  of  his  own  works  by  the 
publishers  of  cheap  reprints  of  English 
books.  These  cheap  reprints,  or  at  any 
rate  reprints  so  cheap  as  these,  will,  of 
course,  be  unproducible  by  American 
publishers  when  they  have  to  pay — not 
spasmodically  as  some  of  them  now  do  ; 
or,  if  regularly,  only  voluntarily  and 
from  a  sense  of  honorable  obligation — 
a  royalty  to  the  authors.  The  “  home- 
grown"  book  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and 
a  half  will  no  longer  have  to  compete 
with  the  products  of  the  American  "  li¬ 
braries"  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

4.  The  American  publishers.  These, 
of  course,  have,  as  a  body,  nothing  to 
gain  directly,  but  on  the  contrary  some¬ 
thing  to  lose,  by  international  copyright. 
For  them,  of  course,  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  compelling  the  thrifty  broom- 
seller  in  the  well-known  anecdote  to  buy 
the  handles,  twigs,  and  twine  which  he 
requires  for  the  purposes  of  his  industry, 
instead  of  obtaining  them  as  he  had  been 

wont  to  do  by  stea - well,  in  a  cheaper 

way.  Some  of  them  are  therefore  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Sherman,  for 
instance,  the  "pirate,”  as  he  proudly 
avows  himself,  of  the  ”  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  whose  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Patents  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  almost  ludicrous  state  of 
moral  insensibility  to  which  "  thrifty 
broom-dealing"  pursued  on  system  may 
bring  an — I  presume  in  other  matters 
— "  indifferent  honest"  man.  At  the 
same  time  the  Bill  is  desired  by  all,  I 
believe,  of  the  higher  class  of  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers,  in  virtue  of  the  ulterior 
results  to  be  expected  from  it  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  healthier,  and,  what  is  more, 
a  less  hazardous,  form  of  business  than 
the  existing  system  produces.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  perceived  by  American  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  class,  that  if  they  have  to 
forego  some  of  the  profits  which  they 
obtain  at  present  by  the  sale  of  unpro¬ 
tected  English  Books,  they  will  on  the 
other  hand  be  compensated  in  the  form 
of  a  stimulated  production  of  American 


works.  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  of  the  firm  of 
Estes  &  Laureat,  gave  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  effect  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  has  been  forced,  he  said,  to 
"  return  many  scores,  even  hundreds, 
of  manuscripts  of  American  authors  un¬ 
opened,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  books  of  most 
American  authors  pay,  unless  they  were 
first  published  and  acquired  recognition 
through  the  columns  of  the  magazines.” 

Mr.  Dana  Estes  then  went  on  to  show 
how  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  affected  the  position  of  the 
American  publisher.  ”  He  was  to-day,” 
he  said,  ”  producing  an  English  book, 
the  original  outlay  upon  which  was 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  plant,  which  expense  he  was  able 
to  share  with  the  English  publisher. 
The  English  publisher,  however,  had 
protection,  while  he  (the  speaker)  might 
at  any  moment  find  a  pirated  edition  of 
the  work  in  the  market.”  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  of  course,  to  say  how  far  the  sen¬ 
timents  to  which  Mr.  Dana  Estes  has 
here  given  expression  are  shared  by 
the  great  mass  of  American  publishers. 
Many  more  of  them  probably  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  system  which  enables  them  to 
issue  cheap  reprints  of  English  books, 
on  what  I  will  again  call — by  way  of  a 
neutral  description  which  begs  no  ques¬ 
tion  either  of  law  or  morality — the 
“thrifty  broom-seller’s  system,”  than 
are  concerned  to  improve  their  security 
in  the  production  of  expensive  editions 
of  English  works,  or  still  more  to  en¬ 
courage  on  purely  patriotic  grounds  the 
development  of  their  native  literature. 
Whatever,  therefore,  and  however  pow¬ 
erful,  may  be  the  support  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  international  copyright  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  select  class  of  American 
publishers,  it  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  this  interest 
must,  as  a  whole,  be  reckoned  among 
the  more  or  less  passive  opponents  of 
change.  Still  there  is  at  least  a  division 
or  opinion  and  desire  among  them,  and 
they  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  pervading  sentiments  of 
the  American  literary  class. 

5.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  trades 
auxiliary  to  the  publishing  business  that 
we  reach  the  real  centre  of  opposition 
to  international  copyright.  For  it  is 
mainly  through  its  probable  operation 
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upon  these  industries  that  the  question 
of  Protection,  that  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  all  international  dealings  between 
England  and  America,  arises-  Perhaps 
a  brief  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Committee  of 
Patents  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January 
of  this  year  may  serve  more  aptly  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  curious  intertexture  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  interests  involved  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  than  many  pages  of  comment  : — 

Dr.  Crocby  argued  that  an  international 
copyright  would  benefit  American  publishers 
as  well  as  authors,  and  added  that  the  regular 
tariff  on  imported  books  would  continue  to 
give  all  the  protection  needed  by  American 
book  manuiacturers.  Senator  Hankey  read 
some  ot  the  tariff  rates,  and  said  some  printers, 
stereotypers,  binders,  and  others  thought  the 
Bill  should  expressly  provide  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  tariff,  and  that  all  foreign  books 
copyrighted  here  should  be  printed  here.  Mr. 
Hankey  had  no  objection  to  having  this  put  in 
the  Bill.  Mr.  A.  G.  Sedgwick  thought  that  if 
the  Bill  was  to  be  made  a  protectionist  meas¬ 
ure  it  should  also  protect  those  who  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Americans  to  become  pi¬ 
rates  of  foreign  books.” 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine,  in 
default  of  any  knowledge  of  the  speak¬ 
er's  economical  opinions,  whether  this 
last  remark  was  ironically  meant  or  not ; 
but,  whatever  its  spirit,  it  constitutes 
the  most  j)erfect  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
a  protectionist  system.  The  American 
author's  appeal  for  an  international  copy¬ 
right  is,  of  course,  at  bottom,  as  he 
must  himself  admit,  a  protectionist  ap¬ 
peal  ;  and  in  this  counter-claim,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  one  of  two  associated  in¬ 
dustries  clamoring  in  the  name  of  vested 
interests  for  the  continuance  of  a  pro¬ 
tection  which  depends  upon  leaving  the 
other  industry  unprotected.  “  Do  not 
let  me,”  cries  the  American  author  to 
his  Legislature,  “  be  undersold  in  the 
production  of  ideas  by  men  whom  you 
allow  to  import  ideas  for  nothing.” 
”  What !”  on  the  other  hand,  exclaims 
the  pirate,  “  compel  me  to  pay  for  what 
I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  for  nothing,  and  so  extinguish  an 
industry  which  has  just  as  much  right  to 
be  protected  as  another  !”  Looked  at 
from  the  purely  protectionist  point  of 
view,  the  dead-lock  is  complete. 

The  printers,  paper-makers,  etc-,  have 
of  course  a  more  reputable  case.  They 
are  simply  actuated  by  the  fear  lest 
English  Iwoks  acquiring  copyright  in 


America  should  be  “manufactured” 
largely  in  England  to  the  injury  of  their 
trade.  This  fear  I  believe  to  be  ground¬ 
less,  because  books  that  are  to  enjoy 
any  large  circulation  can  be  printed 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they 
can  be  imported.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  the  proper  plan 
would  be  to  increase  the  duty  on  books 
from  twenty-five  percent  to  such  a  point 
as  might  be  considered  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  printers.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  ”  manufacturing  clause”  is 
that  it  places  the  English  author  at  the 
mercy  of  the  American  publisher,  as  he 
must  accept  whatever  terms  are  offered 
him  in  the  brief  interval  between  the 
original  publication  of  his  book  and  the 
date  by  which  he  must  publish  in 
America  in  order  to  secure  his  copy¬ 
right.  It  has  the  further  disadvantage 
of  creating  two  classes  of  books,  the 
protected  and  the  unprotected,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  many  books 
which  would  not  pay  for  republication, 
and  these  would  be  liable  to  be  abridged, 
garbled,  or  otherwise  maltreated  by 
pirates,  and  finally  reprinted  without 
advantage  to  the  author,  should  circum¬ 
stances  arise  which  chanced  to  make 
them  commercially  valuable.  The  first 
works  of  unknown  authors  would  in 
most  cases  fail  to  obtain  protection.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  list  of  books, 
now  valuable  properties,  which  were 
long  regarded  as  dismal  failures.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  the  danger  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  printers  dread  is  an  imaginary  one  ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  exists,  the  proper 
way  to  meet  it  is  by  raising  the  tariff  on 
books,  and  not  by  the  introduction  into 
the  Bill  of  a  ”  manufacturing  clause.” 

Still  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  real 
obstacle  to  copyright  legislation  in  the 
United  States  is  for  the  present  to  be 
sought.  Until  the  protected  interests 
which  are  threatened  by  the  change  can 
be  sufficiently — or,  what  is  not  always 
the  same  thing,  in  their  own  opinion 
sufficiently — guarded  from  loss  by  the 
change,  the  works  of  English  authors, 
and  indirectly  the  industry  of  American 
authors,  will  remain  unprotected  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Union.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
American  opinion  would  in  all  quarters 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  sole  impedi¬ 
ment  to  legislation.  A  New  York  news- 
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paper,  for  instance,  and  one  of  consider¬ 
able  circulation,  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  American  book-buying  and  book¬ 
reading  public,  that  “  nobody  seems  to 
have  thought  much  about  the  interests 
of  this  numerous,  and  in  matters  of 
legislation  somewhat  influential,  class 
and  asks,  a  little  cynically  perhaps, 
“  Will  American  book-buyers  recognize 
the  just  right  of  the  foreign  author  to  a 
roydty  on  his  books  sold  here  when 
that  recognition  will  perhaps  force  them 
to  pay  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
books  which  now  cost  them  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  cents?”  The  answer,  one  would 
think,  must  be,  that  if  the  American 
public  recognize  these  rights  as  ”  just  ” 


(as  by  the  hypothesis  they  do),  they  can 
scarcely  come  before  the  world  and  say, 
that  though  they  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  justice  in  the  abstract  they 
consider  it,  from  the  business  point  of 
view,  as  too  dear  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  on  the  whole  prefer  in¬ 
justice  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  It  is  not 
at  any  rate  for  an  Englishman  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  cost  of  honesty  will  operate 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  practical 
recognition  of  its  dictates  in  America  ; 
and  this  objection  out  of  the  question,  ‘ 
one  is  justified  in  saying  that  nothing 
now  but  the  protectionist  difficulty  stops 
the  way. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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According  to  telegrams  ”  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  sources,”  Osman  Digna  has  been 
accurately  well  killed  in  battle  at  least 
twice,  has  been  buried  pompously 
amidst  the  ululations  of  militant  der¬ 
vishes  and  emirs  and,  so  the  British 
public  cheerfully  supposed,  had  long 
ago  rejoined  his  master  the  Mahdi  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  green  gates 
of  Paradise.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  back  again  on  his  old  fighting 
grounds  before  Suakin,  as  pugnacious 
as  ever,  as  brawny  and  black  and  broad- 
shouldered,  leading  his  frizzled-headed 
Hadendowas  up  to  within  their  old  im¬ 
pudent  distances  of  the  city  walls,  and, 
just  as  of  yore,  promising  the  ”  Govern¬ 
or-General  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,” 
when  he  catches  him,  to  scrape  his  skin 
off  with  oyster  shells  and  peg  him  down 
on  an  ant’s  nest.  Perhaps — who  knows  ? 
— this  cordial  barbarian,  now  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Hudson  has  gone,  revisits  by  stealth 
his  poor  trampled-out  “  garden,”  and 
under  “the  pale  glimpses’’  dreams  of 
sweet  revenge  and  thereafter  sweet  rest, 
when  the  creaking  water-wheels  shall 
turn  again  in  the  evening,  and  his  roses 
bloom  once  more  and  his  peaches  ripen 
where  now  the  bones  of  cattle  and 
empty  meat-tins  mark  at  once  the  ruin 
of  three  years  of  war  and  the  hateful 
traces  of  the  Infidel. 

Nor  to  be  worse  thought  of  if  he  does. 


He  has  tasted  the  pleasure  of  social  im¬ 
portance,  this  garden -builder  of  Suakin, 
and  hopes  that  the  spear  may  still  thrust 
the  wheel  of  fortune  round  in  his  favor 
again.  Once  a  slave  himself,  then  a 
wharf  porter,  and  by-and-by  a  trader, 
opulent,  too,  as  measured  by  Suakin 
standards  of  wealth,  and  looked  up  to 
by  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  out  among  the  hills  beyond  the  town, 
as  a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  great 
courage,  with  a  loud  voice  in  council 
and  a  cruel  hand  in  action,  just  the 
leader  for  such  men  as  flung  themselves 
against  the  level  bayonets  of  our  squares 
in  the  Soudan.  He  was  then  a  man  of 
property,  and  outwardly,  therefore,  for 
the  time  a  man  of  peace.  Yet  that  even 
then  conspiracies  were  hatched  and  fos¬ 
tered  in  his  house  we  all  know  now. 
There,  in  the  cool,  dark  ground-floor 
chamber,  opening,  with  massive  old 
carved  doors  embossed  with  iron  studs, 
upon  the  public  street,  he  would  sit  with 
his  friends  in  the  evening,  after  the 
muezzin  on  the  minaret  that  overlooks 
the  square  had  chanted  out  his  musical 
call  to  sunset  prayer.  The  long-tubed 
pipes  were  lit  and  the  coffee  poured  out 
in  the  tiny  grey  cups  of  Jedda  ware,  and 
the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  idle  bazaars 
hummed  in  the  air,  and  the  drumming 
of  many  tom-toms  in  El  Kaf  came  muf¬ 
fled  and  slumberous  across  the  water. 
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Late  into  the  night  do  these  malcontents 
in  council  sit.  In  such  climates  the 
evening  is  all  too  pleasant  to  be  wasted. 
Any  one  passing  is  free  to  step  in  and 
make  his  compliments,  to  take  a  whiff 
at  the  pipe,  to  exchange  gossip.  And 
by  and'by  when  night  is  falling,  and  the 
watchman  goes  his  rounds  striking  the 
ground  with  hi\  heavy  club,  and  the 
yelping  of  prowling  pariah-dogs,  and 
the  challenge  of  the  Egyptian  sentries 
on  the  walls  and  by  the  Custom-house 
are  the  only  sounds  that  are  heard,  the 
great  man’s  reception  breaks  up.  Those 
were  the  days  of  peace  for  Osman  Digna 
— even  though  his  turbulent  mind  al¬ 
ready  forecasted  strife  and  the  part 
which  he  would  play  therein — and  out¬ 
side  the  walls  he  had  a  large  garden, 
zerebaed  in  with  aloes  and  henna, 
wherein  his  gardeners  grew  fruit  and 
flowers,  herbs,  vegetables,  and  tobacco 
— a  pleasant  place  enough,  so  old  resi¬ 
dents  told  me,  in  the  days  when  the 
wells  used  to  be  at  work,  and  a  broad 
belt  of  market  gardens  lay  round  the 
town.  Here  Osman  Digna  used  some¬ 
times  to  meet  his  accomplices,  and  only 
a  gun-shot  off  stands  the  historical  old 
fig-tree  under  which  the  final  council  of 
war  was  held  and  he  carried  the  vote 
of  the  malcontents  for  the  Mahdi  and 
for  armed  rebellion. 

Looking  at  the  charts  of  Suakin  be¬ 
fore  I  went  out,  this  spot  somehow  had 
a  curious  attraction  for  me.  “  Garden” 
is  always  a  fascinating  word.  So  on 
board-ship  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  pitch  my  tent  in  it  if  I  could, 
and  two  or  three  hours  after  arriving  I 
made  my  way  straight  to  ”  Osman 
Digna’s  garden.”  The  twilight  was 
already  beginning  to  fall,  but  there  was 
light  enough  to  show  what  a  wreck  the 
place  was,  and  I  rode  back  into  the  town 
not  quite  so  sure  as  I  had  been  that  it 
would  make  a  pleasant  bivouac.  The 
very  next  morning  this  impression  was 
confirmed  on  hearing  that  the  ”  fuzzies,” 
as  the  frizzled-haired  Hadendowas  were 
called,  had  “  scuppered” — that  is,  had 
pounced  upon  in  the  dark  and  done  to 
death — one  of  our  ”  friendlies.”  These 
were  some  of  the  vaunted,  but  cordially 
suspected,  native  auxiliaries  in  fantastic 
war-paint  whom  the  ”  Governor-General 
of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral  ”  placed  at  Brit¬ 
ish  disposal,  apparently  for  the  purpose 


of  bamboozling  the  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  and  as  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
military  matters.  If  he  and  his  wretched 
Egyptians  had  only  been  bundled  across 
the  water  to  Jedda  as  soon  as  a  British 
admiral  appeared  in  Suakin  harbor, 
things  might  have  gone  differently  and 
much  better.  However,  one  of  the 
friendlies  was  scuppered  in  the  ”  gar¬ 
den,”  and  next  day,  when  riding  round 
to  take  a  first  look  at  the  camp,  I  again 
visited  the  rebel  leader’s  pleasaunce, 
and  noted  what  an  excellent  rendezvous 
it  made  for  midnight  prowlers.  Though 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  a  bow-shot  from  an  Egyptian  guard, 
the  enemy  used  to  creep  up  here  at  night 
and  amuse  themselves  by  getting  up  a 
scare  by  firing  random  shots  into  space. 
As  they  were  themselves  between  two 
fires,  which  if  indulged  in  by  our  troops 
would  have  only  damaged  friends,  they 
were  as  safe  as  they  could  be,  and  this 
diversion  proved  so  much  to  their  taste, 
that  the  enclosure — which  infancy  I  had 
imagined  myself  tenting  upon — became  a 
regular  trysting-place  for  the  audacious 
Hadendowas,  and  a  fearsome  spot  to 
pass  after  nightfall. 

In  the  daytime  I  had  many  a  time 
rested  there.  For  there  at  any  rate  was 
the  semblance  of  verdure  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  tranquillity.  Beautiful  little 
doves,  “the  Mecca  birds,”  flitted  in 
and  out  of  the  bushes  with  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  human  beings  that  centuries  of 
pious  kindness  had  made  natural  to 
them,  and  butterflies  tipped  with  orange 
fluttered  about  the  faint,  sweet  henna 
blossom.  It  was  a  relief  from  the  sun- 
smitten  sand  of  the  camp,  perpetually 
blown  about  from  under  the  feet  of 
tramping  soldiers  and  the  wheels  of  bul¬ 
lock  carts,  a  relief  from  the  groanings 
and  stenches  of  camels  and  the  incessant 
stir  of  the  tented  field,  a  relief  from 
routine  and  red-tape.  'I'he  camp-fol¬ 
lowers  of  some  Indian  regiment,  with 
that  instinct  for  tranquil  comers  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic,  had 
made  a  corner  of  the  garden  their  kit¬ 
chen,  and  here  in  their  little  fireplaces 
and  ovens  of  neatly-tamped  clay  they 
cooked  their  meals.  The  pat-a-cake- 
pat-a-cake  of  the  chupatty-maker  was 
heard  from  every  patch  of  shade,  and 
the  heavy  perfume  of  the  hubble-bubble 
and  the  gurlings  thereof  reached  the  ear 
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with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  comfort¬ 
able  peace.  The  Oriental  has  somehow 
very  restful  ways  of  his  own.  He  cares 
as  little  for  the  passage  of  time  as  for 
the  politics  of  Spain,  and  for  all  he 
knows  the  Ancient  Fugitive  might  be  a 
night-capped  sluggard  snoring  in  an 
armchair,  with  cobwebs  on  the  dial  of 
his  clock.  So  these  men  used  to  squat 
about  under  the  Arabs’  trees,  cooking 
their  little  messes  of  savory-smelling 
condiments — chilli  and  turmeric  and 
mustard-oil — and  chattering  as  they 
turned  their  chupatties  upon  the  metal 
plates  and  watched  the  pile  growing  high¬ 
er  and  higher,  with  a  queer,  loquacious 
heedlessness  of  time  that  was  delight¬ 
fully  in  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  pass¬ 
ing  transport-trains,  the  hideous  outcries 
of  exasperated  mule-drivers,  the  cease¬ 
less  complainings  of  driven  beasts  and 
the  creaking  of  carts  whose  hearts  and 
bones  seemed  breaking  under  their  bur¬ 
dens.  Here,  indeed,  just  as  insects  and 
birds  will  foregather  from  a  surrounding 
waste  upon  some  pleasant  flower-bank, 
all  the  wandering  sounds  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  concentrated,  and  sitting  under 
one  of  the  dwarf  palms  in  “  Osman 
Digna’s  garden,"  there  passed  in  review 
before  the  ear  all  the  bustle  of  the  camp 
and  the  city,  the  multitudinous  voices 
of  life  in  the  outlying  waste  of  *‘  Ma- 
feesh.  ” 

And  a  word  here  about  this  compre¬ 
hensive  dissyllable,  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  products  of  Arabia. 
Conversationally,  it  is  to  the  evasive 
and  procrastinating  Arab  all  that,  ma¬ 
terially,  the  cocoanut  palm  is  to  the 
South  Sea  Islander,  or  the  plantain  to 
the  Equatorial  African.  It  is  the 
"  traveller’s  hold-all ’’  of  dialogue;  the 
‘‘concentrated  luncheon  lozenge’’  of 
conversation.  It  carries  all  before  it 
like  a  circular  letter  of  credit.  You 
knock  down  every  troublesome  inquiry 
with  it  as  with  a  constable’s  staff.  It  is 
your  true  universal  negative.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  magical  ‘‘  Mafeesh,”  that 
other  ogre  ‘‘  Backsheesh’’  would  deso¬ 
late  the  continent  and,  as  S'ndbad  adds, 
‘‘  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.’’  But  it 
is  the  recognized  solvent  of  every  men¬ 
dicant  difficulty.  The  ‘‘  go  with  God  ’’ 
of  Portugal  is  good  ;  the  ‘‘  by-and-by” 
of  Spain  is  better  still ;  but  ‘‘  mafeesh" 
is  best  of  all.  The  Hindoo  disposes  of 


solicitors  with  ‘‘  as  it  will  be,  so  it  must 
be,’’  and  the  Moslem  of  the  East  shuts 
down  the  lid  upon  all  inconvenient  im¬ 
portunity  with  ‘‘  as  Allah  pleases." 
But  the  Arab  combines  all  four  finalities 
in  one  word,  and  adds  moreover  the 
further  signification  of  the  British  "  go 
to  Bath,"  What  the  real  meaning  of 
"  mafeesh"  is,  theoretically,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  practically  it  is  the  formula 
of  non-existence.  If  you  ask  for  a 
melon  and  there  is  not  one  left,  if  you 
inquire  for  the  master  of  the  house  and 
he  is  not  at  home,  if  the  coolie  will  not 
carry  your  baggage,  nor  the  boatman 
row  you,  nor  the  sentry  let  you  pass, 
each  says  ‘‘mafeesh.’’  So  I  think  it 
may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
compendious,  comprehensive,  and  con¬ 
venient  words  known  to  human  speech. 
But  when  the  British  army,  the  outer 
barbarians  of  Europe,  came  to  Suakin, 
it  was  discovered  by  the  natives  that  the 
insular  mind  did  not  readily  respond  to 
such  catholic  completeness  of  negation, 
nor  grasp  so  prodigious  a  non  possumus. 
So,  by  way  of  explanation,  they  prefixed 
the  Hindustani  “bus,”  and  to  make 
assurance  trebly  sure,  added  the  English 
“finish.”  "  Bus  mafeesh  finish  f’  Was 
there  ever  tagged  together  before  a  phrase 
so  definitively,  conclusively,  and  cata- 
womptiously  negative  ? 

But  here  comes  the  gardener’s  cat,  a 
lean  weasel  of  a  cat,  as  all  its  species  in 
Suakin  are.  I  remember  when  I  was 
in  Alexandria  after  the  bombardment, 
being  astonished  at  the  congregations  of 
cats  that  one  surprised  among  the 
ruined  houses.  For  the  Egyptians, 
though  they  may  not  worship  the  little 
animal  nowadays,  have  an  inordinate 
liking  for  them,  a  relic,  perhaps,  of  an 
old-world  sanctity.  They  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  not  one  at  a  time,  but  in 
half-dozens,  and  in  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  town  as  many  as  twenty 
may  be  seen  in  a  waste  comer  holding 
an  afternoon  conversazione.  When, 
therefore,  the  British  shells  knocked 
down  the  houses  of  Alexandria  and  the 
inmates  fled,  the  cats  found  themselves 
homeless  and  friendless,  and  they  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  pathetic  assemblies  upon 
the  debris  of  the  shattered  walls.  How 
gaunt  and  dreadful  they  were  !  Chari¬ 
table  folk  used  to  collect  scraps  for 
them,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures 
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must  have  been  very  great,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  if  the  truth  were  known,  very  few 
of  the  Alexandrian  cars  lived  through 
the  momentous  crisis  of  British  occupa¬ 
tion  without  sharp  apprehensions  of  can¬ 
nibalism.  All  day  long  they  prowled 
among  the  rubbish  heaps  of  fallen  ma¬ 
sonry  or  sate  about  in  groups  patheti¬ 
cally  mute  and  most  unnaturally  regard¬ 
less  of  passers-by.  In  Suakin  also  they 
are  utterly  callous  to  their  surroundings, 
but  there  the  similarity  ceases.  For  in 
their  case  indifference  is  begotten  of 
a  preposterous  prosperity.  So  conse¬ 
quential  are  they  that  they  do  not  move 
out  of  the  road,  and  the  Arab  when  he 
stumbles  over  them  swears  at  them  but 
never  molests  them.  The  bazaars  are 
full  of  them,  and  they  fight  and  make 
love  in  the  thoroughfares  in  broad  day¬ 
light  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  cats  to  do  so.  Till  then 
I  had  thought  grimalkin  was  a  nocturnal 
beast.  For  in  Europe  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  them  sleepy  and  lazy  all 
day,  and  to  hear  them  noisy  and  active 
at  night.  But  this  is  only,  apparently, 
a  geographical  accident.  In  the  Soudan, 
at  any  rate,  cats  are  diurnal  and  go  to 
bed  at  sunset,  while  in  Suakin  in  par¬ 
ticular,  where  the  people  live  so  largely 
upon  fish,  and  the  refuse  of  their  meals 
lies  in  heaps  at  every  corner,  the  feline 
tribe  have  assumed  much  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  something  of  the  demeanor  of 
dogs.  They  lie  under  the  stalls  or  sit 
upon  the  bedsteads — which,  after  Ori¬ 
ental  fashion,  stand  in  the  open  air — as 
if  in  charge  of  the  premises  and  prop¬ 
erty.  For  one  thing  there  are  very  few 
dogs.  It  is  true  they  are  unclean  beasts 
to  the  Moslem,  but  perhaps  the  cats 
have  made  it  impossible  for  any  dog  of 
spirit  to  exist.  Indeed,  such  an  endless 
multitude  of  them  is  enough  to  break 
the  heart  of  even  as  English  terrier. 
But  physically  they  have  deteriorated 
into  the  merest  travesty  of  their  race. 
They  are  absurdly  small  and  proportion¬ 
ately  meagre,  with  sharp  noses,  flat  thin 
heads,  and  very  short  fur,  while  the 
shoulder-blades  stick  up  above  the  level 
of  their  backs  in  the  queerest  fashion. 
So  when  I  came  back  to  England  I  was 
at  first  surprised  at  the  very  large  size 
of  all  the  cats  I  saw,  their  extraordinary 
plumpness,  and  the  thickness  of  their 
fur.  So,  by-the-way,  too,  with  the  flies. 


which  in  Suakin,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  Red  Sea,  are  in  infinite  myriads,  but 
they  are  only  half  the  size  of  the  British 
insect.  One  more  peculiarity  of  the 
Soudan  cat  and  I  have  done  with  it.  It 
does  not  care  for  wagtails.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  seemed  the  case,  for  I  have 
seen  these  birds,  which  are  curiously 
numerous,  running  about  on  the  roofs 
after  insects  without  paying  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  grimalkin,  while  she,  though 
opportunities  perpetually  offered  for 
pouncing  upon  them,  never  even  looked 
at  the  wagtails. 

And  close  behind  his  cat  comes  the 
gardener.  *'  Oh  !  you  old  traitor  to 
Islam  !  How  will  you  make  answer  to 
the  Mahdi  when  hereafter  he  taxes  you 
with  begging  from  an  infidel  ?  You 
who  pray  without  ceasing  that  we  may 
be  condemned  to  drink  hot  water  to  all 
eternity  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Jehun- 
num,  to  come  asking  alms  from  me,  in 
the  name  of  Allah  !  Well,  your  posy  is 
worth  a  piastre  if  only  because  it  is 
picked  in  Osman  Digna's  garden.  The 
pretext  for  the  gratuity  is  a  flimsy  one 
— two  cotton  flowers,  a  sprig  of  henna 
and  a  little  white  weed — but  it  is  the 
best  the  poor  battered  garden  offers.  So 
there  is  another  piastre  for  you,  old 
Mahomedan,  and  pray  for  the  infidel  as 
kindly  as  your  creed  will  let  you.  Abate 
for  him  when  you  can  an  occasional  im¬ 
precation.  And  what  will  you  take  for 
your  gazelle  ?  You  will  not  sell  it  ?  So 
be  it.  There  is  but  one  Allah  and  Ma¬ 
homed  in  his  prophet — and  peace  be 
with  you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  your 
pretty  beast."  They  are  dainty  little 
antelopes,  these  gazelles  and  ariels  of 
the  Soudan,  and  look  charming  in  the 
streets  where  they  wander  about  or 
snooze  in  the  shady  corners  as  uncon¬ 
cernedly  as  the  goats.  Unfortunately 
they  are  exactly  the  color  of  the  sand, 
and  more  than  once  coming  home  at 
night  from  the  telegraph  office,  I  have 
narrowly  missed  falling  over  the  sleep¬ 
ing  animals.  Still  worse  in  the  dark  is 
the  camel  kneeling  in  the  road.  When 
the  Arab  turns  in  for  the  night  he  teth¬ 
ers  his  brute  to  the  comer  pole  of  his 
shanty,  and  the  great  thing  kneels  down, 
often  blocking  up  the  narrow  alley. 
More  than  once  turning  a  corner  in  dark 
shadow  I  have  suddenly  found  myself 
brought  up  against  a  camel’s  ribs.  The 
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brute,  abruptly  rising,  nearly  shakes  its 
master’s  frail  shanty  of  cane  and  mat¬ 
ting  to  pieces,  and  the  Arab  comes 
forth,  savage  at  his  disturbed  sleep, 
nebdt  in  hand,  ready  to  smite  the  man 
who  he  thinks  is  trying  to  steal  his  beast 
of  a  camel.  There  is  not  much  civility 
in  the  barbarized  Arab  of  Suakin — 
thanks  to  the  policy  of  making  English¬ 
men  play  the  part  of  myrmidons  to  the 
Khedive.  He  loaths  the  Egyptian,  and 
with  some  contempt  added,  as  being 
Infidels,  carries  on  his  detestation  to 
the  white-skinned  strangers.  Every 
Englishman,  though  but  few  knew  it, 
was  grossly  insulted  every  time  he  went 
through  the  bazaars,  for  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  imitated  their  elders  in  spitting  on 
the  ground  as  he  passed.  Nor,  to  those 
who  had  the  ears  to  hear,  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  fanatical  people  such  as  to 
conciliate.  But  the  vile  Egyptian  flag 
that  was  permitted,  during  a  British  oc¬ 
cupation,  to  flaunt  above  the  Union 
Jack,  was  answerable  for  so  much  more 
than  these  public  affronts — for  the  need¬ 
less  expenditure  of  national  treasure,  for 
the  loss  of  brave  English  lives — that  the 
malignity  of  these  poor  half-breeds  need 
not  be  remembered.  Our  native  con¬ 
tingent  called  them  “  yagee,”  which 
may  be  translated  ready  for  mischief 
and  so  perhaps  they  may  have  been,  but 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  turbulence 
never  arrived.  Moreover,  Osman  Digna, 
from  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
kept  close  espionage  upon  the  city,  and 
in  his  own  pleasant  fashion  used,  from 
time  to  time,  to  notify  to  various  lists 
of  citizens  that  their  names  were  down 
in  his  black-book  for  his  favorite  course 
of  oyster-shells  and  ants’  nests. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  scowl¬ 
ing  Suakinese,  who  have  come  into  the 
garden  with  their  baskets  to  pick  up  the 
scattered  bolls  of  cotton  lying  about  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  stunted,  tangled 
plants,  and  the  light-hearted  groups  of 
Indians,  busy  with  their  chupatties  and 
yellow  messes  of  food.  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  Hindoos  when  they  are  not 
Anglicized.  Their  nature  is  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  ;  their  sensibility  is  wonderfully 
delicate.  As  a  race,  they  possess  the 
supreme  gift  of  good  taste.  How  en¬ 
gaging,  too,  is  the  natural  behavior’  of 
them.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some  to 
be  childish,  but,  after  all,  that  is  only 
Naw  Saaixs.— VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  a 


because  it  is  so  natural.  Look  for  in¬ 
stance  at  this  man  coming  along  with  a 
great  fish  he  has  bought.  It  weighs 
perhaps  nine  pounds,  is  a  lovely  rosy 
red  with  scarlet  gills  and  hns,  and  has  a 
broad  carmine  band  along  the  back. 
His  fellows,  and  he  too,  have  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  a  Ash  like  it — and  so  cheap  ! 
How  they  talk  their  prize  over,  these 
simple  folk.  And  while  they  dress  it, 
passers-by  stop  and  lean  against  the  tree 
and  talk  too,  and  they  are  all  amused 
together  over  this  big  painted  Ash  that 
only  cost  them  a  penny  a  pound.  Well, 
and  is  not  a  Ash  of  such  colors  worth 
being  natural  over  ?  What  child  of  ours 
would  not  wonder  at  the  painted  thing, 
or  what  man  or  woman  either  that  had 
not  been  tutored  and  governessed  out 
of  all  the  pleasantness  of  being  natural 
If  I  had  to  be  a  Ash  I  should  like,  I 
think,  to  live  near  Suakin.  It  is  the 
paradise  of  the  Anned  people.  I  went 
out  one  day  to  some  coral  islands  some 
dozen  miles  down  the  coast — where  was 
to  be  seen  the  exasperating  sight  of 
three-and-twenty  steamers  laden  with 
stores  and  materials  of  war  riding  idly 
at  anchor  all  together,  waiting  for  orders 
to  go  home  again  with  their  freight,  and 
meanwhile  costing  the  nation  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  knows  what  per  day — and  we 
went  into  the  shallows  for  shells  and 
coral.  What  a  strange  phase  of  natural 
history  it  was,  this  island  that  we  vis¬ 
ited.  An  acre  or  so  of  surface  over¬ 
grown  with  tall  harsh  grass,  among  which 
I  found  no  fewer  than  seven  different 
plants.  Who  sowed  the  seeds  of  them  ? 
Its  one  inhabitant  was  a  lark,  which  the 
captains  of  the  idle  Aeet  thought  was  a 
quail,  and  daily  bombarded  with  their 
guns.  But  though  they  harassed  it  they 
never  brought  it  to  bag,  and  it  was 
there,  alive  and  cheerful,  when  I  visited 
it  at  home.  The  water  nowhere  shoaled 
gradually  up  to  the  island,  which  was  a 
solid  coral  block,  for  its  edge  was  fringed 
with  boulders  of  madrepore-work  in 
every  stage  of  growth,  so  that  we  guided 
our  boat  into  a  narrow  water-way  be¬ 
tween  the  upstanding  pillars,  and  then 
we  splashed  ashore.  All  round  the 
island  the  insects  were  hard  at  work 
building  up  their  beautiful  fabrics,  and 
at  all  distances  from  the  surface  we 
could  see  them,  the  corals  of  our  muse¬ 
ums,  and  such  specimens  too  as  no 
13 
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museum  contains.  Here  and  there, 
rooted  to  the  sea*floor,  some  of  the  great 
mushroom-headed  columns  had  grown 
up  above  the  tranquil  sea,  and  on  one 
of  them  sate  a  pair  of  grand  white- 
headed  hsh-hawks,  with  one  eye  each 
for  us  and  one  for  the  fish  that  thronged 
below.  Close  by,  branching  out  over  a 
space  of  many  feet,  were  glorious  plants 
of  tree-coral,  and  each  of  them  was 
swarming  with  strangest  creatures.  With 
hand  nets  we  might  have  filled  a  boat  in 
an  hour  with  little  crab-like  things, 
queer  hshlets  and  marine  miscellanies, 
to  which  I  have  no  intention  of  ventur¬ 
ing  a  name.  But  I  made  one  notable 
capture,  a  sea-lamprey,  a  snake-like 
thing  a  yard  long,  exquisitely  white  with 
handsome  marroon  blotches  and  bars.  I 
brought  it  home  for  the  British  Museum, 
and  they  told  me  they  had  a  large 
series”  of  them.  So  they  had.  I  saw 
them  in  their  bottles  in  a  dungeon  un¬ 
derground  in  Cromwell  Road.  And  I 
left  my  bottle  with  the  rest,  half  regret¬ 
ting  that  I  had  carried  the  creature  in  my 
own  hand  all  the  way  from  Suakin  to 
South  Kensington.  But  it  contents  me 
to  surmise  that  perhaps  the  other  bottles 
that  I  brought  home  filled  with  quaintest 
nondescripts  picked  up  among  the  corals 
may  have  contained  some  things  which 
even  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum 
could  not  name  off-hand.  But  in  the 
life,  the  amazing  swarm  of  happy  exist¬ 
ences  in  the  beautiful  reef  in  the  Red 
Sea  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  I 
sate  down  on  a  lump  of  violet  coral,  and 
in  the  water  below,  as  still  and  clear  as 
a  block  of  crystal,  saw  such  visions  of 
beauty  that  I  was  perpetually  exploding 
in  ejaculations.  Now  1  have  been  to 
the  Seychelles,  and  that  was  very  won¬ 
derful,  but  not  more  so  than  Suakin. 
The  water  was  in  places  literally  alive 
with  fishes  of  incredible  brilliancy  of 
color  and  grotesqueness  of  form.  I  had 
between  my  feet  at  one  time,  engaged 
in  what  seemed  a  mortal  combat,  a  creat¬ 
ure  about  six  inches  long,  that  looked 
like  a  shaving  off  a  bar  of  silver,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  walnut  with  fins. 
And  all  the  time  other  things  were  pop¬ 
ping  in  and  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
corals,  and  dodging  round  my  ankles 
and  heels — pale  blue  fish  with  azure  bars, 
yellow  ones  with  black  spots,  red  ones, 
green  ones,  white  ones.  Sometimes  by 


suddenly  pulling  up  a  spray  of  the  dead 
bleached  coral,  one  of  these  lovely  creat¬ 
ures  would  be  found  entangled  in  it, 
but  in  a  minute  the  heat  had  frizzled  the 
dainty  transparent  fish  into  an  ugly  little 
brown  rag.  The  coral,  too,  was  of  all 
colors  from  bluish  pink  to  damask  red, 
from  lavender  to  deep  purple,  with 
every  kind  of  queer  intermediate  tint. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  pulling  them 
up  ?  Exp>osure  to  the  sun  killed  the  in¬ 
sects,  whose  bodies  and  the  gelatinc-like 
substance  they  work  under  gave  the  sur¬ 
face  their  charm  of  apparent  color,  and 
the  pieces  we  prized  most  as  they  came 
up  out  of  the  water  for  their  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  tint  soon  assumed  a  hideous 
uniformity  of  decaying  brown,  like 
smashed  toadstools,  and  smelt  abomina¬ 
bly.  Here,  too,  I  saw  alive  that  wonder 
of  the  deep,  the  giant  clam,  the  shell  of 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  font.  The 
colossal  mollusk  was  closed,  and  it  would 
have  taken  a  corps  of  sappers  to  uproot 
it,  a  Nasmyth  hammer  to  smash  it. 
Once  get  a  hand  inside  those  huge 
valves,  and  nothing  but  amputation  or 
dynamite  would  set  you  free  again.  So 
that,  after  all,  bewildered  by  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  embarrassed  by  the  multitude 
of  possible  prizes,  I  carried  away  noth¬ 
ing  except  my  lamprey,  a  few  bottles 
filled  with  nameless  odds  and  ends,  and 
a  pocketful  of  little  shells  of  strange 
beauty.  Yes  I  did,  though,  or  I  should 
not  be  writing  all  this  ;  for  I  carried 
away  straight  from  the  coral  island  it¬ 
self  such  a  lesson  in  the  ways  of  Nature 
— her  appalling  deliberation,  her  inevi¬ 
table  achievement — as  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get.  What  does  a  continent  matter, 
more  or  less,  to  a  Worker  so  patient  and 
so  pitiless  ?  Yet  one  more  word  about 
coral.  I  have  read  somewhere,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea, 
that  ”  it  abounded  in  red  coral,”  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  that  a  red  coral¬ 
line  material,  of  very  rich  tint  and  re¬ 
sembling  in  substance  a  number  of  little 
tubes  disposed  regularly  side  by  side, 
exists  in  prodigious  quantities.  More¬ 
over,  for  severd  miles  from  the  present 
beach — indeed  right  away  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills — the  “  sand  ”  is  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  pulverized  coral  and  shells. 
Close  under  the  surface,  for  miles  to¬ 
gether,  lie  beds  of  these  materials,  fossil¬ 
ized,  and  the  soldiers  digging  their 
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ditches  round  the  camps  turned  up  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  huge  clam  shells  and 
coral-lumps,  with  which  they  decorated 
their  earthworks  and  fortifications  gen¬ 
erally.  I  remember  counting  on  a  sand- 
back,  upon  which  the  men  had  written 
the  name  of  the  ‘‘  H  Redoubt  in  large 
fossils,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  varie¬ 
ties.  Coral  is  the  building  material  of 
the  Red  Sea  towns,  and  though  it  is 
bleached  white,  it  is  worth  noting — for 
the  sake  of  those  who  cherish  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Hebrews’  miraculous 
passage — that  if  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  to  recede,  the  prevailing  tints 
of  the  fresh-growing  coral  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  red.  On  the  J  edda  side  a  very 
curious  black  coral  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  fourteen  fathoms,  and  the  long  sticks 
of  it  that  I  brought  home  with  me  have 
a  polish  on  them  as  fine  as  that  on  jet. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the 
Garden — this  queer  scrap  of  the  old 
peace-time  left  in  the  middle  of  war. 
Its  zereba-hedge  has  nut  altogether  de¬ 
fended  it,  for  camels  and  cattle  and 
goats  have  browsed  off  the  outer  twigs 
of  every  bush,  trodden  most  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  flat,  and  crushed  under  their  hoofs 
the  struggling  melon-plants.  But  even 
such  ragged  fragments  of  vegetation  are 
pleasant  after  the  interminable  sand  of 
the  camp  and  the  clamor  of  the  stifling, 
strong-smelling  town.  The  din  of  the 
bazaars  still  reaches  me  as  I  sit  with  my 
back  against  the  palm  and  shaded  by  a 
large  mimosa  bush,  but  it  is  confluent  by 
distance,  and  only  here  and  there  an  in¬ 
dividual  sound  survives.  From  a  corner 
of  the  town  reaches  me  a  monotonous 
throbbing — the  dull  tom-toiuing  of  some 
social  festival.  Some  one  is  droning  out 
a  melancholy  chant,  no  doubt,  as  the 
manner  is  ;  but  though  the  solo  is  inau¬ 
dible  at  this  distance,  the  regular  refrain 
is  plainly  heard.  For  a  company  of 
women  are  shrilly  “  keening”  with  a 
harsh  wild  cry  that,  like  the  kite's  sultry 
scream,  harmonizes  with  the  hot  daz¬ 
zling  city  walls,  the  arid  waste  surround¬ 
ing  it,  the  barren  barbarism  of  the  land 
and  the  landscape.  It  is  the  Arab  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  noise  made  at  an  Irish  wake, 
only  given  in  a  higher  key  and  with 
more  rapid  vibrations.  One  woman 
starts  it  with  a  sharp  piercing  scream, 
and  the  rest  join  in  with  ear-splitting 
sounds,  quavering  their  voices  with  ex¬ 


traordinary  rapidity,  and,  as  their  breath 
fails,  combining  for  one  grand  final 
unanimous  yell.  Even  more  striking,  and 
unearthly  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
heard,  is  the  barking  chorus.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance,  both  from  its  volume  and  its  reg¬ 
ularity,  it  sounds  like  some  powerful 
pumping  machinery  at  work ;  but  as 
heard  when  close,  it  is  possibly  the  most 
appalling,  the  most  weird  sound  ever 
emitted  from  lungs.  Have  you  ever 
heard  the  Zulus’  war-song  when  the 
ground  fairly  shudders  under  the 
rhythmic  stamping  of  the  feet  and  the 
deep  ventral  grunting  rolls  along  the 
air  ?  Or  heard  the  emu  drumming  ? 
These  two  sounds,  until  I  heard  the 
Arabs  barking,  were  respectively  the 
most  awful  and  the  most  ghostly  I  knew 
of.  The  lion’s  roar,  the  tiger’s  hungry 
sneering  whine,  were  not  within  many 
stadia  of  them.  But  in  Suakin  I  heard 
the  Moslems  at  this  pious  exercise,  and 
the  horror  of  it  was  unforgetable.  On 
several  occasions,  when  the  sound  reach¬ 
ed  me  from  afar,  I  thought  it  came 
from  one  of  the  condensing  steamers, 
and  so,  probably  to  the  last,  did  the 
great  majority  of  strangers.  But  one 
midnight  I  was  making  my  way  back 
from  a  friend’s  quarters  to  my  own,  when 
I  heard  the  spectral  sound  coming  from 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  ships.  I 
stood  and  listened,  and  then  determined 
to  follow  it  up.  So  in  and  out,  up  and 
down  the  narrow  dark  alleys  of  the  na¬ 
tive  town,  I  wandered  in  chase  of  this 
ventriloquial  uproar.  Passing  along  be¬ 
tween  two  high  mud  walls,  I  stumbled 
over  a  man  who  was  crouching  on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  door 
opened,  and  the  whole  volume  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  bark  issued  therefrom.  Out  of 
the  door  came  a  negro,  reeling  as  if 
drunk,  and  fell  in  a  heap  by  the  side  of 
the  man  I  had  stumbled  over.  And  then 
I  saw  there  were  several  others  sitting 
huddled  up  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
groaning  from  time  to  time,  and  gasping 
in  a  most  frightful  manner.  As  the 
door  remained  ajar  I  ]>eeped  in,  and  the 
spectacle  presented  was  so  extraordinary 
that  I  ventured  to  push  it  wider,  and 
step  inside  into  the  large  courtyard  upon 
which  it  opened.  No  one  noticed  me, 
for  every  one  was  engrossed,  as  if  be¬ 
witched.  in  the  religious  function  that 
was  proceeding.  In  the  centre  stood  a 
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chanting.  On  either  side,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  that  flickered  and  splut¬ 
tered  as  surely  torches  never  did  before, 
stood  two  acolyte-like  youths,  who  yelled 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  dervish’s 
chant.  Arranged  in  a  great  semicircle 
before  these  officiating  personages  was  a 
ring  of  forty  men,  negroes  and  Arabs, 
some  bare-headed  and  nearly  naked, 
others  in  the  complete  costume  of  the 
well-to-do.  They  were  holding  each 
other’s  hands,  and  whenever  the  dervish 
came  to  a  pause  the  whole  company  sud¬ 
denly  raised  their  joined  hands,  and  as 
suddenly  brought  them  down  again.  As 
they  descended  every  man  bowed  his 
head  as  low  as  he  could,  and  gave  a  deep 
ventral  “  hough.'*  The  time  they  kept 
was  so  exact  that  the  forty  barked  like 
one.  On  a  sudden  the  dervish  stopped, 
the  acolytes  yelled  afresh,  and  then  the 
company  of  devotees,  pumping  with  their 
arms  and  doubling  up  their  bodies,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  fearful  competition  of  lungs. 
Still  keeping  in  perfect  unison,  the  bark¬ 
ing  grew  faster  and  faster,  and  faster 
still,  until  one  by  one  the  huge,  brawny, 
great-boned  Africans  reeled  and  stag¬ 
gered  out  of  the  ring,  leant  against  the 
walls,  or  fell  exhausted,  gasping  and 
groaning,  like  heaps  of  rags,  upon  the 
ground.  The  contagious  delirium  of 
this  amazing  orgie  was  something  dread¬ 
ful  to  behold.  A  few  still  held  out,  but 
faint  and  muffled  in  voice,  and  the 
torches  flashed  and  spluttered,  showing 
the  fainting  men  lying  all  round  the 
court,  tossing  their  arms  about,  and 
raving,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  devils 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  earth.  My 
own  sensations  were  extraordinary,  for 
I,  who  had  only  been  looking  on,  felt 
actually  faint  and  out  of  breadth,  and  1 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  court,  with  its 
reek  of  men  and  stench  of  guttering 
torches.  As  I  went  the  voices  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  so  died  out  al¬ 
together  ;  the  man  who  gave  the  last 
grunt  of  all  being  the  winner  for  the 
night  of  the  prize  for  piety.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  told  that  my  adventure  had 
really  been  one  of  considerable  risk,  as 
many  of  the  men  in  these  barking  exer¬ 
cises  are  mad-drunk  with  hashish,  and 
the  whole  company  fanatically  Mahome- 
dan.  But  I  am  glad  I  was  not  wise  in 
time,  or  I  should  never  have  seen  one 


life. 

In  strange  antiphony  to  the  savage 
clamor,  the  herce  heathen  screeching  of 
these  paid  mourners,  and  the  dull  brain¬ 
less  thud-thud  of  the  tom-tom,  I  hear  a 
locomotive,  far  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  blow  its  whistle — the  impa¬ 
tient,  imperious  mandate  of  civilization. 

1  know  what  is  the  matter.  A  string  of 
Arabs  and  Soudanese,  rocking  on  the 
backs  of  their  camels,  are  lounging 
along,  a  mile  in  the  hour,  between  the 
rails  of  the  line,  and  the  train  comes 
fuming  up  and  overtakes  the  crawling 
camelcade.  But  the  camel  is  a  beast 
that  will  not  be  hurried  even  by  steam- 
engines,  and  so,  let  the  driver  shriek 
with  all  the  power  of  his  steam  lungs, 
the  dawdling  creatures  must  have  their 
time  to  get  off  the  metals. 

Is  that  a  cock  crowing  ?  Yes,  and 
the  cocks  of  Suakin,  so  they  say,  are 
condemned  to  crow  every  hour.  And 
the  reason  thereof  is  this  : — Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  dervish  of  exceeding 
sanctity,  and  he  came  to  Jedda.  He 
was  weary  with  his  journey,  and  went 
to  sleep  under  the  wall  of  the  mosque  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  a  full  whole  hour 
before  sunrise,  an  impertinent  cock, 
that  must  needs  set  all  his  neighbors  an 
example  in  early  rising,  got  up  on  the 
wall,  just  over  the  dervish’s  head,  and 
crowed.  The  holy  man  had  no  help  for 
it  but  to  awake,  and,  thinking  it  was 
daybreak,  bethought  him  of  his  ori¬ 
sons.  But  while  he  sat  wearily  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  rise,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  cock  was  before  its  time,  and 
as  the  hour  dragged  on  he  lost  his  tem¬ 
per,  did  this  holy  man,  and  cursed  the 
cock.  And  not  only  that  cock,  but  all 
the  cocks  of  Jedda — condemning  them 
to  perpetual  sleeplessness.  *'  You  shall 
crow,”  said  he,  “every  hour  in  the 
twenty-four,  and  never  enjoy  a  night  of 
unbroken  sleep.”  And  his  curse  was 
so  thorough  that  it  holds  good  to  this 
day,  and,  more  than  that,  was  of  such 
a  powerful  sort  that  it  reached  all  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  smote  the  cocks  of 
Suakin  too,  for  they  were  all  hatched 
from  Jedda  eggs,  and  inherited  the 
original  curse.  So  once  in  every  sixty 
minutes  the  cocks  of  Suakin  have  to 
crow,  to  assure  the  old  dervish’s  ghost 
that  they  are  keeping  awake. 
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How  suddenly  that  camel,  though 
moving  so  slowly,  seemed  to  lounge 
round  the  mimosa  bush  !  Its  soft  pads 
upon  the  soft  sand  make  no  sound,  and 
the  brute  grows  into  sight  with  spectral 
suddenness.  But  this  is  the  country  of 
stealth  and  treachery.  Every  feature  of 
it — the  plain,  hollowed  by  Nature  into 
multitudinous  pits  and  hiding-places, 
the  great  round  thorn-bushes  draped  in 
creepers  that  look  so  solid  and  are 
hollow  inside,  the  ravines  that  run 
along  so  deep  and  are  often  overhung 
with  plants,  the  hills  with  their  unex¬ 
pected  rifts  and  paths — speaks  of  am¬ 
buscade  and  conspiracy. 

Even  the  birds,  insects,  and  flowers 
seem  adepts  in  surprise.  The  sand- 
larks  sit  unperceived  upon  the  ground, 
and  suddenly  flutter  up  from  between 
your  feet.  They  skim  away  low  along 
the  plain,  so  as  never  to  be  seen  against 
the  sky  line.  They  drop  unexpectedly 
upon  the  ground  again  and  vanish  from 
sight.  Both  in  ap[>earance  and  disap¬ 
pearance  they  are  unforeseen  and  per¬ 
plexing.  Another  bird,  a  pipit,  is  the 
guiltiest-mannered  little  thing  in  feathers 
one  can  imagine.  Even  its  plumage  is 
a  prevarication,  for  it  is  black  beneath 
and  sandy  above,  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  lying  on  its  back.  Moreover, 
the  tip  of  its  tail  is  checkered  exactly 
like  its  head,  so  that  it  is  even  betting 
which  end  of  the  bird  will  go  first  when 
it  flies.  Every  attitude  of  it  is  suspi¬ 
cious,  evasive,  culpable.  The  wagtails, 
too,  are  perpetually  running  away  as 
fast  as  their  little  legs  can  carry  them, 
exactly  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
having  given  cause  for  pursuit. 

Or,  again,  take  the  flowers ;  they 
seem  to  be  peering  out  along  the  plain 
on  the  look-out  for  Bedouin  insects.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  ducking 
their  heads  under  the  sand  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  plundering  moth,  or  slipping 
away  quietly  into  their  plants  like  lin¬ 
nets  into  the  furze  when  the  shadow  of 
the  hawk  overhead  passes  along.  The 
plants  they  grow  upon  crouch  very  low 
in  the  sand,  and  some  of  them  conceal, 
like  the  Arabs,  keen-pointed  weapons 
under  their  raiment  of  leaves.  They 
seem,  too,  to  be  lying  almost  loose  on 
the  surface  of  the  wind-shifted  sand, 
homeless,  without  any  ties  to  the  soil, 
nomadic,  at  the  mercy  of  harmattan 


and  simoom.  But  try  to  pull  one  up. 
You  will  find  their  roots  are  struck 
deep  and  strong.  They  cling  to  their 
native  soil  with  all  the  fierce  tenacity  of 
the  Bedouins  themselves.  Like  them, 
too,  they  have  an  instinct  for  hidden 
water,  and  treasure  up  the  secret  of 
concealed  springs  with  all  the  jealousy 
of  “  the  children  of  the  desert.’  With 
the  butterflies  it  is  the  same.  They 
have  none  of  the  frivolity,  the  innocent 
light-heartedness  of  our  English  ones  ; 
cannot  loiter  time  away  in  flower-visit¬ 
ing  ;  do  not  become  familiar.  They 
flicker  into  sight  and  out  of  it,  going 
straight  ahead  all  the  time,  but  dodging 
as  they  go,  just  as  street  boys  do  when  a 
policeman  is  after  them.  They  make 
off  with  the  honey  which  they  have 
quite  lawfully  eaten  with  the  air  of  pick¬ 
pockets  trying  to  shake  off  pursuit. 
Coloring,  too,  is  so  sketchy  that  their 
shadows  on  the  sand  are  much  easier 
to  follow  with  the  eye  than  the  insects 
in  the  air. 

Here  and  there,  too,  there  are  unex¬ 
pected  touches  of  beauty  which  the 
aridity  of  the  soil,  the  fierce  dryness  of 
the  hot  winds,  make  all  the  daintier. 
Thus  the  dingy-billed  sandlark,  ground¬ 
ling  though  it  is,  has  a  note  of  peculiar 
sweetness,  which  in  the  "  Spring”  of 
the  Soudan  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
lengthen  into  a  carol.  The  tiny  hot- 
weather  flowers  are  found  to  be  of 
such  pure  blues,  yellows,  pinks,  that  the 
rainy  season  can  well  be  imagined  bright¬ 
ened  with  blossoms  of  rare  color.  The 
butterflies — there  are  very  few  in  the 
‘‘  Summer” — have  been  very  carefully 
and  curiously  pencilled  and  patterned, 
as  if  Nature  thought  the  Soudan  worth 
her  best  workmanship.  Such  indeed 
is  the  case.  For  here,  as  everywhere 
else  where  the  sun  tyrannizes  over  cre¬ 
ation  for  half  the  year,  the  rainy  season 
works  mircales  of  beauty.  The  Suakin 
country  is  by  no  means  a  wilderness. 
The  ravines,  which  now  are  nothing 
more  than  dangerous  cover  for  the 
stealthy,  murderous  Hadendowas,  are 
then  the  cool  haunts  of  the  ariel  and 
gazelle.  These  patches  and  streaks  of 
bush  become  populous  with  hares,  and 
under  the  camel-thom  families  of  ruddy 
foxes  may  he  found  at  home.  Even 
the  bare  spaces  of  sand  and  gravel  have 
their  happy  inhabitants,  for  the  holes 
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drilled  obliquely  in  all  directions  house 
the  dainty  jerboa  and  pretty  jerbeel,  and 
the  others  pierced  straight  down  are  the 
abodes  of  several  kinds  of  ground  rats 
and  large  lizards  with  queer,  viperine, 
arrow-shaped  heads.  During  the  hot 
weather  these  tribes  flit  beyond  the 
frontiers  into  the  hills  or  the  better- 
watered  south,  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
shall  bring  back  the  flowers  they  will  all 
be  here  again  on  the  level  bush-dotted 


plains  which  for  the  last  two  years  have 
been  the  fighting  ground  of  the  Arab 
and  the  English  soldier.  And  by-and- 
by,  too,  the  vexed  country  may  find 
peace  again,  and,  under  the  strong, 
just  government  of  a  European  Power, 
forget  the  miseries  it  suffered  under  the 
Pasha-plagued  and  corrupt  administra¬ 
tion  of  Egypt — and  perhaps  Osman 
Digna  find  himself  back  in  his  garden 
again. — Contemporary  Review. 


WHO  WROTE  DICKENS? 


The  labors  of  the  great  minds  which 
have  long  been  engaged  in  establishing 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  plays 
vulgarly  attributed  to  Shakespeare  are 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  gentleman 
is  shortly  to  arrive  from  America  with  a 
history  of  the  whole  transaction,  de¬ 
ciphered  from  the  printer’s  errors  in  the 
First  Folio.*  It  is  a  happy  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  inform  the  British  public  of  a 
new  sect  which  has  arisen  in  America 
under  the  name  of  “  Spencerians,” 
whose  cardinal  doctrine  it  is  that  the 
novels  of  Dickens  were  in  fact  written 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  What  we 
owe  to  that  ingenious  people  !  Having 
identified  the  two  English  writers  who 
were  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
they  proceed  to  identify  the  two  English 
writers  who  are  not  only  the  glory  of 
ours,  but  who  have  attained  the  widest 
popularity  in  that  hemisphere  of  plausi¬ 
ble  hypotheses.  About  a  priori  objec¬ 
tions,  we  shall  follow  the  later  “  Baco¬ 
nians  ”  in  saying  as  little  as  possible- 
But  the  strong  primd  facie  evidence  in 
both  cases  can  now  be  re-stated  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Does  anything,  we  would  ask  objec¬ 
tors,  that  is  actually  known  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dickens  lead  us  to  suppose  him 
capable  of  the  great  intellectuail  achieve¬ 
ments  that  range  from  “  Sketches  by 
Boz  ”  to  “  Edwin  Drood  "  ?  It  is  true 
that  when  Landor  addressed  him  as  the 
purest  and  loftiest  spirit  that,  since 
Milton, 

"  Hath  Heavenly  Genius  from  her  throne 

Deputed  on  the  banks  of  Thames 

To  speak  his  voice  and  urge  his  claims,” 

*  See  the  ”  Nineteenth  Century”  Magazine 
for  May,  1886. 


he  knew  the  man  as  well  as  his  books. 
But  then  Ben  Jonson  was  blinded  in 
precisely  the  same  way  about  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  addressed  to  him  a  lofty 
panegyric,  though  from  daily  intercourse 
he  must  have  begun  to  suspect  that  the 
bluff,  genial,  popular  manager  could  not 
really  be  the  author  of  such  high  imagin¬ 
ings  as  we  find  in  Hamlet  or  Prospero. 
What  we  look  at  are  facts  and  proba¬ 
bilities.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  casual  impressions  produced  on  such 
people  as  the  authors  of  the  "  Under- 
woc^s  ”  and  the  “  Hellenica.”  Dickens 
had  only  the  scantiest  education.  He 
was  kept  during  two  years  of  his  child¬ 
hood  to  menial  work.  He  began  in  the 
humblest  ante-chambers  of  journalism, 
as  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Does  the  reporters’  gallery,  we  would 
ask,  usually  turnout  these  “  marvellous 
boys”  who  are  able  at  their  first  start 
to  run  close  upon  the  heels  of  Cervantes, 
to  outdo  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  ?  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Derby  a  truly  ”  marvellous  boy,”  who 
at  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  the  young  reporter  with 
those  “Sketches  by  Boz”  which  he 
forwarded  under  his  own  name  to  the 
“  Monthly  Magazine.” 

Several  childish  explanations  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Forster  and  others 
of  the  name  of  “  Boz.”  It  was  really 
a  conventional  sign  agreed  on  by  the 
two  conspirators,  and  is  arrived  at  by 
pronouncing  "  Her^rt  A'pencer  ”  very 
fast.  The  “  B  ”  and  “  S  ”  (most  in¬ 
spiring  combination  !)  are  the  prominent 
letters,  and  a  sort  of  “  buz  ”  or  ”  boz  ” 
is  the  result.  When  the  name  was  re¬ 
tained  for  the  “  Pickwick  Papers  ”  there 
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was,  no  doubt,  also  a  side  glance  at  the 
biographer  of  Johnson. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  gave  our 
readers  some  hints  of  the  esoteric  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  famous  book,  which  has 
hitherto  but  served  to  while  away  the 
idlest  hours  of  the  idlest  minds.  Our 
explanation  will  be  so  simple  that  every 
one  who  reads  it  will  wonder  that  he 
never  thought  of  it  himself.  The  hero 
of  the  book,  then,  represents  the  in¬ 
genuous,  undisciplined  Spirit  of  In¬ 
quiry.  He  begins,  as  we  see,  with 
founding  a  club  of  the  dilettante  anti¬ 
quarian  order.  After  various  advent¬ 
ures,  he  finds  in  Mr.  Wardle  of  Dingley 
Dell  the  very  impersonation  of  our 
ancient  English  life.  But  the  peace  of 
that  solid  and  stately  home  is  broken  in 
upon  by  the  irresponsible  adventurer. 
Tracking  the  spoiler  to  a  London  inn, 
Mr.  Pickwick  makes  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Sam  Weller,  who  is  nothing 
but  a  lively  representation  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution.  The  very  act  in 
which  Sam  is  first  discovered  is  typical. 
It  is  intended  that  henceforward  the 
Pickwick  Club  shall  walk,  not  by  the 
faint  gleams  of  passing  fancy  or  inscrip- 
tional  learning,  but  by  the  light  of  a 
high  polish  which  the  faithful  attendant 
can  bestow  upon  their  boots.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  that  the  plan  of 
the  club  disappears.  It  was  intended  to 
do  so.  Dilettantism  gives  place  to  prac¬ 
tical  observation.  A  single  mental  jot¬ 
ting  of  Sam’s,  as  for  instance  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  twopenny  rope,  ”  is  worth 
all  the  previous  entries  in  his  master’s 
note-book.  It  will  be  observed  also 
that  his  action  on  the  plot  exactly  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  famous  definition  of 
Evolution  as  “a  change  from  an  in¬ 
definite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity.’  It  is 
Sam  that  gradually  distinguishes  the  true 
friends  of  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  in¬ 
determinate  homogeneous  mass  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  was  molten  together  by 
the  rays  of  his  benevolence.  It  is  he 
that  detects  Mr.  Winkle  both  as  sports¬ 
man  and  lover.  He  demonstrates  in 
that  luckless  pretender  the  want  of  that 
experiential  basis  which  was  supplied  in 
his  own  case  by  the  ready  use  of  his  fists 
and  his  easy  access  to  the  confidence  of 
maid-servants.  It  has  been  cited  as  an 
astounding  feat  of  superabundant  power 


that  by  the  side  of  Sam  should  be  put 
another  character  so  similar  and  yet  so 
distinguishable  as  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
Neither  Strap  nor  Corporal  Trim  was 
provided  with  a  father.  But  in  fact  it 
was  only  by  keeping  in  view  the  inner 
meaning  that  the  feat  was  possible.  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  represents  the  older  and 
rougher  empiricism.  His  overturning 
of  the  Eatanswill  coach  typifies  the  retro¬ 
grade  nature  of  experiment  without 
hypothesis.  For  undoubtedly  he  must 
have  reduced  his  coach  and  his  fares  for 
an  "  indefinite,  incoherent  homogene¬ 
ity.”  Any  other  explanation  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  so  humane  a  humorist  as  the 
author  of  ”  David  Copper  field  ”  and 
"  Data  of  Psychology.”  In  the  last  age, 
when  carriage  accidents  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  they  were  much  too  tire¬ 
some  to  laugh  at. 

The  ready  alliance  of  rude  empiricism 
with  pietistic  sensibility  is  typified  by  the 
marriage  of  old  Mr.  Weller  to  his  ”  wid- 
der.”  Scheming  fanaticism  creeps  in, 
and  only  by  the  help  of  the  younger  and 
brisker  evolutionism  can  be  got  under 
the  pump.  Some,  indeed,  have  seen  in 
Stiggins  a  superannuated  embodiment 
of  alchemistic  imposture,  adducing  in 
proof  his  conscience-scaring  artifices  and 
his  “  particular  wanity”  in  the  form 
of  muddy  and  saccharine  distillations. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  the 
whole  group  an  allegoric  representation 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  But  this  is  to  overstep 
the  just  limits  of  interpretation.  Can 
the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Priestley  ?  Unless  it 
can,  we  would  humbly  ask  these  theorists 
how  they  would  explain  the  relationship 
of  Sam  and  the  elder  Weller  ?  We  will 
return  rather  to  the  central  catastrophe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  hero  in  the  case 
of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  represents  the  ill 
fate  of  the  social  philosopher  who  dallies 
in  weak  complacency  with  a  plausible 
financial  statement.  Mrs.  Bardell,  the 
widow  of  a  custom-house  officer,  the  let¬ 
ter  of  lodgings  to  single  gentlemen,  is 
merely  an  impersonation  of  that  rash  and 
early  speculation,  ”  immersed  in  mat¬ 
ter,”  as  Bacon  has  it,  which  bases  itself 
on  the  revenue  returns  of  a  former  age 
and  pays  an  exclusive  attention  to  in¬ 
dividual  cases.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry 
with  antiquated  gaiters  and  a  kindly  but 
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frosty  face  cannot,  however,  break  faith  and  bitter  humor  of  their  hearts  in  such 
with  this  mode  of  speculation  without  creations  as  Dogberry  or  Micawber  ? 


heavy  damages,  which  it  will  of  course 
refuse  to  pay,  and  in  consequence  be 
imprisoned  temporarily  in  the  gloomy 
company  of  insolvent  debtors,  or  rather 
insoluble  problems.  Here,  however,  it 
will  be  again  visited  by  the  faithful  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution,  its  gloom  lightened, 
and  its  horizon  cleared.  But  we  shall 
never  make  an  end  of  these  details.  A 
correspondent  of  our  own  will  arrive  be¬ 
fore  many  years  from  Manitoba,  and  we 
shall  then  have  the  assistance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  cipher.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  remarking  that  the  footmen’s 
“  swarry  ”  is  nothing  but  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  Evolutionism  and  the  gorgeous 
but  servile  retinue  of  traditional  meta¬ 
physics.  The  young  gentleman  in  the 
blue  livery  of  idealism,  who  boasts  of  the 
partiality  shown  him  by  his  “  young 
lady,”  the  bright  goddess  of  truth  to 
whom  he  is  a  mere  menial,  ends  natur¬ 
ally  like  all  the  rest  in  the  intoxication 
of  mysticism.  Evolutionism  is  the  only 
method  of  inquiry  that  can  go  to  bed 
sober. 

Before  touching  farther  on  the  many 
close  parallelisms  between  the  treatises 
and  the  tales,  we  wish  to  answer  two  or 
three  absurd  objections,  which  will,  we 
trust,  never  again  endeavor  to  obstruct 
the  rational  and  illuminating  hypothesis 
which  would  trace  the  poetic  creations 
of  the  world  to  their  true  source  in  ab¬ 
stract  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that 
Bacon  and  Spencer  show  little  or  no 
humor  in  their  treatises  ;  and  in  their 
fictions  few  traces  of  a  fondness  for  par¬ 
ticular  phrases  and  illustrations,  which 
in  their  other  writings  they  seem  power¬ 
less  to  resist.  But  we  would  submit  that 
these  two  great  men  have  always  been 
fully  aware  that  a  philosophic  essay  is 
not  the  fitting  place  for  jests,  and  that 
a  humorous  or  pathetic  fiction  is  not  the 
fitting  place  for  indulgence  in  an  irre¬ 
sistible  fondness  for  particular  phrases 
and  illustrations.  It  has  been  said  also 
that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickens  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us 
any  more  novels.  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  repeat  that  by  i6i6  and  1870  respec¬ 
tively  both  Francis  Bacon  and  Herbert 
Spencer  had  established  their  position 
as  philosophers  and  publicists,  and  had 
no  further  occasion  to  pour  out  the  wild 


Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  the  earlier 
novels,  from  ”  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  to 
”  David  Copperfield,”  the  exposure  of 
official  interference  and  tyranny,  the 
passionate  defence  of  individual  rights  ? 
And  is  not  this  precisely  the  teaching 
of  “Social  Statics”  (1851)?  Is  there 
not  a^ain,  beginning  from  “  Bleak 
House,^’  a  distinct  modification  in  aim, 
an  endeavor  to  rouse  officialism  to  a 
greater  activity  ?  And  is  not  this  the 
precise  modification  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  social  essays  between  1850  and 
i860?  When  “Little  Dorrit  ”  (1857) 
gave  us  the  satire  on  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  it  gave  us  also  the  character  of 
Merdle,  the  fraudulent  speculator.  And 
two  years  later,  in  1859,  Mr.  Spencer 
published  an  article  on  “  The  Morals  of 
Trade,”  which  protests  in  almost  the 
same  language  against  that  adulation  of 
mere  success,  which  had  been  pilloried 
in  the  Bar,  Bishop,  &c.,  of  “  Little 
Dorrit.”  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  same  events  may  produce  on  two 
different  minds  an  almost  identical  im¬ 
pression.  We  consider  such  cavils  too 
frivolous  for  serious  notice.  And  what 
would  the  cavillers  say  to  the  close  simi¬ 
larity  of  thought  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  ? — 

“  Doubtless  very  often,  as  Mr.  Bain 
says,  '  it  is  the  coerced  form  of  serious¬ 
ness  and  solemnity  without  the  reality 
that  gives  us  that  stiff  position  from 
which  a  contact  with  triviality  or  vul¬ 
garity  relieves  us,  to  our  uproarious  de¬ 
light.’  ” 

Our  uproarious  delight !  Compare  with 
this  the  following  : — 

”  Here,”  that  is  to  say,  at  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  himself  in  Mr.  Tupple’s  speech, 
“  Mr.  Dobble,  junior,  who  has  been 
previously  distending  his  mouth  to  a 
considerable  width  by  thrusting  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  orange  into  that  feature, 
suspends  operations,  and  assumes  a 
proper  appearance  of  intense  melan¬ 
choly.” 

The  former  passage  is  from  an  article 
on  the  “  Physiology  of  Laughter”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  magazine 
for  March,  i860.  The  latter  is  from 
“New  Year,”  one  of  the  “  Boz  ” 
sketches.  Thus  truly  is  the  child  the 
father  of  the  man.  That  the  actual  ob- 
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servation  was  Professor  Bain’s  is  noth¬ 
ing.  For  several  of  the  observations 
common  to  the  essays  and  plays  of 
Bacon  were  originally  Montaigne’s,  or 
some  other’s.  But,  as  Jack  Bunsby  re¬ 
marks,  “  the  bearings  of  this  obserwa- 
tion  lays  in  the  application  on  it.” 

We  consider  that  we  have  established 
our  case.  If  any  one  thinks  otherwise 
let  him  ask  himself  if  he  considers  that 
the  important  truths  in  psychology  and 
sociology,  which  we  have  briefly  indi¬ 
cated,  were  likely  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  man  who  was  told  by  a 
scene-shifter  that  it  was  a  loss  to  the 


"  profession  ”  when  he  took  to  writing 
books  ?  The  man  of  jovial  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  pedestrian  powers  !  None  of 
the  products  of  Nature  are,  according 
to  Aristotle,  like  the  Delphian  knife,  that 
serves  all  purposes  equally.  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  stage-management, 
pedestrianism,  and  good-fellowship  are 
not  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  original  creation.  Why,  these  are  the 
very  qualities  and  accomplishments  that 
have  been  more  than  suspected  in  that 
illiterate  impresario  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  of  New  Place,  Stratford- 
on-Avon  ! — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NORTHWEST  CANADA  BY  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY 

TRADE-ROUTE. 

BY  W.  SHELFORD,  C.E. 


While  many  minds  are  directed  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  affecting 
the  great  population  of  these  islands  and 
arising  out  of  its  rapid  increase,  those 
enterprises  which  provide  immediate 
work  and  offer  fresh  inducements  to 
piermanent  settlement  in  a  new  country 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages 
claims  for  the  development  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Route  that  it  will  comply  with 
these  conditions  ;  and  surely  the  time  is 
opportune  when  on  this  side  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
looo  per  day,  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  is  a  territory  within  the  Queen’s 
dominions,  and  full  of  home  friends  and 
associations,  which  has  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  George  Stephen,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  as  “  another  Russian  Empire  wait¬ 
ing  for  population.” 

It  is  to  bring  our  surplus  population 
in  contact  with  that  great  territory  that 
the  route  is  to  be  opened.  The  fact  of 
starting  it  will  lead  to  cargoes  of  steel 
rails  and  other  British  manufactures 
being  conveyed  by  sea  direct  to  Port 
Nelson,  and  to  the  employment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  laborers  in  the  formation  of  the  line. 
These  men  will  And  work  and  supplies 
waiting  for  them,  and  it  will  be  contrary 
to  past  experience  if  they  do  not  per¬ 


manently  settle  in  the  country  and  in¬ 
duce  their  friends  at  home  to  follow 
them.  Hitherto  the  vested  interests  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  barred 
the  way.  So  long  since  as  1749  that 
Company  had  acquired  an  unenviable 
reputation  as  monopolists,  for  in  that 
year  petitions  were  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  leading  cities  and  towns 
of  England  complaining  of  the  undue 
exercise  of  their  rights  by  keeping  out 
traders  and  shutting  up  the  country — 
rights  derived  from  a  charter  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Company,  and  which 
practically  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  larger  part  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  has  said  in 
effect*  of  the  Great  North  West,  that  to 
within  the  last  few  years, 

Courteous  as  were  the  officers  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  not  one  of  them  could  be 
found  who  would  not  deprecate  the  idea  of 

opening;  the  country  for  settlement.”  They 
could  not  foresee  that  a  favorable  bargain  for 
the  Company  would  be  made  in  reference  to 
their  lands,  and  they  only  looked  uoon  an  im¬ 
migrant  invasion  as  the  expulsion  of  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  which  alone  afforded  a  good 
trade. 

Had  they  been  able  to  prophesy  they  would 
have  welcomed  the  tide  of  the  white  races 
whose  advent  would  enhance  a  thousandfold  the 
value  of  the  as  yet  useless  grass  ocean  around 
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them.  But  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
people  had  had  enough  trouble  in  years  long 
past  with  their  competitors,  and,  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  monopoly,  they  did  not  desire  neigh¬ 
bors.  So  it  was  said  that  grain  would  not 
grow  ;  that  even  roots  were  difficult  to  raise. 
Who  knew  if  the  virgin  soil  was  worth  the 
plough  ?  Such  was  the  language  industriously 
employed.  But  Lord  Selkirk  had  persuaded 
some  of  the  Highlanders  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  thronged  so  eagerly  to  the  emi¬ 
grant  vessels  to  sail  into  Hudson’s  Bay  and  to 
ascend  the  Nelson  River  and  to  settle  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  they  formed  a 
most  flourishing  colony.  Then,  again,  the 
Americans  higher  up  the  Red  River  had  found 
the  valley  most  fertile,  with  a  soil  marvellously 
black  and  rich,  and  it  became  evident  that  vast 
wheatfields  had  been  hidden  away  in  that  dim 
green  north  land. 

To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The 
great  Prairie  of  the  North-Western  States 
of  America  has  become  a  vast  farm,  and 
in  Canada  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
and  the  whole  country  beyond  to  British 
Columbia,  has  been  opened  up  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
pioneer  city  of  Winnipeg  is  now  reached 
in  Pullman  cars  in  fewer  hours  than  it 
occupied  weeks  in  1870  for  Colonel  (now 
Lord)  Wolseley’s  Red  River  Expedition 
to  march  along  the  same  route  to  Fort 
Garry. 

The  fertile  territory  may  be  taken  to 
extend  over  an  area  of  at  least  270,000 
square  miles,  and  of  this  great  domain 
the  Canadian  Government  have  ap¬ 
pointed  one  twentieth  of  each  township 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  monopoly. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  thus 
an  aggregate  quantity  of  at^ut  eight 
million  acres,  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  area  and  has  a  direct  and  substan¬ 
tial  interest  in  its  rapid  development  by 
the  construction  of  railways  for  its  colo¬ 
nization  and  settlement. 

There  remains  another  great  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  line  crosses  the  fertile  ter¬ 
ritory  from  East  to  West,  a  length  of 
900  miles,  at  an  average  distance  of 
seventy  miles  from  the  southern  fron¬ 
tier,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  strip  of 
land  twenty-four  miles  wide  on  each 
side  called  “  the  railway  belt,”  with  an 
area  of  32,000,000  acres.  If  this  land 
were  but  half  under  cultivation  the  traffic 
would  require  the  service  of  a  greater 
number  of  trains  per  day  than  the  exist¬ 
ing  single  line  could  accommodate,  and 
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would  be  a  very  severe  strain  upon  a 
double  one. 

Such  is  the  prairie  character  of  the 
country,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  land  is  taken  up  and  can  be 
developed,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
lends  itself  to  settlement,  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  become  the  home 
of  numbers  of  our  surplus  population, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  backbone 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

From  Winnipeg  (fifteen  years  old), 
the  largest  town  in  the  North  West,  to 
Calgary,  lying  under  the  lea  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  it  has  had  yet  scarce¬ 
ly  a  three-years’  existence,  there  are  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  springing  up  all  along 
the  line  of  900  miles — Brandon,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  had  no  existence  in  1881, 
has  now  a  population  of  3000,  and  is  a 
most  important  centre. 

Winnipeg,  the  //?/«/  d' appui  of  Lord 
Wolseley’s  Red  River  Expedition,  con¬ 
tained,  in  1871,  but  350  inhabitants,  and 
has  now  above  25,000.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  with  regular  streets,  in  no  case  less 
than  66  feet  wide.  The  main  street  is 
132  feet  in  width,  over  two  miles  in 
length,  paved  with  wood,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  tramway  and  electric  light. 
The  town  has  the  telephone,  gas,  water, 
sewers,  handsome  public  and  private 
buildings,  a  good  club,  university, 
churches,  and  last,  but  not  least,  enjoy¬ 
able  society.  It  is  prepared  for,  and  ex¬ 
pects,  a  large  increase  as  a  centre  on 
which  will  converge  the  traffic  from 
British  Columbia,  on  the  West,  from  the 
United  States  on  the  South,  and  from 
the  lines  made,  and  to  be  made,  for  the 
more  complete  accommodation  of  the 
great  North-West. 

Winnipeg  is,  therefore,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  the  capital  and  mart  of  the 
country  comprised  in  the  ”  railway- 
belt,”  and  beyond  ;  and  the  only  out¬ 
let  from  it  to  the  east  is  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  is  thus  secured 
a  heavy  traffic. 

One  of  the  lines  authorized  is  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway,  which 
runs  north  from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Nel¬ 
son,  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  excites  the 
keenest  interest,  not  only  in  Manitoba, 
but  throughout  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tory,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  even  southward,  in  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Montana. 
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It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  settlement  of  those  regions, 
which  are  not  yet  within  the  influence  of 
railways,  and  of  providing  a  new  outlet 
and  a  shorter  route  for  the  exchange  of 
produce  between  Great  Britain  and 
North-West  Canada.  This  is  the  old 
Hudson’s  Bay  Trade  route,  which  alone 
gives  access  to  the  north,  while  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  provides  for 
the  south  of  the  fertile  territory.  This 
route  it  is  now  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Manitobans  to  improve,  by  constructing 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  to  connect 
with  the  existing  railways,  and  the  great 
waterways  of  the  country,  and  by  sub¬ 
stituting  ocean  steamships  for  sailing 
vessels. 

The  line,  which  has  a  total  length  of 
about  950  miles,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  includes  a 
branch  of  300  miles  to  the  westward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
will  be  reached  by  running  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (see  Map). 
Moreover,  the  Government  has  reserved 
a  magnificent  area  of  8,400,000  acres 
from  the  Crown  lands  adjoining  the  rail¬ 
way,  as  a  subsidy  or  free  gift ;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  evidence  of  the  keen  interest 
with  which  the  undertaking  is  regarded 
in  the  North-West,  the  Provinci^  Par¬ 
liament  of  Manitoba  has  granted  a  bonus 
of  £200,000  to  assist  in  its  execution. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
why  such  facilities  should  be  offered  by 
the  Canadian  authorities  to  bring  about 
the  rapid  completion  of  this  important 
work.  Fortunately,  the  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  fertile  North-West,  with 
all  its  advantages,  has  one  disadvantage 
in  being  more  remote  than  the  rest  of 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Many  intending  settlers  are  :hus  de¬ 
tained  and  induced  to  settle  in  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces.  The  communication 
with  the  mother  country  is  less  direct, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  continuous  railway  journey 
of  some  1800  miles  after  reaching  the 
Port  of  Montreal.  Although  travelling 
is  made  comfortable  and  cheap,  the  first- 
class  fare  being  only  about  one  penny 
per  mile,  it  is  sufficiently  tedious  and 
expensive  to  deter  a  new  arrival  from 
going  farther  west,  especially  when  the 
more  favored  inhabitants  of  the  east  are 
offering  him  their  best  inducements  to 


settle  with  them  ;  and  for  goods  traffic, 
however  good  the  road  and  economical 
the  working  of  it,  the  cost  of  carriage 
by  land  must  always  greatly  exceed  that 
by  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fatigue  and 
consequent  shrinkage  and  loss  of  cattle 
in  long  railway  journeys. 

The  effect  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Route 
when  opened  up  by  the  improved  internal 
communication  afforded  by  this  railway, 
will  be  to  add  little  to  the  sea  voyage, 
and  to  reduce  the  railway  carriage  enor¬ 
mously.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Canadian  and  Provincial 
Governments  have  offered  the  facilities 
already  described,  and  why  every  farmer, 
stock-breeder,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
North-West  looks  forward  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  the  realization  of  his  hopes  in 
the  direction  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  distances  by  sea  are  : — 

Geographical 

miles. 

From  New  York  to  Lirerpool,  .  .  3,100 

“  Montreal  “  vid  Belle  Isle,  .  0,787 

“  “  “  vid  Cape  Race,  0,990 

“  Port  Nelson  (Hudson’s  Bay)  to  Liverpool,  3,9^ 

And  the  distances  by  rail  are  : — 

Miles. 

From  Winnipeg  to  New  York,  .  .  >,779 

**  “  Montreal,  .  .  1.433 

Miles. 

FromWinnipegtoPort  Nelson  (Hudson’s  Bay),  650 
“  Renna  to  New  York,  ....  0,13s 

“  '•  Montreal . 1,781 

“  “  Port  Nelson  (Hudson’s  Bay),  700 

Whilst  the  difference  in  the  sea  voy¬ 
age  is  evidently  unimportant,  the  saving 
in  railway  carriage  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  route  is  very  marked,  and  is — 

Saving  in  miles. 

From  Winnipeg  vid  New  York,  .  .  .  1,109 

”  “  “  Montreal,  .  .  .  775 

“  Regina  “  New  York,  .  .  .  1,43s 

"  “  “  Montreal,  .  .  .  1,081 

Regina  is  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  and  the  centre  of  the 
great  wheat-growing  belt  of  land,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  transpKjrt  of  wheat  thence  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  route,  will  amount  to  5s. 
per  quarter.  Similarly  for  cattle,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  saving  will  be  from 
£3  to  £4  per  head. 

These  figures  should  serve  to  draw 
the  traffic  from  whatever  sources  may 
be  available,  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  these  are  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  railway  will  be  evident.  Not 
only  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Canada,  but  the  adjoining 
States  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana, 
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and  Washington  Territory  will  find  by 
it  the  cheaF>est  and  shortest  outlet  to 
Europe  for  the  produce  from  their 
wheat  lands  and  cattle  ranches. 

Moreover,  the  saving  in  distance  from 
Regina  applies  to  British  Columbia, 
China,  and  Japan. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  by 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  is 
about  ten  million  quarters  per  annum, 
and  the  surplus  crop  of  wheat  in  Mani* 
toba  available  for  export  is  about  400,- 
coo  quarters,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
As  to  cattle,  it  is  estimated  from  last 
year’s  “  round  up  ”  that  in  Alberta 
alone  there  are  at  least  80,000  head. 
In  1885  the  number  of  cattle  exported 
from  Canada  to  Britain  was  144.000, 
and  as  the  cattle  ranches  of  the  North 
West  are  developed  the  trade  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  acquire  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  * 

There  are  also  sources  of  traffic  of  a 
less  ambitious  character,  such  as  the 
produce  of  the  rich  agricultural  and 
timber  regions  through  which  the  line 
runs,  and  the  communication  which  it 
will  establish  between  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  the  Canadian  and  American  markets. 

The  Americans  have,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  carried  on  a  very  profitable 
whale  fishery  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  and 
there  are  porpoise,  walrus,  salmon,  and 
trout  fisheries  in  existence,  besides  coal, 
iron,  and  other  minerals,  capable  of 
speedy  development  as  soon  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  inefficient  means  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  are  superseded  by  a  railway 
which  will  connect  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States,  ind  Win¬ 
nipeg,  and  with  the  artery  of  Canada — 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  the 
district,  and  has  l^en  ascertained  by 
actual  survey,  that  the  country  is  well 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  cheap 
line,  and  that  Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson’s 
Bay,  will  admit  ocean  steamships. 

The  same  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
disinterested  persons  may  be  said  to 
prevail  as  to  the  navigation  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  Strait.  For  276  years  they 
have  been  traversed  by  sailing  vessels  of 
various  classes,  from  the  boat  of  the 
whaler  to  the  ship  of  war,  and  for  al- 

*  See  article  in  the  National  Review,  March 
1886,  on  the  Newer  North-West  for  English¬ 
men.” 


most  every  year  during  the  past  century 
and  a  half  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
without  any  but  the  most  trifling  loss. 

Had  not  the  Hudson’s  Bay  route  been 
feasible,  the  Company’s  traders  would 
have  fared  badly,  for  they  depended 
upon  it  for  their  home  supplies,  and 
generally  as  the  only  established  means 
of  communication  with  Great  Britain 
until  the  recent  introduction  of  railways. 
Nor  was  this  a  small  matter,  for  the 
Company  had  formerly  numerous  cen¬ 
tres  of  trade,  which  were  planted  over 
most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  extended  for  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary, 
and  of  these  there  is  still  a  goodly  residue 
in  the  175  trading  posts  now  existing  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Their  system  of  communication  com¬ 
prised  an  interior  and  an  ocean  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  York  Factory,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Port  Nelson,  was  the  point  of 
exchange  between  the  two. 

To  and  from  this  point  the  trade  with 
the  interior  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  waterways  of  the  country,  near  to 
one  of  which  part  of  the  proposed  line 
of  railway  runs  till  they  both  reach  Lake 
Winnipeg,  distant  some  300  miles  from 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  the  reservoir  which 
receives  the  waters  from  one  of  the 
largest  water-sheds  in  the  world,  em¬ 
bracing  several  important  rivers,  e.g. 
the  great  Sascatchewan  river,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  some  300,000  square 
miles  of  fertile  territory,  which,  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  navi¬ 
gated  by  large  steamers  for  1000  miles, 
and  many  of  its  branches  are  navigable. 

The  Red  river,  which  runs  northward 
to  Lake  Winnipeg  from  as  far  south  as 
Fargo  in  the  United  States,  is  also  navi¬ 
gable.  Its  valley  is  now  well  settled, 
and  possesses,  for  a  length  of  600  miles, 
probably  the  richest  soil  in  the  world. 

The  Assiniboine  river,  which  is  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Red  river,  is  also  navigable 
for  300  miles. 

Over  this  immense  area  the  "  York 
boats  ”  of  the  Company  (so  called  from 
York  Factory)  were  well  known,  and 
were  recognized  as  the  best  means  of 
internal  communication  until  they  were 
supplanted  by  steamers  and  large  cargo- 
boats,  and  York  Factory  itself,  after  the 
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introduction  of  railways,  came  to  be  no 
longer  the  base  of  supply. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  water¬ 
ways  constitute  a  network  which  will 
act  as  a  feeder  to  the  proposed  railway, 
and  will  not  compete  with  it. 

On  the  landward  side  of  York  Fac¬ 
tory,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  old 
communications  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  will  be  utilized  where  suitable, 
and,  where  not  suitable  to  modern  prog¬ 
ress,  they  will  be  superseded  by  better 
routes  and  later  methods. 

Seaward  of  York  Factory  the  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  navigation  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  Strait  resolve  themselves 
into  the  period  during  which  the  Strait 
is  open  for  navigation,  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  waters  of  Hudson’s  Bay  in 
summer  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  water  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  fresh  water  lake,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  is  salt  water  and  tidal. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  navigation  of  Hudson’s 
Bay,  reported  in  April,  1884,  that  the 
above  difference  in  temperature  was  14°, 
and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Gordon,  R.N., 
who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1884, 
in  the  steamship  Neptune^  reported,  as 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  sur¬ 
face  temperatures  in  the  bay,  that 
“  Hudson’s  Bay  may,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively 
warm  water,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
to  considerably  ameliorate  the  winter 
climate  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.” 

f  rom  the  tables  given  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in 
1880  it  appears  that  at  York  Factory,  for 
a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  occurred 
early  enough  to  give  an  average  of  five 
months  or  thereabouts  of  navigation  ; 
and  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Port 
Nelson  opens  even  earlier,  that  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  itself  is  never  frozen  except 
for  a  fringe  of  several  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  that  the  period  of  open  navi¬ 
gation  at  Port  Nelson  approximates  to 
that  at  Montreal,  where  the  value  of  the 
exports  and  imports  exceed  16, 000, 000 
sterling.  In  short,  there  is  a  concensus 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  perfect  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Of  Hudson’s  Strait  the  Committee  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  before  referred 
to  reported  ; — 

Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  polar  ice 
which  comes  down  from  the  great  Arctic  seas 
by  way  of  Fox  Strait  during  the  months  of 
April,  June,  and  July,  Hudson’s  Strait  would, 
it  is  admitted  by  all,  be  exceptionally  safe, 
owing  to  the  uniform  great  depth  of  water,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  reefs  or  dangerous 
islands. 

And  again  : — 

We  find  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  been  there,  and  consequently  who  know, 
reckon  the  duration  of  navigation  in  these 
waters  at  three  and  four  months. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
sailors  have  counted  upon  having  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  navigation  of  from  two  and  a  half 
months  to  three  months,  and  this  without  ma- 
rint  charts,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  xoaters,  without  lighthouses,  without  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  without 
the  aid  of  steam.  It  is  not,  then,  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  belief,  that  with  all  the  appliances  now 
at  the  disposal  of  nautical  science,  this  naviga¬ 
tion  will  1^  prolonged  for  some  weeks. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  contrast  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  1716,  when  its  naviga¬ 
tion  was  described  as  the  most  difficult 
and  treacherous  of  all  known  countries, 
with  its  now  magnificent  harbors  and 
powerful  and  numerous  fleet,  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  remarking  upon  the  absolutely 
impartial  character  of  the  labors  of  the 
Committee. 

Following  upon  this  Report  the 
Canadian  Government  sent  out  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  same  year  (1884)  in  the 
steamship  Neptune^  a  Newfoundland 
sealing  vessel  of  684  tons,  which  was 
the  first  steamer  that  ever  entered  the 
Bay.  She  conveyed  scientific  observers 
to  various  points  in  the  Strait,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  until  relieved  by 
the  expedition  of  1885  which  proceeded 
there  on  board  H.M.S.  Alert,  of  700 
gross  tons,  and  fifty  horse-power. 

The  Reports  of  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
R.N.,  commanding  the  two  expeditions, 
show  a  period  of  navigation  of  four 
months  each  season.  The  officers  in 
charge  of  the  observing  stations  were  in¬ 
structed  to  note  the  movements  of  the 
ice,  and  of  these  Mr.  Laperriere,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Strait,  reports  that  the  local  ice  formed 
on  the  23d  October,  1884,  but  that  low 
fogs  were  seen  throughout  the  winter, 
”  sure  sign  of  open  water.” 

On  the  nth  February,  1885,  the  drift 
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ice  wholly  disappeared,  and  there  was 
open  water  for  two  days,  “  and  the  same 
thing  occurred  again  from  the  ad  to  4th 
March.” 

For  a  month  from  May  15th  to  June 
13th,  1884,  no  ice  was  visible.  On  the 
13th  June  it  returned,  but  was  so  slack 
as  to  be  easily  navigable  by  steamships, 
and  it  finally  disappeared  early  in  July. 
Mr.  Ashe,  Superintendent  of  the  Quebec 
Observatory,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  North  Coast  about  midway 
through  the  Strait,  reports  : — 

All  winter  through,  whenever  the  wind  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west,  it 
would  open  a  channel  alon  j  my  shore,  varying 
from  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  width,  showing 
thus  the  extent  of  open  water  that  had  been 
previously  distributed  among  the  floes. 

Speaking  of  channels  thus  formed  by 
the  winds,  he  says  : — 

I  would  instance  how  the  Alert  this  season 
struggled  with  the  ice  on  the  north  shore,  whilst 
I  could  see  from  my  station  perfectly  open 
water  twenty  miles  or  less  off  shore,  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  six  weeks  previously,  at  least, 
there  was  a  perfectly  feasible  channel,  free  of 
ice,  on  the  south  shore,  for  any  class  of  vessel. 

An  ocean  steamship  with  ordinary 
steam-power  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
penetrating  ice  slack  enough  lo  form 
these  channels,  besides  which  the  width 
of  the  strait,  from  forty-five  to  eighty 
miles,  would  permit  a  ship  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  take  advantage 
of  such  open  water. 

Mr.  Ashe  concludes  by  expressing  his 
firm  belief  that  the  Strait  is  navigable 
for  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  and  a 
half  months  at  least. 

Much  further  evidence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  easily  adduced  ;  suffice  it 
to  say  here  that  Lieutenant  Gordon,  in 
his  Report  of  1884,  says  :  ”  The  ice  has 
been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  the  most 
formidable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Straits,  but  its  terror  disappears  to  a 
great  extent  under  investigation  ”  ;  and 
he  further  says  that,  had  he  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  passage  direct  instead  of  coast¬ 
ing  and  working  across  the  Strait,  as  he 
had  to  do  in  order  to  establish  the  ob¬ 
serving  stations  at  various  points  on  each 
side  of  the  Strait,  he  does  not  consider 
that  be  would  have  been  delayed  by  ice 
more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

Moreover,  he  found  as  the  result  of 
comparative  meteorological  observations 
that  in  the  character  of  the  weather  for 


the  two  months  (August  and  Septem¬ 
ber),  so  far  as  it  affects  navigation,  Hud¬ 
son’s  Straits  compare  favorably  with  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  there  being  eleven 
heavy  gales  at  Belle  Isle  against  three  in 
Hudson’s  Straits,  and  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  fog. 

The  Report  of  Lieutenant  Gordon  for 
1885  says,  in  effect,  that  the  reports  of 
the  observers  stationed  by  him  in  Hud¬ 
son’s  Straits  in  1884,  go  to  show  that 
the  navigation  would  probably  have  been 
closed  for  eight  months  in  1884  and 
1885,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  ice 
in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  were 
much  later  than  those  of  the  former. 

He  concludes  by  saying,  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  captain  who  had  made  a 
number  of  ‘‘  voyages  through  Hudson’s 
Straits,  and  had  seen  them  clear  of  ice 
in  June,  that  the  fact  that  the  Straits 
have  been  clear  at  this  time  shows  that 
there  is  great  variability  in  the  dates  of 
the  opening  of  navigation  ”  ;  the  infer¬ 
ence  being  that,  as  he  had  himself  en¬ 
countered  an  exceptionally  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  ice,  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ability  would  be  to  increase  the  period 
of  open  water  beyond  what  he  had  met 
with,  rather  than  to  reduce  it. 

That  the  mere  circumstance  of  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  season  does  nut  constitute 
a  bar  to  navigation  or  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade,  can  be  shown  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Baltic  ports,  which  are  very 
uncertain.  Riga,  especially,  is  often 
closed  from  October  to  April  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  known  to  be 
open  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  value 
of  its  trade  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1883  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  £3,679,000  sterling. 

Other  important  ports  in  Europe 
could  be  mentioned  to  prove  that  an 
annual  close  season  is  not  confined  to 
places  on  the  seaboard  of  Canada,  and 
is  not  inconsistent  with  good  trade  where 
the  communications  with  the  interior  of 
the  country  are  favorable.  Even  in  the 
south  there  are  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  among  which  may 
be  instanced  Odessa,  where,  under  local 
influences,  a  severity  of  climate  occurs 
in  the  winter,  which  is  remarkable  at 
such  a  latitude.  Odessa  is  frequently 
frozen  up  during  the  winter,  yet  in  1883 
the  value  of  its  exports  and  imports 
amounted  to  ;^i  2,447,000  sterling. 
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The  most  northerly  point  of  Europe 
— that  of  Archangel — is  closed  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  navigable  season  to  many  disad¬ 
vantages,  among  which  are  the  nature  of 
the  channel  by  which  the  port  is  ap¬ 
proached  for  the  safe  navigation  of  which 
trained  pilots,  aided  by  a  system  of  sig¬ 
nalling,  are  re'quired  ;  the  capricious 
weather  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  fogs. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  hindrances,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  regular  trafBc,  consisting 
largely  of  grain,  is  carried  on  in  quanti¬ 
ties  regulated,  not  by  the  consideration 
of  hindrances  to  navigation,  but  by  ques¬ 
tions  of  internal  communications,  the 
improvement  of  which  would  probably 
at  once  develop  the  traffic  of  the  port 
in  the  face  of  a  class  of  difficulties  which 
are  formidable  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
experienced.  The  average  annual  total 
of  shipping  cleared  from  Archangel  in  the 
five  years  ending  1878  was  t56,ooo  tons, 
in  500  vessels,  the  value  of  the  exports 
being  estimated  at  Z*!, 000, 000  sterling. 

The  history  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  in¬ 
structive,  and  may  be  easily  told.  After 
the  period  of  discoveries  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1610,  came  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
in  1670. 

From  that  date  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  the  Bay  became  the  theatre  of  sanguinary 
conflicts  ;  many  a  hero  there  won  fame  for 
deeds  renowned  in  story  ;  the  navies  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  made  it  the  held  of  many  a 
hght,  and  the  forts  on  its  shores  were  time  and 
again  taken  and  retaken,  so  that  Iberville, 
writing  to  the  King,  said  to  him,  “  Sire,  je  suis 
las  de  conqu6rir  la  Baie.”  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  conhrmed  England  in  possession  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and 
a  gloomy  silence  fell  once  more  upon  those 
lands.* 


Thus  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ac¬ 
quired  their  monopoly,  and  obtained 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  trade-route  to 
York  Factory  vid  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
Strait,  which,  as  has  been  already 
sh  <wn,  formed  their  line  of  communi¬ 
cation.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  “  the 
navigation  of  these  unknown  seas  was 
characterized  as  safe  and  comparatively 
easy,”  ‘‘and  if  the  number  of  vessels 
sent  out  by  the  Company  is  less  in  our 
time,  it  is  because  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  railways  to  the  south  of  Mani¬ 
toba  it  costs  them  less  to  export  by  this 
route  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  that 
they  formerly  despatched  by  way  of 
Moose  or  York  Factory,*  vid  Hudson’s 
Bay.” 

The  writer  has  ventured  to  quote 
much  from  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  he  believes  it  to  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  without  reference  to  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  was  even  less  trammelled  by 
vested  interests  than  it  now  is. 

Convinced  that  the  navigation  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Strait  has  been 
proved  to  be  feasible,  and  may  be  found 
easy  when  worked  by  modern  methods 
and  supplemented  by  improved  internal 
communications  ;  satisfied,  also,  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  that 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Great  North- 
West  of  Canada  is  earnestly  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  interests  alike  of  that  colony 
and  the  mother  country,  he  advocates 
the  development  of  the  old  Hudson’s 
Bay  trade-route  as  a  work  ‘‘  which  will 
assure  to  Canada  a  fresh  pledge  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  grandeur.” — National  Re¬ 
view. 


GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE. f 
BY  PROF.  F.  MAX  MtLLER. 


The  English  Goethe  Society  which  we 
inaugurate  to-day  has  been  founded  to 
promote  and  extend  the  study  of 
Goethe’s  works  and  thoughts.  We  do 
not  meet  here  simply  to  worship  the 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons,  1884. 

f  Address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  English  Goethe  Society  in  London. 


poetical  genius  of  Goethe,  and  to  call 
every  line  he  wrote  great  and  beautiful 
and  divine.  That  kind  of  slavish  idol¬ 
atry  is  unworthy  of  Goethe,  and  it  would 
be  equally  unworthy  of  our  Society. 
The  time  has  passed  when  Goethe  was 


*  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons,  1884. 
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preached  as  a  new  Gospel,  the  time 
also  when  he  was  sneered  at  and  cursed 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  VVe 
think  the  time  has  come  to  study  him, 
and  to  study  him  seriously,  critically, 
historically.  If  worship  there  must  be, 
we  cannot  offer  better  and  truer  worship 
to  the  departed  spirits  of  men  of  true 
genius  than  by  trying  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  thoughts  which  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us.  Such  study  bestows 
on  them  their  true  immortality,  nay,  it 
proves  that  their  spirit  never  will  and 
never  can  die. 

And  never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
seemed  more  necessary  that  Goethe's 
spirit  should  be  kept  alive  among  us, 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  England, 
than  now  when  the  international  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  have  become  worse  than  among 
savages  in  Africa  ;  when  national  parti¬ 
sanship  threatens  to  darken  all  wise 
counsel  and  to  extinguish  all  human 
sympathies  ;  when  men  are  no  longer 
valued  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  by 
their  accidental  wealth  ;  when  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  its  true  sense,  as  a  passionate 
love  of  wisdom  and  truth  is  well-nigh 
forgotten  ;  when  religion  has  become 
a  dry  bone  of  theological  contention, 
and  nothing  can  be  called  true,  honest, 
pure,  lovely,  or  sublime  without  evok¬ 
ing  the  smiles  and  sneers  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  wisest  in  their  generation. 
The  general  view  of  life  has  become  so 
distorted  with  us  that  we  can  hardly 
trust  our  eyes  when  we  turn  them  on 
the  life  which,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  satisfied  the  desires  of  such 
men  as  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Life  in  Germany 
was  at  that  time  what  Goethe  himself 
called  idyllisch*  the  same  word,  no 
doubt,  as  the  English  idyllic^  but  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  flavor  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  valley  in  which  those  poets  lived 
was  narrow,  their  houses  small,  their 
diet  simple,  but  their  hearts  were  large, 
their  minds  soared  high,  their  sympa¬ 
thies  embraced  the  whole  world.  They 
knew  the  blessings  of  a  lata  paupertas^ 
of  cheerful  poverty,  and  high  aims.  As 
Goethe  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Carlyle,  “  We  then  thought  of  nothing 


*  Idyllisch,  tee  Goethe’s  Works  (1833),  vol. 
xltx.  p.  X33. 


but  striving,  no  one  thought  of  asking 
for  rewards,  but  was  only  anxious  to  de¬ 
serve  them.”*  The  idea  of  making 
money  for  money’s  sake  seems  never  to 
have  troubled  them.  Politics,  too,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  small  place  indeed  in  their 
daily  interests,  and  even  those  who  were 
statesmen  by  profession  did  not  ob¬ 
trude  their  opinions  oh  the  world  at 
large,  any  more  than  an  attorney  would 
always  tadk  about  the  squabbles  and  law¬ 
suits  of  his  clients,  or  a  medical  man  of 
the  imprudences  and  ailments  of  his 
patients.  To  many  people  the  life  at 
Weimar  in  Goethe's  time  may  seem 
provincial,  narrow,  pedantic,  mean,  and 
yet  1  doubt  whether  at  any  time  in  the 
world’s  history  society,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  reached  a  more  Olympian 
height  and  revelled  in  more  fabulous 
wealth  than  at  the  beginning  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  small  valley  of  the  11m.  If 
you  want  to  measure  the  gigantic  stat¬ 
ure  of  Goethe,  go  to  Weimar  and  look 
at  the  small  town,  the  small  street,  the 
small  house,  the  small  rooms  in  which 
he  lived.  Weimar  had  then  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  London  has  now  nearly 
4,000,000.  But  as  4,000,000  is  to  10,- 
000,  so  was  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
Goethe’s  Weimar  compared  to  what  we 
could  And  at  present  if  we  ransacked  all 
our  clubs  and  all  our  palaces.  To  me, 
whenever  I  can  afford  the  time,  to 
plunge  once  more  into  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder,  Wieland,  Lessing — not  to  forget 
Jean  Paul — is  like  taking  a  header  into 
the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  sultry  day — it  is 
a  washing,  a  refreshing,  a  complete  re¬ 
juvenescence  all  in  one.  And  what  it  is 
to  me,  it  will  be  to  others  who  are 
wearied  with  the  gaze  of  fools  and  pag¬ 
eants  of  the  day.  To  pass  an  hour  with 
Goethe  now  and  then  will  reinvigorate 
our  belief  in  the  much-derided  ideals  of 
life,  it  will  make  us  remember  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  it  will  lift  up  our  eyes 
beyond  clouds  and  planets  and  comets 

*  Speaking  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Schiller,  Goethe  writes  to  Carlyle 
(36  July  1839) :  “  MOgcn  sie  Ihnen  als  Zaubier- 
wagen  zu  Uiensten  stehen,  um  sich  in  die 
damalige  Zcit  in  unsere  Mitte  zu  versetzen,  wo 
es  eine  unbedingte  Strebsamkeit  gait,  wo  nie- 
mand  zu  tordern  dachte  und  nur  zu  verdienen 
bcmUht  war.  Ich  habe  mir  die  vieien  Jahre 
her  den  Sinn,  das  Gefdhl  jener  Tage  zu  er- 
halten  gesucht,  und  icta  glaube,  es  soli  mir 
fernerbin  gelingen.” 
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to  those  fixed  stars  which,  though  they 
may  be  useless  to  lighten  our  streets, 
light  up  our  minds  with  visions  of  heav¬ 
ens  above  heavens,  and  in  the  fierce 
tempests  of  life  remain  after  all  our  only 
true  guides  to  steer  our  vessel  bravely 
through  winds  and  waves  to  a  safe  har¬ 
bor. 

What,  then,  were  Goethe’s  ideals  ?  I 
am  not  so  reckless  as  to  try  to  raise 
that  spirit  before  you  in  all  his  fulness 
— the  old  man  covered  with  his  mantle, 
whom  no  witch  of  Endor  could  conjure 
up.  Many-sided  iy.'ielseitig),  it  has  been 
often  said,  is  an  adjective  that  belongs 
to  Goethe  by  the  same  right  as  venerable 
belongs  to  Bede,  judicious  to  Hooker. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-day  to 
one  01  his  ideals  only,  one  which  he 
cherished  with  intense  devotion,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  and  for  which  his  own  countrymen 
have  often  rather  blamed  than  praised 
him.  I  mean  his  cosmopolitan  sympa¬ 
thies,  and,  more  particularly,  his  con¬ 
stant  endeavors  after  what  he  called 
eine  Welt-liter atur,  a  World- literature. 
You  know  how  much  this  idea,  this 
dream,  as  wise  people  will  call  it,  oc¬ 
cupied  Goethe’s  thoughts.  When  he 
wrote  his  preface  to  the  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Schiller,  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  begins  by 
giving  his  own  thoughts  on  what  he 
means  by  World-literature. 

“  Many  people,”  he  says,*  "  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  World-literature  for  tome  time,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  for  all  nations,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  shaken  together  by  the  most  dreadful 
wars,  and  then  being  left  again  each  to  itself, 
could  not  but  see  that  they  had  observed  and 
absorbed  many  strange  things,  and  had  felt 
here  and  there  certain  intellectual  wants,  here¬ 
tofore  unknown  to  them.  Hence  arose  a  sense 
of  neighborly  relations,  and  while  formerly 
they  had  lived  secluded,  people  now  felt  in 
their  mind  a  growing  desire  to  be  received  into 
the  more  or  less  free  intellectual  commerce  of 
the  whole  world.  This  movement  has  lasted 
for  a  short  time  only,  yet  long  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  consideration,  so  that  we  may  derive 
from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  material  com¬ 
merce,  profit  and  delight  ’* 

To  see  a  man  like  Goethe  watching 
the  growth  of  every  literature — not  only 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  but 
Serbian,  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  Mod¬ 
em  Greek,  Swedish,  nay,  Persian,  Ara¬ 
bic,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese  —  and  try- 

*  Goethe’s  Works,  xlvi.  p.  233. 
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ing  to  find  out  what  is  true  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  every  one  of  them,  is  a  real  treat 
in  an  age  when  most  critics  imagine 
that  their  chief  duty  is  to  discover  in 
every  work  of  art  not  what  is  good,  but 
what  is  bad.  It  sounds  quite  strange 
when  reading  Goethe,  to  hear  in  Ger¬ 
man  the  warmest  praises  of  French  and 
English  literature,  while  at  present  no 
German  newspaper,  which  looks  for 
light  from  above,  would  dare  to  say  a 
kind  word  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Tenny¬ 
son.  The  lesson  which  Goethe  wished 
to  teach  was  that  the  true  poet,  the  true 
philosopher,  the  true  historian  belongs 
not  to  one  country  only,  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  He  belongs,  not  to  the 
present  only,  but  likewise  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future.  We  owe  much  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  have  to  those 
who  came  before  us,  and  in  our  hands 
rest  the  destinies  of  those  who  will 
come  after  us.  It  is  under  the  sense 
of  this  universal  responsibility,  and  in 
that  world-embracing  spirit,  that  Goethe 
thinks  the  highest  intellectual  work 
ought  to  be  done.  It  was  in  communion 
with  the  past  and  with  the  future,  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  whole  world,  that 
he  himself  achieved  his  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs. 

And  why  should  this  ideal  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  republic  of  letters  be  called  a 
dream  ?  Anyhow,  it  is  a  dream  that  has 
been  dreamt  long  before  Goethe.  It  is 
we  in  the  last  four  centuries  of  the 
world  who  have  grown  so  very  narrow¬ 
minded,  so  intensely  national.  Till 
about  four  hundred  years  ago  all  really 
great  writers  wrote  for  the  world,  and 
not  for  their  own  small  country  only. 
Nay,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  some  of 
the  ideas  to  which  Goethe  gave  such 
powerful  expression,  and  which  have 
often  been  called  Utopian,  stirred  more 
or  less  consciously  in  the  minds  of  the 
earliest  writers  when  they,  for  the  first 
time,  took  their  chisel  to  engrave  on  the 
walls  of  temples  and  pyramids  what  they 
had  thought  and  what  they  had  done 
during  their  short  sojourn  here  on 
earth.  With  us  writing  has  become  a 
habit.  But  why  did  people  first  begin 
to  write  and  erect  monuments  which 
they  hoped  would  last  for  ever  ? 

I  believe  it  was  the  same  awakening 
spirit  of  human  sympathy  which  Goethe 
preached,  the  same  reverence  for  a  past 
14 
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that  was  no  more,  the  same  faith  in  a 
future  that  was  not  yet,  which  led  the 
great  historical  nations  of  the  world  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  what  we  now 
call  literature,  and  what  to  them  was 
world-literature,  so  far  as  they  could  re* 
alize  it.  When  we  look  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments,  ornamented  with  their 
beautiful  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  when 
we  examine  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  as  it  were  embroidered  with 
cuneiform  writing,  we  may  recognize 
even  there  the  rudiments  of  a  world-lit¬ 
erature.  Those  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  scribes  were  thinking,  not  of 
their  own  time  and  their  own  country 
only,  when  busily  engraving  their  primi¬ 
tive  archives  :  they  were  thinking  of  us. 
They  believed  in  a  future  of  the  human 
race,  and,  call  it  weakness  or  strength, 
they  wished  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  should  come  after  them. 

Such  a  belief  in  posterity  marks  in¬ 
deed  a  new  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  it  heralds  the  dawn  of  a 
new  life.  At  first  man  lives  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  only,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year.  The  first  real  step  in  advance  is 
a  regard  for  the  past,  so  far  as  he  knows 
it,  a  worship  of  his  ancestors,  a  belief  in 
their  continued  existence,  nay,  even  in 
their  power  to  reward  and  to  punish 
him.  After  that  belief  in  a  distant  past 
follows  a  belief  in  a  distant  future,  and 
from  these  two  combined  beliefs  springs 
the  first  feeling  of  humanity  in  our 
hearts,  the  conviction  that  we  are  by  in¬ 
dissoluble  bonds  connected  with  those 
that  came  before  us  and  those  who  will 
come  after  us,  that  we  form  one  univer¬ 
sal  family  on  earth.  As  these  feelings 
grow  up  slowly  and  gradually  in  our  own 
heart,  so  they  required  long  periods  of 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
among  the  most  favored  races  they  as¬ 
serted  their  powerful  infiuence  at  a  very 
early  time. 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  seem  to  me  to  possess  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  most  distant,  an  almost 
immeasurable  past.  They  did  not  adorn 
their  temples  with  inscriptions  for  their 
own  pleasure  only.  They  had  a  clear 
idea  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  so  as 
they  cherished  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  they  wished  themselves  to  be  re-, 
membered  by  unknown  generations  in 


times  to  come.  The  biographical  in¬ 
scription  of  Aahmes,  a  captain  of  ma¬ 
rines  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  as  Champollion  says,  “  to  the 
whole  human  race*'  {f  et  a  en-ten  ret  neby 
loquor  vohis  hominibus  omnibus).  A 
monument  in  the  Louvre  (A.  84)  says  : 
“  I  speak  to  you  who  shall  come  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  years  after  my  death.” 

These  are  the  inscriptions  of  private 
persons.  Kings,  naturally,  are  still 
more  anxious  that  posterity  and  the 
world  at  large  should  be  informed  of 
their  deeds.  Thus  Sishak  I.,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Judah,  prays  in  one  of  his 
inscriptions  at  Silsilis  :  ”  My  gracious 
Lord,  Amon,  grant  that  my  words  may 
live  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.” 

The  great  Harris  Papyrus,  which  re¬ 
cords  the  donations  of  Rameses  III.  to 
the  temples  of  Egypt  together  with  some 
important  political  events,  was  written  to 
exhibit  to  ”  the  gods,  to  men  now  living 
and  to  unborn  generations  {hamemet), 
the  many  good  works  and  valorous 
deeds  which  he  did  upon  earth,  as  great 
King  of  Egypt."  * 

Whatever  other  motives,  high  or  low, 
may  have  influenced  the  authors  of  these 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
was  certainly  their  love  or  fear  of  hu¬ 
manity,  their  dim  conviction  that  they 
belonged  to  a  race  which  would  go  on 
for  ever  filling  the  earth,  and  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  some  kind  of  moral 
responsibility.  They  wrote  for  the 
world,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  I  call 
their  writings  the  first  germs  of  a  world- 
literature. 

And  as  in  Egypt  so  it  was  in  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  and  Persia.  When  the  dwell¬ 
ers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had 
learned  that  nothing  seemed  to  endure, 
that  fire  and  water  would  destroy  wood 
and  stone,  even  silver  and  gold,  they 
took  clay  and  baked  it,  and  hid  the  cyl¬ 
inders,  covered  with  cuneiform  writing, 
in  the  foundations  of  their  temples,  so 
that  even  after  the  destruction  of  these 
temples  and  palaces  future  generations 
might  read  the  story  of  the  past.  And 
there  in  their  safe  hiding-places  these 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  le  Page  Renouf,  the 
worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Birch  at  the  British 
Museum,  for  these  and  a  large  number  of 
similar  inscriptions  found  among  Egyptian 
antiquities. 
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cylinders  have  been  found  again  after 
three  thousand  years,  unharmed  by 
water,  unscathed  by  hre,  and  fulhlling 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  carrying  to  us  the  living  mes¬ 
sage  which  the  ancient  rulers  of  Chaldsea 
wished  that  we,  their  distant  descend¬ 
ants,  should  receive. 

Often  these  inscriptions  end  with  im¬ 
precations  against  those  who  should 
dare  to  injure  or  efface  them. 

At  Khorsabad,  at  the  very  interior  of 
the  construction,  was  found  a  large 
stone  chest,  which  enclosed  several  in¬ 
scribed  plates  in  various  materials — one 
tablet  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  others  of 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  a  sixth  text  was 
engraved  on  alabaster,  and  the  seventh 
document  was  written  on  the  chest  itself. 
They  all  commemorate  the  foundation 
of  a  city  by  a  famous  king,  commonly 
called  Sargon,  and  they  end  with  an  im¬ 
precation  !  “  Whoever  alters  the  works 
of  my  hand,  destroys  my  constructions, 
pulls  down  the  walls  which  I  have 
raised  —  may  Asshur,  Ninib,  Raman, 
and  the  great  gods  who  dwell  there, 
pluck  his  name  and  seed  from  the  land, 
and  let  him  sit  bound  at  the  feet  of  his 
foe.”  * 

The  famous  inscription  of  Behistun, 
a  lasting  monument  of  the  victories  of 
Darius  and  of  the  still  more  glorious 
victory  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  was 
placed  high  on  a  mountain  wall,  where 
no  one  could  touch  and  but  few  could 
read  it.  It  was  written  not  in  Persian 
only,  not  for  the  Persians  only,  but  in 
three  dialects — an  Aryan,  a  Semitic,  and 
a  Turanian,  so  that  the  three  peoples, 
nations  and  languages  might  all  read 
and  remember  the  mighty  deeds  of 
Darius,  the  Achaemenian,  the  King  of 
Kings.  And  when  all  is  finished  and 
all  is  said,  Darius,  the  king,  adds  :  ”  Be 
it  known  to  thee  what  has  been  done  by 
me,  thus  publicly,  on  that  account  that 
thou  conceal  not.  If  thou  publish  this 
tablet  to  the  world,  Ormazd  shall  be  a 
friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long. 
But  if  thou  shalt  conceal  this  record, 
thou  shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded. 
May  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy  and  mayest 
thou  be  childless.”  f 

*  Chaldea,”  by  Z.  Ragozin,  p.  Ii6. 

f  Rawlinson,  *'  Inscription  of  Behistun,”  p. 

36. 


It  seems  to  me  that  such  words  were 
written  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  a  world- 
literature.  And  the  same  spirit  may  be 
traced  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  else¬ 
where. 

When  Thucydides  writes  his  history 
of  the  Pelo{>onnesian  war,  he  looks 
back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the 
future,  and  then  pronounces  with  com¬ 
plete  assurance  his  conviction  that  this 
book  of  his  is  to  last  for  ever,  that  it  is 
to  teach  future  generations  not  only 
what  has  happened,  but  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  again  ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  KTrjjM.  ig 
aft,  a  possession  for  ever. 

Few  historians  now  would  venture  to 
speak  like  this,  even  those  who  write 
their  works  here  in  London,  the  central 
city  of  the  whole  world,  and  with  all  the 
recollections  of  two  thousand  years  be¬ 
hind  them.  But  the  Romans  had  in¬ 
herited  the  same  spirit.  We  all  admire 
Horace,  but  there  have  been  many 
poets  like  him,  both  before  and  after 
his  time,  and  it  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-consciousness  and  a 
strong  belief  in  the  future  destinies  of 
Rome  and  Roman  literature  to  end  his 
odes  with  the  words  :  “  Exegi  nionu- 
vientum  are  perennius" — 

“  I  have  built  a  monument  than  bronze  more 
lasting. 

Soaring  more  high  than  royal  pyramids. 
Which  nor  the  stealthy  gnawing  of  the  rain¬ 
drops. 

Nor  the  vain  rush  of  Boreas  shall  destroy  ; 
Nor  shall  it  pass  away  with  the  unnumbered 

Series  of  ages  and  the  flight  of  time — 

I  shall  not  wholly  die.”  * 

Even  when  we  proceed  to  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  seldom  find  any 
trace  of  national  exclusiveness.  The 
only  literary  language  was  Latin — the 
language  of  the  Church,  the  language  of 
law,  the  language  of  diplomacy — and 
what  was  written  in  that  language  was 
meant  to  be  understood  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  A  world-liierature, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  modern 
dream,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  his¬ 
torical  realities.  It  was  not  till  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  that  na¬ 
tional  literatures  arose,  and  that,  as  be¬ 
fore  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  the  language 
of  men  was  confounded  so  that  they  did 
not  understand  one  another's  speech. 
This  dispersion  of  literatures  has  had  its 


*  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  translation. 
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advantages  ;  it  has  increased  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  European  thought.  But 
it  had  its  dangers  also.  It  divided  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  world,  and  thus 
retarded  the  victory  of  many  a  truth 
which  cannot  triumph  except  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race. 
It  also  produced  a  certain  small  self- 
sufficiency  among  poets  who  thought 
that  they  might  accept  the  applause  of 
their  own  country  as  the  final  judgment 
of  the  world.  Many  writers  before 
Goethe  had  protested  against  this  pro¬ 
vincialism  or  nationalism  in  literature. 
Schiller  declared  that  the  p>oet  ought  to 
be  a  citizen  not  only  of  his  country,  but 
of  his  time.  But  Goethe  was  the  first  to 
give  p>owerful  expression  to  these  long¬ 
ings  after  a  universal  literature.  Goethe 
was  not  such  a  dreamer  as  to  believe  in 
the  near  approach  of  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  though  even  that  dream  has  been 
dreamt  by  men  of  far  more  powerful 
intellect  than  their  deriding  critics  seem 
to  be  aware  of.  Goethe  accepted  the 
world  as  it  was,  but  he  endeavored  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  What  he  aimed  at 
was  a  kind  of  intellectual  free-trade. 
Each  country  should  produce  what  it 
could  produce  best,  and  the  ports  of 
every  country  should  welcome  intellect¬ 
ual  merchanaise  from  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  might  be  sent.  Some  ar¬ 
ticles,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  poetry, 
would  always  be  reserved  for  home-con¬ 
sumption  only  ;  but  the  great  poets  and 
great  thinkers  ought  never  to  forget  that 
they  belong  to  the  whole  human  race, 
and  that  the  higher  the  aim  the  stronger 
the  effort,  and  the  greater  the  triumph. 

When  you  look  at  the  numerous  pas¬ 
sages,  more  particularly  in  his  posthu¬ 
mous  writings,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  though  Goethe’s  sympathies  were 
very  universal,  yet  his  strongest  leaning 
was  toward  England.  Had  he  not  been 
nursed  in  his  youth  and  reinvigorated 
by  Shakespeare  ?  Was  not  Sir  Walter 
Scott  his  favorite  food  in  later  life,  and 
did  not  Lord  Byron’s  poetry  excite  him 
even  in  his  old  age  to  a  kind  of  dithy- 
rambi'c  enthusiasm  ?  And  England  at 
that  time  responded  with  equal  warmth 
to  Goethe’s  advances.  ”  Line  upon 
line,”  as  an  eminent  writer  said  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revinv,  1850 — “  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  Goethe’s 
writings  have  found  their  way  into  Eng¬ 


lish  literature,  and  he  is  as  much  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  gen¬ 
eration  of  Englishmen  as  our  own  Gib¬ 
bon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.” 

No  episode,  however,  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  Goethe’s  life  is  more  in¬ 
structive  as  to  his  endeavors  after  a 
world-literature  than  his  friendship  with 
Carlyle.  Carlyle,  as  you  may  remember 
from  reading  Mr.  Froude’s  eloquent 
volumes,  learned  German  with  nothing 
but  a  grammar  and  dictionary  to  help 
him,  because  he  wanted  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  those  men,  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  really  were — names  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  excited  at  that  time  ideas  as 
vague  and  monstrous  as  the  words 
Gorgon  and  Chimaera.  The  first  tasks 
which  he  set  himself  to  do  was  to  write 
a  ”  Life  of  Schiller,”  and  to  translate 
Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm  Meister.  ”  Carlyle 
at  that  time  would  have  seemed  the  very 
last  person  to  feel  any  real  sympathy  for 
Goethe.  He  was  still  a  raw,  narrow¬ 
minded,  scrappily  educated  Scotchman, 
with  strong  moral  sentiments  and  a 
vague  feeling  that  he  was  meant  to  do 
some  great  work  in  the  world.  But 
otherwise  his  ideals  were  very  different 
from  Goethe's  ideals  of  life.  Nor  does 
he  make  any  secret  to  himself  or  to  his 
friends  of  what  his  true  feelings  toward 
Schiller  and  Goethe  were  at  that  time. 
Schiller,  who,  we  might  suppose,  would 
have  attracted  him  far  more  strongly 
than  Goethe,  repelled  him  by  what  he 
calls  his  asthetics. 

“  Schiller,”  *  he  writes,  ”  was  a  very  worthy 
character,  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  fort¬ 
unate  in  always  finding  means  to  employ  them 
in  the  attainment  of  worthy  ends.  The  pursuit 
of  the  beautiful,  the  representing  it  in  suitable 
forms,  and  the  diffusion  of  feelings  arising 
from  it.  operated  as  a  kind  of  religion  in  his 
soul.  He  talks  in  some  of  his  essays  about  the 
aesthetic  being  a  necessary  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  among  political  societies.  His  efforts  in 
this  cause  accordingly  not  only  satisfied  the 
restless  activity,  the  desire  of  creating  and 
working  upon  others,  which  form  the  great 
want  of  an  educated  mind,  but  yielded  a  sort 
of  balance  to  his  conscience.  He  viewed  him¬ 
self  as  an  apostle  of  the  sublime.  Pity  that  he 
had  no  better  way  of  satisfying  it.  One  is 
tired  to  death  with  his  and  Goethe’s  palabra 
about  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that  Nature  gives  people  true  intimations 
of  true,  hearty,  and  just  principles  in  art ;  that 
the  bildende  iCanstUr  and  the  richtende  (the 
creative  and  the  critical  artist)  ought  to  investi- 


*  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle,”  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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gate  the  true  foundation  of  these  obscure  inti¬ 
mations,  and  set  them  fast  on  the  basis  of  rea¬ 
son.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  I  fear  it  is  !  ...  . 
Poor  silly  sons  of  Adam  !  you  have  been 
prating  on  these  things  for  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  you  have  not  advanced  a  hair’s 
breadth  toward  the  conclusion.  Poor  fellows, 
and  poorer  me,  that  take  the  trouble  to  repeat 
such  insipidities  and  truisms." 

Here  we  see  a  Saul,  not  likely  yet  to 
be  turned  into  a  Paul.  Miss  Welsh, 
too,  whom  Carlyle  at  that  time  was 
worshipping  as  a  distant  star  far  beyond 
his  reach,  could  not  bear  Goethe  and 
poor  little  Mignon.  Carlyle  tries  to  re¬ 
prove  her.  “  O,  the  hardness  of  man’s 
and  still  more  of  woman's  heart  !”  he 
exclaimed.  And  yet  he  gives  in.  “  Do 
what  you  like,”  he  adds  ;  “  seriously, 
you  are  right  about  the  book.  It  is 
worth  next  to  nothing  as  a  novel.” 

Still,  the  book  told  slowly  and  surely 
on  the  rugged,  hard-hearted  critic  ;  but 
perhaps  more  even  than  the  book  the 
personal  kindness  of  Goethe.  Goethe 
was  in  a  good  mood  when  he  received 
Carlyle’s  translation  of  ”  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter.”  He  was  thinking  of  his  world-lit¬ 
erature,  and  here,  quite  unexpectedly, 
came  the  first  fruits  of  it.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  at  that  time  a  translation 
of  a  German  book  was  an  event.  At 
present  an  English  translation  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  mere  bookseller’s  speculation. 
People  do  not  ask  whether  the  book  is 
good,  original,  classical,  but  whether  it 
is  possible  to  sell  a  thousand  copies  of  it 
with  the  help  of  a  few  telling  reviews. 
With  Carlyle  the  translation  of  ”  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister”  was  a  labor  of  love,  and 
he  was  probably  surprised  when  an  Eng¬ 
lish  publisher  offered  him  £1^0  for  the 
6rst  edition,  and  afterward  £200  for 
every  new  edition  of  a  thousand  copies. 
“  Any  way,”  he  savs,  ”  I  am  paid  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  my  labors.’’ 

This  was  in  1824.  Goethe  was  then 
seventy-five,  Carlyle  twenty-nine.  The 
correspondence  was  carried  on  till  the 
year  1831,  Goethe’s  last  letter  being 
dated  the  2nd  of  June  of  that  year,  while 
he  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1832.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  Carlyle  valued 
Goethe’s  letters,  how  he  treasured  them 
as  the  most  precious  jewels  of  his  house¬ 
hold.  I  was  told  that  he  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle  to  keep  in  a  safe  place. 
But,  alas  !  after  her  death  they  could 
nowhere  be  found.  It  was  a  painful 


subject  with  the  old  roan,  and  a  grievous 
loss  to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Froude  tells 
us  in  his  “  Life  of  Carlyle”  that  copies 
of  one  or  two  of  Goethe’s  letters,  which 
Carlyle  had  sent  to  his  brother,  were  re¬ 
covered,  and  these  have  been  translated 
and  published  by  Mr.  Froude. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  archives 
of  the  Goethe  family  had  become  acces¬ 
sible,  having  been  bequeathed  by  the 
last  of  his  grandsons,  Walther  Wolfgang, 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  I  made  in¬ 
quiries  whether  possibly  Goethe,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  in  his  later  years,  had 
preserved  copies  of  his  letters  to  Car¬ 
lyle.  I  was  informed  by  Professor 
Erich  Schmidt  that  copies  of  most  of 
Goethe’s  letters  to  Carlyle  existed  ;  and 
on  making  application  for  them  in  the 
name  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Froude,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
gave  permission  that  copies  should  be 
made  of  them,  which  Mr.  Froude  might 
publish  in  his  new  edition  of  the  ”  Life 
of  Carlyle,”  and  which  I  might  use  for 
my  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
English  Goethe  Society. 

It  was  really  the  unexpected  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  literary  treasure*  which  em¬ 
boldened  me  to  accept  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  become  the  first  President  of  the 
English  Goethe  Society,  and  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  select  as  the  subject  of  my 
inaugural  address  Goethe’s  ideal  of  a 
World  Literature,  a  subject  which  I 
might  thus  venture  to  treat  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  something  new  even  to 
such  experienced  students  of  Goethe  as 
I  see  to-day  assembled  around  me.  For 
it  is  in  his  letters  to  Carlyle  that  this  idest 
finds  its  fullest  expression.  Carlyle 
was  the  very  man  that  Goethe  wanted, 
for,  however  different  their  characters 
might  be,  they  had  one  object  in  com¬ 
mon,  Carlyle  to  preach  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  England,  Goethe  to  spread  a 
taste  for  English  literature  in  Germany. 
And  how  powerful  personal  influence 
can  be,  we  see  in  the  very  relation  which 
soon  sprang  up  between  the  mature  and 
stately  German  and  the  impetuous  Scot. 

•  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  originals  have 
lately  been  found  in  an  old  box  and  forwarded 
to  America,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Norton.  See  Dr.  Eugen  Oswald’s  article  in 
the  Magatin  far  die  Literatur  des  Auslattdes, 
April  24,  1886. 
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Carlyle,  as  we  saw,  was  as  yet  but  a 
half-hearted  admirer  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  but  the  nearer  he  was  brought 
to  Goethe  and  the  more  he  came  to 
know  the  man  and  his  ideals  in  life,  the 
stronger  grew  his  admiration  and  his 
love  of  the  old  prophet,  whose  name, 
he  says,  had  floated  through  his  fancy 
like  a  sort  of  spell  over  his  boyhood, 
and  whose  thoughts  had  come  to  him  in 
his  maturer  years  almost  with  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  revelations.  Goethe 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  trusted 
Carlyle’s  honesty,  and  to  have  formed  a 
right  opinion  of  his  literary  powers.  Of 
course,  Carlyle  was  hardly  known  in 
England  at  that  time,  much  less  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  there  is  a  curious  entry  in 
Goethe’s  Diary,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
Concept-hefie,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  made  private  inquiries  about  him  and 
his  character.  In  a  note  addressed  to 
Mr.  Skinner  who  spent  some  time  at 
Weimar,  and  died  there  in  1829,*  Goethe 
writes  on  the  20th  May,  1827  : — 

“  Thomas  Carlyle,  domiciled  at  Edinburgh, 
translator  of  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’  author  of  a 
*  Life  of  Schiller,’  has  published  lately  in  four 
volumes  octavo  a  work  entitled  ‘  German 
Romance,’  containing  all  tales  in  prose  of  any 
name.  I  should  like  much  to  learn  what  is 
known  of  his  circumstances  and  his  studies, 
and  what  English  and  German  journals  may 
have  said  of  him.  He  is  in  every  respect  a 
highly  interesting  man.  If  you  like  sometimes 
to  spend  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening,  you 
are  always  welcome.  There  are  always  many 
things  to  discuss  and  to  communicate.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  my  garden,  the  20th  May,  1827.” 

At  that  time,  however,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
was  already  itrogressing.  Carlyle  tells 
us  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
with  what  delight  he  received  Goethe’s 
first  letter  which  was  written  the  26th 
of  October,  1824.!  He  was  then  lodg¬ 
ing  in  Southampton  Street,  in  very  bad 
humor  with  the  world  at  large,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  literary  world  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  he  calls  the  poorest  part  of 
its  population  at  present.  On  the  i8th 
of  December,  he  wtites  to  his  brother, 
John  Carlyle  ; — 

“  The  other  afternoon,  as  I  was  lying  doz¬ 
ing  in  a  brown  study  after  dinner,  a  lord’s 
lackey  knocked  at  the  door  and  presented  me 
with  a  little  blue  parcel,  requiring  for  it  a  note 
of  delivery.  I  opened  it,  and  found  two  pretty 

*  In  Goethe’s  letter  dated  25th  June  1829  (8). 

f  Froude,  “  Thomas  Carlyle,”  i.  265. 


stitched  little  books  and  a  letter  from  Goethe. 

I  copy  it  and  send  it  for  your  edification.  The 
patriarchal  style  of  it  pleases  me  much.”* 

”  ‘  Weimar,  October  26,  1824. 

“  ‘  My  dearest  Sir, — If  I  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  on  the  spot  the  safe  arrival  of  your  wel¬ 
come  present,  it  was  because  I  was  unwilling 
to  send  you  an  empty  acknowledgment  merely, 
but  I  purposed  to  add  some  careful  remarks 
on  a  work  so  honorable  to  you. 

“  ‘  My  advanced  years,  however,  burdened 
as  they  are  with  many  unavoidable  duties,  have 
prevented  me  from  comparing  your  translation 
at  my  leisure  with  the  original  text — a  more 
difficult  undertaking,  perhaps,  for  me  than  for 
some  third  person  thoroughly  familiar  with 
German  and  English  literature.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  1  have  at  the  present  moment  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  through  Lord  Bentinck,  of  forwarding 
this  note  safely  to  London,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  Lord  Bentinck  which  way 
be  agreeable  to  both  of  you,  I  delay  no  longer 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  interest  which 
you  have  taken  in  my  literary  works  as  well 
as  in  the  incidents  of  my  life,  and  to  entreat 
you  earnestly  to  continue  the  same  interest  for 
the  future  also.  It  may  be  that  hereafter  I 
shall  yet  hear  much  of  you.  I  send  herewith 
a  number  of  poems  which  you  will  scarcely 
have  seen,  but  with  which  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  will  feel  a  certain  sympathy.  With 
the  most  sincere  good  wishes,  your  most 
obedient 

"  ‘  J.  W.  Goethe.’  ” 

After  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
long  pause,  for  the  next  letter  from 
Goethe  is  dated  Weimar,  May  15,  1827. 
This  is  only  a  short  acknowledgment  of 
a  pleasant  parcel  received  from  Carlyle, 
evidently  containing  his  ”  Life  of  Schil¬ 
ler,”  and  a  promise  of  a  fuller  letter 
which  is  to  follow. 

’*  To  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Edinburgh. 

”  I  announce  hurriedly  that  the  pleasant  par¬ 
cel  accompanied  by  a  kind  letter,  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  April,  via 
Hamburg,  reached  me  on  the  15th  May,  and 
found  me  in  good  health  and  busy  for  my 
friends.  To  my  sincerest  thanks  to  the  esteemed 
couple  (Carlyle  was  married  by  this  time),  I 
will  add  the  information  that  a  packet  will 
shortly  be  despatched  from  here,  likewise  via 
Hamburg,  to  attest  my  sympathy  and  to  recall 
me  to  your  minds.  I  take  my  leave  with  best 
and  sincerest  wishes.” 

In  the  meantime  Goethe,  after  read¬ 
ing  Carlyle’s  ”  Life  of  Schiller,”  had 
evidently  taken  his  young  friend’s  true 
measure.  He  thought  he  had  found  in 
him  the  very  man  he  had  been  looking 

*  Froude,  “  Life  of  Carlyle,”  I.  p.  265.  The 
translation  has  been  but  slightly  altered  in  one 
or  two  places  in  accordance  with  the  original 
of  Goethe’s  letter  sent  to  me  from  Weimar. 
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for,  the  interpreter  of  German  thought 
in  England,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  him  a  very  full  letter, 
which  may  almost  be  called  an  essay  of 
World-literature.*  In  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann  he  speaks  of  Carlyle 
*'  as  a  moral  power  of  great  importance. 
There  is  much  future  in  him,"  he  adds, 

"  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  all 
that  he  may  do  and  produce."  f  Before 
I  read  you  some  of  the  more  important 
passages  of  this  and  the  following  let¬ 
ters,  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
curious  fact  which  I  discovered  while 
examining  the  copies  sent  me  from  Wei¬ 
mar.  Several  passages  seemed  to  me  so 
familiar  that  I  began  to  look  through 
Goethe’s  works,  and  here,  particularly 
in  the  volumes  published  after  his  death, 

I  found  long  passages  of  his  letters  to 
Carlyle  worked  up  into  short  reviews. 
Here  and  there  Goethe  has  made  slight 
alterations,  evidently  intended  as  im¬ 
provements,  and  these,  too,  are  curious 
as  allowing  us  an  insight  into  Goethe’s 
mind.  I  also  came  across  several  let¬ 
ters  of  Carlyle’s  to  Goethe,  probably 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe  him¬ 
self.  These  are  interesting  too,  but  as 
the  originals  have  been  found  in  the 
Goethe  Archives,  and  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Charles  Norton,  I  need 
not  quote  them  at  present. 

In  his  third  letter  to  Carlyle,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  Goethe  writes  : 

“  Let  me.  in  the  first  place,  tell  you,  my  dear 
sir,  how  very  highly  I  esteem  your  ‘  Biography 
of  Schiller’  ^  It  is  remarkable  for  the  careful 
study  which  it  displays  of  the  incidents  of 
Schiller’s  life,  and  one  clearly  perceives  in  it  a 
study  of  his  works  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
him.  The  complete  insight  which  you  have 
thus  obtained  into  the  character  and  high 
merits  of  this  man  is  really  admirable,  so  clear 
it  is  and  so  appropriate,  so  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  writer  in  a 
distant  country. 

“  Here  the  old  saying  is  verified,  ‘A  good 
will  helps  to  a  full  understanding.’  It  is  just 
because  the  Scot  can  look  with  affection  on  a 
German,  and  can  honor  and  love  him.  that  he 
acquires  a  sure  eye  for  that  German’s  finest 
qua'ilies.  He  raises  himself  into  a  clearness 
of  vision  which  Schiller’s  own  countrymen 
could  not  arrive  at  in  earlier  days.  For  those 
who  live  with  superior  men  are  easily  mistaken 
in  their  judgments.  Personal  peculiarities  ir* 

•  Froude,  i.  399. 

f  Gesprllche  mit  Eckermann,  July  25,  1S28. 

^  From  here  to  "his  task  accomp  ished," 
the  text  is  found  in  Goethe’s  Works  (1833) 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  230. 


ritate  them.  The  swift-changing  current  of 
life  displaces  their  points  of  view,  and  hinders 
them  from  perceiving  and  recognizing  the  true 
worth  of  such  men.  Schiller,  however,  was  of 
so  exceptional  a  nature  that  the  biographer  had 
only  to  keep  the  idea  of  an  excellent  man  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  and  carry  that  idea  through  all 
his  individual  destinies  and  achievements,  and 
he  would  see  his  task  accomplished.’’  * 

After  some  remarks  on  Carlyle’s 
"German  Romance,"  Goethe  is  evi¬ 
dently  anxious  to  unburden  himself  on 
the  subject  of  World-literature,  which 
was  nearest  to  his  heart.  Probably  he 
had  jotted  down  his  own  thoughts  on 
several  occasions  before,  and  so  he  ab¬ 
ruptly  says  to  Carlyle — 

"  Let  me  add  a  few  observations,  which  I 
have  long  harbored  in  silence,  and  which  have 
been  stirred  up  by  these  present  works.’’ 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  published  re¬ 
view  of  "  German  Romance,"  too, 
Goethe  uses  the  same  artifice.  After  he 
has  compared  the  mind  of  the  foreign 
historian  to  the  calm  and  brightness  of 
a  moonlight  night,  he  writes  : 

“  In  this  place,  some  observations,  written 
down  some  time  ago,  may  stand  interpolated, 
even  if  people  should  find  that  I  repeat  my¬ 
self,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  at  the  same  time 
that  repetition  may  serve  some  useful  pur¬ 
pose.’’ 

Then  follow  his  observations  on  the 
advantage  of  international  literary  rela¬ 
tions,  which  I  shall  read  to  you  : 


*  The  next  paragraphs  are  found,  with  slight 
alterations,  evidently  of  later  date,  in  Goethe’s 
works  (1833),  xlvi.  p.  254.  Whereas  in  his 
draft  Goethe  wrote  Kenntniss,  he  altered  it  to 
Vorktnntniss  in  the  letter  he  sent  to  Carlyle,  and 
retained  that  word  in  his  notice  of  "  German 
Romance.’’  There  is  one  paragraph  added  by 
Goethe,  when  speaking  of  the  impartiality  with 
which  a  foreigner  treats  the  history  of  German 
literature  which  deserves  to  be  translated.  In 
his  letter  he  breaks  off  after  "  he  gives  individ¬ 
uals  their  credit  each  in  his  place."’  In  his  re¬ 
view  of  ‘‘  German  Romance,”  he  continues : 
“  And  thus  to  a  certain  extent  settles  the  con¬ 
flict  which  within  the  literature  of  every  nation 
is  inevitable  ;  for  to  live  and  to  act  is  much  the 
same  as  to  form  or  to  join  a  party.  No  one 
can  be  blamed  if  he  fights  for  place  and  rank, 
which  secures  his  existence,  and  gives  him  in¬ 
fluence  which  promises  future  happy  success. 

"  If  thus  the  horizon  is  often  darkened  dur¬ 
ing  many  years  for  those  who  live  within  a 
literature,  the  foreigner  lets  dust,  mist,  and 
darkness  settle  down,  disperse  and  vanish,  and 
sees  those  distant  regions  revealed  in  bright 
and  dark  spots  with  the  same  calmness  which 
we  are  wont  to  observe  the  moon  in  a  clear 
night.’’ 
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**  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  long  time  the 
efforts  of  the  best  poets  and  lesthetic  writers 
throughout  the  world  have  been  directed  toward 
what  is  universal,  and  common  to  all  mankind. 
In  every  single  work,  be  it  historical,  mytho* 
logical,  fabulous,  more  or  less  arbitrarily  con¬ 
ceived,  we  shall  see  the  universal  more  and 
more  showing  and  shining  through  what  is 
merely  national  and  individual."  * 

**  In  practical  life  we  perceive  the  same  ten¬ 
dency,  which  pervades  all  that  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,  crude,  wild,  cruel,  false,  selfish,  treach¬ 
erous,  and  tries  everywhere  to  spread  a  certain 
serenity.  We  may  liot  indeed  hope  from  this 
the  approach  of  an  era  of  universal  peace  ;  but 
yet  that  strifes  which  are  unavoidable  may 
grow  less  extreme,  wars  less  savage,  and  vic¬ 
tory  less  overbearing. 

"  Whatever  in  the  poetry  of  all  nations  aims 
and  tends  toward  this,  is  what  the  others 
should  appropriate.  The  peculiarities  of  each 
nation  should  be  studied,  so  that  we  should  be 
able  to  make  allowance  for  them — nay,  gain  by 
their  means  real  intercourse  with  a  nation. 
For  the  special  characteristics  of  a  people  are 
like  its  language  and  its  currency  :  they  facili¬ 
tate  exchange — nay,  they  first  make  exchange 
possible." 

The  next  paragraph  is  not  in  the 
printed  text  of  Goethe’s  review  ;  it  was 
meant  for  Carlyle  alone  : 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  these  remarks, 
which  perhaps  are  not  quite  coherent,  not  to  be 
scanned  all  at  once.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
great  ocean  of  observations,  which,  as  life 
passes  on,  swells  up  more  and  more  round 
^every  thinking  person." 

A  truly  Goethean  sentence,  which  I 
must  repeat  in  German  ; 

"  Verieihen'sie  mir,  mein  Werthester,  diese 
vielleicht  nicht  ganz  zusammenhdngenden, 
noch  alsbald  zu  Uberschauenden  Ausserungen. 
Sie  sind  geschSpft  aus  dem  Ocean  der  Be- 
trachtungen,  der  um  jeden  Denkenden  mit  den 
Jahren  immer  mehr  anschwillt." 

He  then  continues  : 

"  Let  me  add  some  more  observations,  which 
I  wrote  down  on  another  occasion,  but  which 
apply  specially  to  the  business  on  which  you 
are  now  engaged." 

What  follows  next,  on  the  advantages 
of  a  free  literary  exchange  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation,  has  been  utilized  by 
Goethe  in  the  same  article  on  "  German 
Romance 

"  We  arrive  best  at  a  true  toleration  when 
we  can  let  pass  individual  peculiarities,  whether 
of  persons  or  peoples,  without  quarelling  with 

*  Goethe,  in  his  letter  to  Carlyle,  wrote : 
“  Dutch  NationalitUt  und  Personlichktit  kin- 
durck  .  .  .  dutch  leuchlen  und  dutch  schimmem 
sehu."  In  the  printed  paper  he  changed  hin- 
durch  into  hin. 


them  ;  holding  fast,  nevertheless,  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  genuine  excellence  is  distinguished 
by  this  mark,  that  it  belongs  to  all  mankind.  To 
such  intercourse  and  mutual  recognition  the 
Germans  have  long  contributed. 

"  He  who  knows  and  studies  German  finds 
himself  in  a  market  where  the  wares  of  all 
countries  are  offered  for  sale  ;  while  he  en¬ 
riches  himself  he  is  ofl&ciating  as  interpreter. 

"  A  translator,  therefore,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  trader  in  this  great  spiritual  commerce,  and 
as  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  advance 
the  exchange  of  commodities.  For,  say  what 
we  will  of  the  inadequacy  of  translation,  it  al¬ 
ways  will  be  among  the  weightiest  and  worth¬ 
iest  factors  in  the  world’s  affairs. 

"The  Koran  says  that  God  has  given  each 
people  a  prophet  in  his  own  tongue.  Elach 
translator  is  also  a  prophet  to  his  people.  The 
effects  of  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  have 
been  immeasurable,  though  criticism  has  been 
at  work  picking  holes  in  it  to  the  present  day. 
What  is  the  enormous  business  of  the  Bible 
Society  but  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  every 
nation  in  its  own  tongue?" 

Carlyle  felt  proud,  as  well  he  might, 
as  the  recipient  of  such  letters  from 
Goethe,  "  A  ribbon  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,”  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
”  would  scarcely  have  flattered  either  of 
us  more.”  In  his  replies  he  expressed 
his  warmest  sympathy  with  Goethe’s 
ideas.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some 
fragments  at  least  of  Carlyle’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  the  originals,  which  are 
preserved  at  Weimar,  have  been  con¬ 
fided  to  much  worthier  hands,  and  will 
soon  be  published,  I  hope,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Norton.  In  the  meantime,  all 
I  can  do  is  to  try  to  rc-translate  one  of 
Carlyle’s  letters  from  Goethe’s  German 
translation  into  English — a  bold  under¬ 
taking,  I  confess,  but  one  for  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  may  claim 
your  indulgence  : 

"  December  22,  1829. 

*'  I  have  read  a  second  time,  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  the  *  Correspondence  ’  (between 
Schiller  and  Goethe),  and  send  off  to-day  to  the 
Foreign  Review  an  article  on  Schiller,  founded 
on  it.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  foreign,  and 
particularly  of  German,  literature  is  spreading 
with  increasing  speed  as  far  as  rules  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  so  that  among  the  Antipodes, 
even  in  New  Holland,  the  wise  men  of  your 
country  are  preaching  their  wisdom.  I  heard 
lately  that  even  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  our 
two  English  Universities,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  the  strongholds  of  our  peculiar 
insular  conservatism,  things  begin  to  move. 
Your  Niebuhr  has  found  an  able  translator  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  two  or  three  Ger¬ 
mans  have  sufficient  occupation  as  teachers  of 
their  language.  The  new  light  may  be  too 
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strong  for  certain  eyes,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
of  the  good  results  which  in  the  end  will  arise 
from  it.  Let  only  nations,  like  individuals, 
know  each  other,  and  the  mutual  hatred  will 
be  changed  into  mutual  help,  and  instead  of 
natural  enemies,  as  neighboring  countries  are 
sometimes  called,  we  shall  all  become  natural 
friends.” 

In  another  letter  from  Goethe  to  Car¬ 
lyle.  dated  August  8,  1828,  there  are 
some  more  interesting  remarks  on  the 
high  functions  of  the  translator.  They 
are  called  forth  by  Coleridge’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Schiller’s  “  Wallenstein,”  and 
though  they  have  been  used  by  Goethe 
in  a  short  review  of  this  work,  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  quoted  here  in  their  fresh¬ 
ness  as  addressed  to  Carlyle  :  * 

"  The  translation  of  *  Wallenstein  ’  made 
quite  a  peculiar  impression  upon  me.  The 
whole  time  that  Schiller  was  working  at  this 
drama  I  hardly  left  his  side  ;  and  after  I  had 
thus  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
piece,  I  co-operated  with  him  in  putting  it  on 
the  stage.  In  this  task  I  met  with  mote  trouble 
and  vexation  than  I  might  fairly  have  expect¬ 
ed,  and  I  had  finally  to  be  present  at  the  suc¬ 
cessive  representations,  in  order  to  bring  the 
difficult  theatrical  presentation  to  higher  and 
higher  perfection.  You  may  imagine,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  glorious  piece  became  at  length 
quite  trivial,  nay,  even  repugnant  to  me.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  neither  seen  or  read  it. 
But  now  that  quite  unexpectedly  1  see  it  again 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  it  suddenly 
appears  before  me  in  all  its  details,  like  a  newly 
varnished  picture,  and  I  delight  in  it  as  of  yore, 
but  also  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  Tell  this 
to  the  translator  with  my  greetings,  and  do  not 
omit  to  add  that  the  preface,  written  just  in 
that  same  sympathetic  tone  which  I  referred  to 
before,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Let  me  also 
know  his  name,  so  that  he  may  stand  forth  as 
an  individual  person  in  the  chorus  of  Philo- 
Germans.  This  suggests  to  me  a  new  observa¬ 
tion,  perchance  hardly  realized,  and  probably 
never  uttered  before — namely,  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  docs  not  work  for  his  own  nation  only, 
but  also  for  the  nation  from  whose  language 
he  has  transferred  the  work.  For  it  happens 
oftener  than  one  imagines  that  a  nation  draws 
the  sap  and  thought  out  of  a  work,  and  ab¬ 
sorbs  it  so  entirely  in  its  own  inner  life,  that  it 
can  no  longer  take  any  pleasure  in  it  or  draw 
from  it  any  nourishment.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Germans,  who  use  up  all  too 
quickly  anything  that  is  offered  them,  and  who, 
by  reproducing  and  altering  a  work  in  many 
ways,  annihilate  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence 
it  is  very  salutary  if  what  is  their  own  appears 
before  them  again  at  a  later  time  endowed  with 
fresh  life  by  the  help  of  a  successful  transla¬ 
tion.” 

With  the  same  warmth  with  which 
Goethe  greeted  Coleridge’s  translation 

•  Goethe’s  Works,  1883,  xlvi.  p.  258. 


of  “  Wallenstein,”  he  received  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott’s  ’*  Life  of  Napoleon.”  In  a 
letter  to  Carlyle,  dated  December  27, 
1827,  he  writes  : 

"  If  you  see  Mr.  Walter  Scott  thank  him 
most  warmly  in  my  name  for  his  dear,  cheerful 
letter,  written  exactly  in  that  beautiful  convic¬ 
tion  that  man  must  dear  to  his  Maker.  I 
have  also  rereived  his  ‘  Life  of  Napoleon,’ and 
have  in  these  winter  evenings  and  nights  read 
it  through  attentively  from  beginning  to  end. 
To  me  it  was  highly  significant  to  see  how  the 
first  master  of  narrative  in  this  century  takes 
upon  himself  so  uncommon  a  task,  and  brings 
before  us  in  calm  succession  those  momentous 
events  which  we  ourselves  were  compelled  to 
witness.  The  division  by  chapters  into  large 
and  well-defined  portions,  renders  the  compli¬ 
cated  events  distinct  and  comprehensible  ;  and 
thus  the  narration  of  single  events  becomes, 
what  is  most  inestimable,  perfectly  clear  and 
visible.  I  read  it  in  the  original,  and  thus  it 
impressed  me  as  it  ought.  It  is  a  patriotic 
Briton  who  speaks,  who  cannot  well  look  on 
the  acts  of  the  enemy  with  favorable  eyes,  and 
who,  as  an  honest  citizen,  wants  to  see  all  po¬ 
litical  undertakings  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  morality,  who,  in  the  happy 
course  of  his  enemy's  good  fortune,  threatens 
him  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  pity  him  even  in  his  bitterest  disgrace. 

“  And  further,  this  work  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  me,  in  that  it  not  only  reminded 
me  of  things  which  I  had  myself  witnessed, 
but  brought  before  me  afresh  much  that  had 
been  overlooked  at  the  time.  It  placed  me  on 
an  unexpected  standpoint ;  made  me  reconsider 
what  I  had  thought  settled,  while  I  was  also 
enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  opponents  who  can¬ 
not  be  wanting  of  so  important  a  work,  and  to 
appreciate  fairly  the  exceptions  which  they  take 
from  their  point  of  view.  You  will  see  by  this 
that  no  more  valuable  gift  could  have  reached 
me  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

And  now  follows  a  true  Goethian  sen¬ 
tence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  render  in 
English  : 

"  Es  ist  dieses  Werk  mir  zu  einem  goMenem 
Netze  geworden,  womit  ich  die  Schattenbilder 
meines  vergangenen  Lebens  aus  den  lethe- 
ischen  Fluthen  mit  reichen  Zuge  heraufzufisch- 
en  mich  beschfiftige.” 

”  This  work  has  become  to  me  a  kind  of 
golden  net,  wherewith  I  have  been  busily 
drawing  up  in  a  miraculous  draught  the 
shadows  of  my  past  life  from  the  flood  of 
Lethe,” 

Thus  we  see  Goethe  busy  day  and 
night  in  gathering-in  the  treasures  of  for¬ 
eign  literature,  and  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  foremost  representa¬ 
tives  of  poetry,  art,  and  science,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  every  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  saw  the  era  of  a  World-lit¬ 
erature  approaching,  and  he  did  his  best 
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in  the  evening  of  his  life  to  accelerate  its 
advent. 

In  a  letter  of  Goethe’s  dated  October 
5,  1830,  we  see  how  anxious  the  old 
man  became  that  the  threads  which  he 
had  spun,  and  which  united  him  with 
so  many  eminent  correspondents  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  should  not  be 
broken  after  his  death.  Goethe  himself 
had  become  an  international  poet  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  He  knew  the 
excellent  effects  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  even  during  his  lifetime,  from 
the  more  intimate  relations  established 
between  himself  and  some  representative 
men  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  he  wished  to  see  them  per* 

‘  petuated.  Thus,  when  sending  Carlyle 
the  German  translation  of  his  Life  of 
Schiller,  he  tells  him  that  he  wished  to 
bring  him  and  his  Berlin  friends  into 
more  active  and  fruitful  intercourse.  He 
had  Carlyle  elected  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Foreign 
Literature,  and  requested  him  to  send 
some  acknowledgment  in  return. 

“  At  my  time  of  life,”  he  writes,  ”  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  to  see  the  various 
ties  which  centred  in  me  linked  on  again  else¬ 
where,  so  as  to  hasten  the  object  which  every 
good  man  desires  and  must  desire,  namely,  to 
spread,  even  unobserved  and  often  hindered, 
a  certain  harmonious  and  liberal  sentiment 
throughout  the  world.  Thus  many  things  can 
settle  down  peaceably  at  once,  without  being 
first  scattered  and  driven  about  before  they 
are  brought  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  even 
then  not  without  great  loss.  May  you  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  the  good  points  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  better  known  to  your  nation,  as  we,  too, 
are  unceasing  in  our  endeavors  to  make  the 
good  points  of  foreign  nations  clear  to  our  own 
people.” 

In  another  letter  (dated  Weimar,  27 
December,  1827)  Goethe  dwells  on  the 
softening  influence  which  travelling  in 
Germany,  and  prolonged  stays  in  Ger¬ 
man  towns  produced  on  young  English¬ 
men,  fitting  them  to  become  in  later  life 
connecting  links  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  As  this  letter  throws  some  light  on 
the  simple,  yet  refined,  life  at  Weimar, 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of 
my  address,  I  shall  give  a  longer  extract 
from  it  : — 

”  While  books  aud  periodicals  at  present 
join  nations,  so  to  speak,  by  the  mail-post,  in¬ 
telligent  ttavellers  also  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  same  object.  Mr.  Heavyside  who  vis¬ 
ited  you  (Carlyle  never  refers  to  this  visit)  has 
brought  back  to  us  many  pleasant  tidings  of 


yourself  and  your  surroundings,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  given  you  a  full  description  of  our 
life  and  doings  in  Weimar.  As  tutor  of  the 
young  Hopes,  he  spent  some  pleasant  and  use¬ 
ful  years  in  our  modest,  yet  richly  endowed 
and  animated  circle.  I  hear  that  the  Hope 
family  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  education 
which  the  young  men  were  enabled  to  acquire 
here.  And,  indeed,  this  place  unites  many  ad¬ 
vantages  for  young  men,  and  especially  for 
those  of  your  nation.  The  double  court  of  the 
reigning  and  the  hereditary  family,  where  they 
are  always  received  with  kindness  and  liberal¬ 
ity,  forces  them  by  the  very  favor  which  is 
shown  them,  to  a  refined  demeanor,  at  various 
social  amusements.  The  rest  of  our  society 
keeps  them  likewise  within  certain  pleasant 
restraints,  so  that  anything  rude  and  unbecom¬ 
ing  in  their  conduct  is  gradually  eliminated. 
In  intercourse  with  our  beautiful  and  cultivated 
women  they  find  occupation  and  satisfaction 
(or  heart,  mind,  and  imagination,  and  are  thus 
preserved  from  all  those  dissipations  to  which 
youth  gives  itself  up  more  from  ennui  than 
from  necessity.  This  free  discipline  is  per¬ 
haps  inconceivable  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  those  meml^rs  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  who  have  gone  from  here  to  try  life  at 
Berlin  or  Dresden  have  very  soon  returned  to 
us  again.  Moreover,  our  women  keep  up  a 
lively  correspondence  with  Great  Britain,  and 
thus  prove  that  actual  presence  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  alive  and  continue  a  well- 
founded  esteem.  And  I  must  not  omit  that 
all  friends,  as,  for  instance,  just  now  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  return  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  de¬ 
light  in  taking  up  at  once  the  charming  threads 
of  earlier  intercourse.  Mr.  Parry  has  con¬ 
cluded  a  residence  of  many  years  with  a  good 
marriage.” 

Goethe,  however,  was  not  simply  a 
literary  man  ;  he  was  a  man,  a  complete 
man,  and  his  interests  in  a  world-litera¬ 
ture  had  their  deepest  roots  in  his  strong 
human  heart.  “  He  was  neither  noble 
nor  plebeian,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Foreign  Review  (iii.  87),  "  neither  lib¬ 
eral  nor  servile,  neither  iniidel  nor  dev¬ 
otee,  but  the  best  excellence  of  all  of 
them,  joined  in  pure  union,  a  clear  and 
universal  man."  Napoleon,  too,  when 
he  had  seen  Goethe  and  conversed  with 
him,  could  say  no  more  than  Voilh  un 
homme !  His  own  countrymen,  how¬ 
ever,  often  blamed  Goethe  for  his  wide 
human  sympathies,  and  his  want  of  na¬ 
tional  sentiment — most  unjustly,  I  think, 
for  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  he 
proved  himself  as  good  a  patriot  as 
many  who  tried  to  be  more  eloquent 
than  Goethe  in  their  patriotic  songs  and 
sermons.  Goethe  had  his  faults  and 
weaknesses,  but  there  is  one  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character  which  atones  for 
almost  everything — he  was  thoroughly 
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true.  He  was  too  great  to  dissemble. 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  patriot  in 
the  sense  in  which  Arndt,  Jahn,  and 
Schill  were  patriots.  **  I  should  have 
been  miserable,”  he  says,  “if  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  ever  to  dissemble  or 
to  lie.  But  as  I  was  strong  enough  to 
show  myself  exactly  as  I  was  and  as  I 
felt,  I  was  considered  proud.”  O  that 
we  had  more  of  that  pride,  and  less  of 
the  miserable  pretence  of  unreal  senti* 
ment.  National  sentiment  is  right  and 
good,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  is  a  limited  and  limit¬ 
ing  sentiment,  particularly  to  a  mind  of 
such  universal  grasp  as  Goethe.  We 
were  told  not  long  ago  by  the  greatest 
English  orator — 

“  that  there  is  a  local  patriotism  which  in  itself 
is  not  bad,  but  good.  The  Welshman  is  full 
of  local  patriotism,  the  Scotchman  is  full  of 
local  patriotism,  the  Scotch  nationality  is  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was,  and  should  the  occasion 
arise — which  I  believe  it  never  can — it  will  be 
as  ready  to  assert  itself  as  in  the  days  of  Ban* 
nockburn.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  local 
patriotism  is  an  evil.  I  believe  it  is  stronger 
in  Ireland  even  than  in  Scotland.  Englishmen 
are  eminently  English,  Scotchmen  are  pro¬ 
foundly  Scotch,  and,  if  I  read  Irish  history 
aright,  misfortune  and  calamity  have  wedded 
her  sons  to  her  soil.  The  Irishman  is  more 
profoundly  Irish,  but,”  Mr,  Gladstone  adds, 
”  it  does  not  follow  that  because  his  local  pa¬ 
triotism  is  keen,  he  is  incapable  of  Imperial 
patriotism.” 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  because  our 
Imperial  patriotism  is  keen,  our  hearts 
are  incapable  of  larger  sympathies. 
There  is  something  higher  even  than 
Imperial  patriotism.  Our  sympathies 
are  fostered  at  home,  but  they  soon  pass 
the  limits  of  our  family  and  our  clan, 
and  embrace  the  common  interests  of 
city,  county,  party,  and  country. 
Should  they  stop  there  ?  Should  we  for 
ever  look  upon  what  is  outside  our 
Chinese  Walls  as  foreign,  barbarian,  and 
hateful,  we  more  particularly,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
same  Aryan,  nay  the  same  Teutonic, 
blood,  and  who  profess  a  religion  which, 
if  it  is  anything,  is  a  world-religion  ? 
Goethe,  feeling  at  home  among  the 
monuments  of  past  greatness,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  spirits  of  all  true 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  world,  could 
not  confine  his  sympathies  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  Weimar,  not  even  within 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Where  he 


found  beauty  and  nobility  there  he  felt 
at  home  ;  wherever  he  could  make  him¬ 
self  truly  useful,  there  was  his  country. 
Patriotism  is  a  duty,  and  in  times  of 
danger  it  may  become  an  enthusiasm. 
We  want  patriotism,  just  as  we  want 
municipal  spirit,  nay,  even  clannishness 
and  family  pride.  But  all  these  are 
steps  leading  higher  and  higher  till  we 
can  repeat  with  some  of  the  greatest 
men  the  Words  of  Terence,  “  I  count 
nothing  strange  to  me  that  is  human.” 

There  is  no  lack  of  international  lit¬ 
erature  now.  The  whole  world  seems 
writing,  reading,  and  talking  together. 
The  same  telegrams  which  we  are  read¬ 
ing  in  London  are  read  at  the  same  time 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg, 
New  York,  Alexandria,  Calcutta,  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  Peking.  The  best  newspapers, 
English,  French,  or  German,  are  read 
wherever  people  are  able  to  read. 
Goethe  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
languages  into  which  the  Bible  had  been 
translated  in  his  time.  What  would  he 
say  now,  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  alone  has  published  trans¬ 
lations  in  267  languages  ?  Goethe  was 
proud  when  he  saw  his  “  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter”  in  an  English  garb.  Every  season 
now  produces  a  rich  crop  of  sensational 
international  novels.  Our  very  school¬ 
books  are  largely  used  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  Burmah,  Siam,  China, 
and  Japan.  Newton’s  “  Principia” 
are  studied  in  Chinese,  and  the  more 
modem  works  of  Herschell,  Lyell,  Dar¬ 
win,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Lockyer,  have 
created  in  the  far  East  the  same  com¬ 
motion  as  in  Europe.  Even  books  like 
my  own,  which  stir  up  no  passions,  and 
can  appeal  to  the  narrow  circle  of  schol¬ 
ars  only,  have  been  sent  to  me,  trans¬ 
lated  not  only  into  the  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  but  into  Bengali, 
Mahratti,  Guzerathi,  Japanese — nay, 
even  into  Sanskrit. 

A  world-literature,  such  as  Goethe 
longed  for,  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
realized,  but  the  blessings  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  it  have  not  yet  come,  at 
least  not  in  that  fulness  in  which  he 
hoped  for  them.  There  have  been,  no 
doubt,  since  Goethe’s  time  great  think¬ 
ers  and  writers,  who  felt  their  souls 
warmed  and  their  powers  doubled  by 
the  thought  that  their  work  would  be 
judged,  not  by  a  small  clique  of  home 
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critics  only,  but  by  their  true  p>eers  in 
the  whole  world.  Goethe  himself  points 
out  how  much  more  unprejudiced,  how 
much  more  pure  and  sure  the  opinion 
of  foreign  critics  has  been  to  him  and 
to  Schiller,  and  the  old  saying  has  often 
been  confirmed  since,  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  foreign  nations  anticipates  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  which  Goethe 
hoped  for  from  the  spreading'of  a  world- 
literature — namely,  that  there  should 
spring  up  a  real  love  between  nation 
and  nation — has  not  yet  been  vouch¬ 
safed.  Of  this  he  speaks  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Carlyle  with  a  kind  of  patri¬ 
archal  unction. 

Goethe  had  received  the  early  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Foriegn  Quarterly  Review, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  an  article  on 
German  Literature,  on  Ernst  Schulze, 
Hoffmann,  and  the  German  Theatre, 
which  he  ascribed  to  Carlyle's  pen. 

I  fancy,”  he  writes  in  a  letter  dated  the 
27th  of  Dec.  1827,  “  I  recognize  in  it  the  hand 
of  my  English  friend,  for  it  would  be  truly  won¬ 
derful  if  old  Briuin  should  have  produced  a 
pair  of  Menaechmi,  both  equally  capable  and 
willing  to  picture  the  literary  culture  of  a  for¬ 
eign  continental  country,  divided  from  their 
own  by  geographical,  moral,  and  zsthetic  dif* 
ferences  ;  and  to  describe  it  in  the  same  quiet, 
cheerful  tone,  and  with  the  same  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  modesty,  thoroughness,  clear-sighted¬ 
ness,  perspicuity,  exhaustiveness,  and  what¬ 
ever  good  qualities  might  still  be  added.  The 
other  criticisms,  too,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
read  them,  seem  to  me  to  show  insight,  mas¬ 
tery,  and  moderation  on  a  solid  basis  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  And  though  I  esteem  very 
highly  the  cosmopolitan  works,  such  as,  for 
instance,  Dupin's,  still  the  remarks  of  the  re¬ 
viewer  on  p.  496  of  vol.  ii.  were  very  welcome 
to  me.  The  same  applies  to  much  that  is  stated 
in  connection  with  the  religious  strife  in  Silesia. 

“  I  intend  in  the  next  number  of  Kunst  und 
Alterthum,  to  make  friendly  mention  of  these 
approaches  from  afar,  and  shall  recommend 
such  a  reciprocal  treatment  to  my  friends  at 
home  and  abroad,  finally  declaring  as  my  own. 
and  inculcating  as  the  essence  of  true  wisdom, 
the  Testament  of  St.  John,  ‘  Little  children, 
love  one  another.’  I  may  surely  hope  that  this 
saying  may  not  seem  so  strange  to  my  con¬ 
temporaries  as  it  did  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Evangelist,  who  expected  from  him  a  very 
different  and  higher  revelation.” 

And  yet  these  last  words  of  Goethe 
sound  strange  to  us  also,  stranger  even, 
it  may  be,  than  to  his  contemporaries. 
The  great  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
brought  nearer  together.  We  have  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions,  international  con¬ 


gresses,  international  journals,  but  of 
international  love  and  esteem  we  have 
less  than  ever.  Europe  has  become 
like  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  ready  to 
fly  at  each  other  whenever  it  pleases 
their  keepers  to  open  the  grates.  Why 
should  that  be  so  ?  Sweet  reason  has 
been  able  to  compose  family  quarrels. 
In  society  at  large  people  do  not  come 
to  blows  ;  and  duels,  though  tolerated 
in  some  countries  as  survivals  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  age,  are  everywhere  condemned 
by  the  law.  Why  should  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  seemly  for  every  country  to  keep 
legions  of  fighting  men,  ready  to  kill 
and  to  be  killed  for  their  country,  if  it 
should  please  emperors  and  kings,  or, 
still  more  frequently,  ministers  and  am¬ 
bassadors,  to  lose  their  temper.  Goethe 
did  not  hope  for  universal  peace,  but  he 
certainly  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
chronic  state  of  war  into  which  we  have 
drifted,  and  which  in  the  annals  of 
future  historians  will  place  our  vaunted 
nineteenth  century  lower  than  the  age 
of  Huns  and  Vandals. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
English  Goethe  Society  can  best  prove 
themselves  true  students  of  Goethe,  true 
disciples  of  Goethe,  by  helping,  each 
one  according  to  his  power,  to  wipe  out 
this  disgrace  to  humanity.  With  all  the 
ill-feeling  against  England  that  has  been 
artificially  stirred  up,  Shakespeare  So¬ 
cieties  flourish  in  all  the  best  towns  of 
Germany.  And  1  have  never  yet  met  a 
Shakespearian  scholar  who  was  not,  I 
will  not  say  zn  Anglomaniac,  but  a  friend 
of  England,  a  fair  judge  of  all  that  is 
great  and  noble  in  this  great  and  noble 
race.  Shakespeare  has  done  more  to 
cement  a  true  union  between  Germany 
and  England  than  all  English  Ministers 
and  ambassadors  put  together.  Let  us 
hope  that  Goethe  may  do  the  same,  and 
that  each  and  every  member  of  this  Eng¬ 
lish  Goethe  Society  may  work  in  the 
spirit  which  he,  who  has  often  been 
called  the  Great  Heathen,  expressed  so 
well  and  so  powerfully  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Love, 
“  Little  children,  love  one  another.’ 
Let  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  remain  the 
perp>etual  Ambassadors  of  these  two  na¬ 
tions,  and  we  may  then  hope  that  those 
who  can  esteem  and  love  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  may  learn  once  more  to 
esteem  and  love  one  another. 
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And  do  not  suppose  that  I  exaggerate 
the  influence  of  literature  on  politics.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  so  devoted 
a  student  of  Italian  literature,  possibly 
we  should  not  have  had,  as  yet,  a  united 
Italy.  If  our  fathers  had  not  been  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  Homer,  their 
Sophocles,  their  Plato,  possibly  Greece 
would  never  have  been  freed  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  And  whenever  I  hear 
that  Prince  Bismarck  knows  his  Shake¬ 
speare  by  heart,  I  gather  courage,  and 
seem  to  understand  much  in  the  ground- 
swell  of  his  policy  which  on  the  curling 
surface  appears  often  so  perplexing. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  count 
some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land  among  the  members  of  our  Society. 
If  they  have  once  learned  to  construe  a 
German  sentence,  they  may  learn  in 
time  to  construe  the  German  character 
also,  which,  though  it  differs  on  some 
points  from  the  English,  is,  after  all, 
bone  of  the  same  bone,  flesh  of  the  same 
flesh,  soul  of  the  same  soul. 

We  do  not  wish  that  our  Society 
shall  ever  become  a  political  society, 
and  it  would  be  against  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  Goethe  if  it  were  to  be  narrow¬ 
ed  down  to  English  and  German  mem¬ 
bers  only.  There  are  Frenchmen,  Ital¬ 
ians,  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  who 
have  proved  themselves  excellent  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  works.  Goethe  himself, 
when  speaking  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  different  nations  appreciated  the 
character  of  his  Helena,  gives  credit  to 
the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  and 
the  Russian  for  having,  each  in  his  own 
way,  interpreted  the  poet’s  thoughts. 
Writing  to  Carlyle,  on  August  8,  1828, 
he  says  : 

All  the  more  delightful  was  it  to  me  to  see 
how  you  had  treated  my  ‘  Helena.’  You  have 
here,  too,  acted  in  your  own  beautiful  manner, 
and  as  at  the  same  time  there  arrived  articles 
from  Paris  and  Moscow  un  this  work  of  mine 
— a  work  which  had  occupied  my  mind  and  my 
heart  for  so  many  years — I  expressed  my 
thoughts  somewhat  laconically  in  the  following 
way  :  the  Scot  tries  to  penetrate,  the  French¬ 
man  to  comprehend,  the  Russian  to  appropri¬ 
ate  it.  These  three  have  therefore  in  an  un¬ 
preconcerted  manner  represented  all  possible 
categories  of  sympathy  which  a  work  of  art  can 
appeal  to  ;  though,  of  course,  these  three  can 
never  be  quite  separated,  but  each  must  call 
the  other  to  its  aid." 

Penetrated  by  the  same  world-embrac¬ 


ing  spirit,  the  Goethe  Society  calls  to  its 
aid  all  lovers  of  Goethe’s  genius,  to 
whatever  nation  they  may  belong  ;  and 
it  may  promise  them  that  of  politics,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  they  shall 
within  these  walls  hear  as  little  as  in 
Goethe’s  garden  at  Weimar. 

But  literature,  too,  has  its  legitimate 
influence,  at  first  on  individuals  only, 
but  in  the  end  on  whole  nations  ;  and 
if  we  consider  what  literature  is — the 
embodiment  of  the  best  and  highest 
thoughts  which  human  genius  has  called 
into  being — it  would  be  awful  indeed  if 
it  were  otherwise.  Goethe's  spirit  has 
become  not  only  a  German  power,  not 
only  a  European  power  :  it  has  become 
a  force  that  moves  the  whole  world. 
That  force  is  now  committed  to  our 
hands,  to  use  it  as  best  we  can.  But  in 
using  it  we  must  remember  that  all  spir¬ 
itual  influences  work  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  we  ought  not 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged,  if 
prejudices,  piled  up  by  a  thousand  busy 
tongues,  are  not  removed  in  a  day.  We 
must  work  on  like  true  scholars,  silentio 
et  spe — in  silence  and  hope — and,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  our  work  will  then  not  be 
in  vain. 

Our  nearest  work  lies  in  England. 
Our  Society  has  been  called  into  life 
chiefly  by  Englishmen  and  Germans. 
We,  both  German  and  English,  want  to 
put  our  shoulders  together  to  study  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  Goethe.  This 
may  seem  a  small  beginning,  but  power¬ 
ful  oaks  spring  from  small  seeds.  Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  that  our  young  So¬ 
ciety  my  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  it  may  help, 
according  to  its  talents  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  blood 
which  unite  the  English  and  German 
nations  by  the  sympathies  of  the  mind, 
which  are  stronger  even  than  the  bonds 
of  blood.  If  these  two  nations,  the 
German  and  English,  stand  once  more 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  respect¬ 
ing  each  other  and  respected  by  their 
neighbors,  we  may  then  hope  to  see  the 
realization  of  what  Goethe  considered 
the  highest  blessing  of  a  world-litera¬ 
ture,  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward 
men” — yes,  toward  all  xa.txi.~—Cottiem- 
porary  Ra’iew. 
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For  centuries  traditions  have  been 
current  as  to  the  existence  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  mountain  in  the  centre  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  Sometimes  these 
traditions  have  been  associated  with 
wonderful  tales  of  fabulous  mineral 
wealth,  at  others  only  with  fierce  and 
unconquerable  savages.  Yet  the  moun¬ 
tain  itself  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
within  comparatively  easy  reach,  for  it 
is  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  Upon 
that  coast  the  Portuguese  were  settled 
four  centuries  ago,  and  although  it  is 
through  them  that  we  received  the 
stories,  not  one  of  them  seems  ever  to 
have  attempted  to  reach  the  mountain. 

Just  below  the  third  parallel  south  of 
the  equator,  and,  as  we  have  said,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  the 
coast,  rises  high  above  the  surrounding 
country  the  immense  mountain  mass 
which  is  called  Kilimanjaro — the  name, 
according  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  being 
taken  from  “  kilima,”  mountain,  and 
“  njaro,”  a  demon  supposed  to  cause 
cold.  By  this  name,  however,  it  is 
only  known  to  the  people  of  the  coast, 
while  it  is  unrecognized  in  the  interior. 
Thus  “  remote,  inaccessible,  silent,  and 
lone,"  it  was  addressed  by  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor,  but  "  inaccessible"  it  is  no  longer, 
for  we  are  about  to  tell  of  a  recent 
journey  to  it. 

The  mountain,  collectively  called  Kili¬ 
manjaro,  consists  of  two  grand  peaks — 
the  one,  called  Kibo,  rising  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  eighteen  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet ;  the  other,  Kima- 
wenzi,  rising  to  sixteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Both  peaks 
have  their  summits  above  the  region  of 
eternal  snow,  and  both  are  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

It  must  have  been  known  by  repute 
to  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  in  that  century  Enciso,  a 
Spanish  pilot,  speaks  of  it  in  his  book 
of  travels  as  "  Mount  Olympus.”  But 
the  first  European  to  actually  discover 
it  was  the  German  missionary  Reb- 
mann,  and  that  was  not  until  1848. 
Rebmahn  was  followed  by  another  Ger¬ 
man  named  Krapf,  and  again  in  1861  by 
the  Baron  Von  der  Decken.  Ten  years 


later  the  first  Englishman  to  reach  Kili¬ 
manjaro  was  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  a 
Methodist  missionary,  who  ascended 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  up 
the  sides  of  Kibo,  and  reached  the 
snow.  New  was  robbed  by  a  chief  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Chaga  people 
who  inhabit  the  southern  slopes,  and 
died  on  his  way  back  to  the  coast  After 
this  the  veil  over  Kilimanjaro  dropped, 
not  to  be  raised  again  until  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  in  1883,  passed  round  the 
mountain  on  his  way  to  Masai-Land. 
But  Mr.  Thomson,  although  giving  a 
most  entrancing  account  of  the  country 
and  of  the  awful  beauty  of  the  snow- 
peaks,  did  not  spend  much  time  there, 
and  only  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  nine 
thousand  feet. 

The  name,  we  should  mention,  is  vari¬ 
ously  spelt  Kilima-Njaro  and  Kiliman¬ 
jaro,  and  is  pronounced  Killymanjahro. 
It  means,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  "  The  Mountain  of  Great¬ 
ness,"  but  as  we  have  said  according  to 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  The  Mountain 
of  the  Demon  of  Cold."  Either  signifi¬ 
cation  seems  appropriate. 

In  1884,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
British  Association  and  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  was  appointed  to  form  an  explor¬ 
ing  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
a  fund  of  one  thousand  pK>unds  was 
formed.  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  had 
previously  explored  the  Congo,  and  who 
is  an  accomplished  naturalist,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  leader,  and  he  left  for  Zanzibar 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  proceeding 
thence  to  Mombasa,  and  then,  after  the 
delays  and  vexations  which  seem  inevi¬ 
table  in  the  formation  of  an  African  ex¬ 
pedition,  finally  started  for  the  interior 
with  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
porters.  He  himself  was  the  sole  Eu- 
roi>ean  member  of  the  expedition,  and 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  offices 
of  leader,  botanist,  historian,  trader, 
and  taxidermist.  After  six  months’  resi¬ 
dence  among  the  Chaga  people  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  having  seen  more  of  the 
mountain  and  its  surroundings  than  any 
preceding  traveller,  his  narrative  may  be 
taken  as  offering  the  most  authoritative 
information  about  it. 

The  great  attraction  to  naturalists  of 
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this  mountain,  and  the  main  reason  for 
the  expedition,  rests  in  the  fact  of  such 
a  snow-clad  mass  lying  in  the  equatorial 
zone,  and  exhibiting  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  range  of  climates  on  its  slopes. 
Perpetual  snow  under  the  equator  is 
only  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  isolated  moun¬ 
tains  of  great  height  often,  like  oceanic 
islands,  serve  as  shelter  and  last  resting- 
place  for  peculiar  types  and  forms  of 
fauna  and  flora.  Many  curious  features 
were,  therefore,  expected  to  be  found 
on  Kilimanjaro,  and  it  was  Mr.  John¬ 
ston's  mission  to  examine,  to  record,  to 
collect  specimens  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  and  to  acquire  as  much  in¬ 
formation  of  a  scientific  character  as 
might  be  possible  within  six  months,  that 
being  the  term  which  it  was  calculated 
the  fund  would  cover. 

The  result  of  his  observations,  we 
may  say  in  brief — for  it  is  not  our  pur- 
p>ose  to  go  into  scientific  details— has 
been  to  reveal  a  state  of  Nature  almost 
equally  divided  in  its  affinities  between 
Abyssinia  and  Cape  Colony.  Which  is 
the  progressive  form,  however,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  But 
even  to  the  non-scientific  there  is  some¬ 
thing  altogether  wonderful  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Kilimanjaro  region.  “  The  sum¬ 
mits,”  says  Mr.  Johnston,  “clothed 
with  virgin  snow,  the  upper  regions 
bearing  the  humble  plants  of  temperate 
climes  —  the  heather,  the  hound’ s- 
tongues,  the  forget-me-nots,  the  butter¬ 
cups,  clematises,  anemones,  violets,  and 
geraniums ;  the  bracken,  polypodies, 
and  male-fern,  that  are  always  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  flora  of  our  chilly  lands  ; 
and  then,  descending  through  rich  for¬ 
ests  of  tree-ferns,  dracocnas,  and  moss¬ 
living  mimosas,  to  the  vegetable  wealth 
of  the  equatorial  zone,  to  the  wild  ba¬ 
nanas,  the  palms,  the  orchids,  the  india- 
rubber  creepers,  the  aloes,  and  the  ba¬ 
obabs,  that  are  among  the  better  known 
of  the  myriad  forms  of  vegetation  cloth¬ 
ing  the  lower  spurs  and  ramparts.” 

As  to  the  fauna,  Mr.  Johnston  found 
monkeys  much  more  abundant  than  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  among  them  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  variety  with  white  heavily- 
plumed  tails.  Bats  were  seldom  seen  ; 
lions  and  leopards  are  abundant  and 
bold,  also  the  jackal,  wild-dog,  and 
hyena,  civets  and  genets,  but  no  kind 


of  weasel  or  badger.  The  elephant  in¬ 
habits  Kilimanjaro  to  a  great  height, 
Mr.  Johnston  observing  a  herd  at  an  al¬ 
titude  Of  thirteen  thousand  feet.  At 
the  base,  the  rhinoceros  is  abundant ; 
in  Lake  Jip6,  the  hippopotamus  ;  on 
the  plains,  vast  herds  of  zebra,  buffalo, 
giraffe,  and  many  varieties  of  the  ante¬ 
lope.  Hartebeests  are  literally  in  myri¬ 
ads,  and  the  ostrich  also  abounds.  Such 
are  the  general  features  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ;  but  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails  of  great  interest  and  vast  scientific 
importance  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refer  to  here. 

To  reach  this  varied  and  remarkable 
region,  the  traveller  has  to  undertake 
something  like  a  fortnight’s  march 
through  a  tract  of  country  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of 
water.  The  weary  traveller,  however, 
may  be  cheered  by  an  occasional  peep 
of  the  mountain  giant,  who  seldom  re¬ 
veals  all  his  grand  bulk  at  once.  Seen, 
as  Mr.  Johnston  first  saw  it,  “  weird, 
in  the  early  flush  of  dawn,  with  its 
snowy  crater  faintly  pink  against  a  sky 
of  deep  blue-gray,  wherein  the  pale  and 
faded  moon  was  sinking,”  Kilimanjaro 
is  awful  in  his  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Then  from  the  sun-scorched  wilder¬ 
ness  the  traveller  suddenly  reaches  a 
region  within  the  benign  influence*  of 
the  mountain — the  area  of  perpetual 
moisture  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  With¬ 
in  this  district  is  situated  that  Arca¬ 
dian  spot  —  Taveita  —  of  which  Mr. 
Thomson  has  given  some  description, 
and  which  at  Mr.  Johnston’s  hands  now 
reveals  fresh  attractions.  Says  Mr. 
Johnston  :  “  The  River  Lumi,  which 
flows  through  Taveita,  and  creates  all 
its  luxuriant  forest,  is  uninhabited  by 
noxious  creatures,  such  as  crocodiles  or 
leeches,  and  only  harbors  harmless  fish, 
which  are  good  to  eat,  or  great,  timid 
varanus  lizards,  who  never  interfere  with 
one’s  bathing.  Its  water  is  exquisitely 
cool,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  comes  from 
the  snows  of  Kilimanjaro.  Here  and 
there  amid  the  lofty  aisles  of  the  Tavei- 
tan  forest  are  little  clearings,  pretty 
homesteads  of  yellow  beehive-huts,  neat 
plots  of  cultivated  ground,  groves  of 
emerald-green  bananas,  which  are  the 
habitations  of  the  happy  Arcadians  who 
have  made  this  tropical  paradise  their 
home.” 
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The  toils  of  the  journey  are  passed  and  before  he  attested  his  v’cinity  by  a 
when  this  beautiful  spot  is  reached,  but  roar,  we  were,  when  we  had  learned  to 
not,  perhaps,  all  the  dangers.  Even  in  read  the  warning,  made  aware  of  the 
an  Arcadian  forest  man  may  meet  with  fact  by  the  sudden  nervous  twittering  of 
foes,  and  certainly  in  Central  Africa,  the  small  birds  in  the  branches  above. 
Thus,  in  what  is  described  as  a  perfect  It  was  a  tremulous  diapason  of  fear,  most 
paradise  of  a  camping-ground,  occurred  singularly  impressive.  On  several  sub* 
the  following  incident  :  sequent  occasions  the  approach  of  large 

“  Soon  after  we  had  retired  to  rest,  wild  beasts  has  been  signified  to  me  in 
when  the  men  had  begun  to  snore  round  the  same  manner.” 
their  fires,  wrapped  up  in  dusky*white  Taveita  is  on  the  border  of  the  Chaga 
cloths  like  so  many  mummies,  and  when  country,  which  is  practically  the  inhab* 
the  leader  of  the  caravan  was  curling  ited  belt  of  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  thus 
himself  snugly  between  the  blankets,  within  no  great  distance  of  the  little 
the  most  terrific  roar  you  ever  heard  kingdom  of  Moshi,  where  Thomson  had 
startled  us  all  into  sudden  wakefulness,  resided,  and  where  the  missionary  New 
Though  the  lion  that  uttered  it  was  w’as  robbed.  Moshi  is  ruled  over  by  a 
probably  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant,  chief  called  Mandara,  who,  in  some  re- 
the  sound  of  his  thunderous  bellow  spects,  is  above  the  average  of  African 
seemed  to  come  from  our  very  midst,  kings,  but  who  has  the  greed  peculiar  to 
I  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  uneasily  all  of  them.  Mr.  Johnston  was  well  re- 
around  me  ;  but  nobody  complained  of  ceived  by  Mandara,  and,  after  the  usual 
being  eaten,  so  I  lay  down  again,  and  presents,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
even  began  to  think  this  very  interest*  allotment  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
ing  and  very  African,  full  of  local  color,  rivulet  some  distance  up  the  mountain, 
and  so  on.  But  now,  on  our  right  and  Here  a  miniature  village  was  built  for 
left,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  a  chorus  the  accommodation  of  his  followers, 
of  loud  roaring  began.  The  night  was  Gardens  were  planted  with  the  seeds  of 
as  yet  pitchy  dark,  for  the  moon  would  European  vegetables,  etc.,  brought  with 
not  rise  till  the  early  morning.  We  the  expedition,  and  soon  there  was  an 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  blaze  of  abundant  crop  of  everything.  Milk, 
our  cordon  of  Ares.  However,  feeling  horses,  sheep,  and  bullocks  were  ob- 
that  it  was  despicably  tame  to  lie  still  in  tained  from  Mandara's  people  in  ex¬ 
bed  and  go  to  sleep  while  my  porters  change  for  beads,  and  a  happy  time  fol- 
shivered  with  fear,  I  arose,  took  my  lowed,  during  which  collections  of  ani- 
gun,  and  Ared  into  the  bushes  where  the  mals  and  plants  were  diligently  made, 
roaring  was  loudest.  This,  the  men  in-  But  Mandara  being  at  constant  feud 
formed  me,  was  the  unwisest  thing  1  with  all  the  neighboring  chiefs,  Mr. 
could  do.  Of  course,  I  killed  nothing,  Johnston  was  unable  to  ascend  the 
and  the  noise  of  the  Areatm,  instead  of  mountain  while  living  under  his  protec- 
awing  the  lions  into  silence,  only  seem-  tion,  for  between  Moshi  and  the  summit 
ed  to  exasperate  them.  I  certainly  are  other  warlike  tribes,  all  of  whom 
never  heard  anything  like  the  noise  they  live  in  carefully  entrenched  kingdoms, 
made.  My  men  averred  that  we  were  To  prosecute  his  design,  therefore,  Mr. 
surrounded  by  ten  beasts — I  suppose  Johnston  had  to  leave  Mandara,  and 
they  distinguished  ten  different  roar-  make  friends  with  a  rival  chief,  who 
ings.  Certainly,  the  next  morning,  provided  him  with  guides.  Then,  for  a 
when  we  examined  the  precincts  of  our  second  tune,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
camp,  the  many  footprints,  of  different  reach  the  summit, 
sizes,  which  were  marked  in  the  soft  It  was  only  partially  successful,  for 
vegetable  soil  of  the  surrounding  wood-  the  Zanzibari  followers  were  unable  to 
land  and  in  the  red  soil  of  the  .river-  sustain  the  fatigue  and  cold  of  the 
bank,  indicated  unquestionably  that  a  upper  regions,  so  that  our  traveller  was 
whole  troop  of  lions  had  been  in  our  left  alone  for  the  Anal  effort.  He  at- 
immediate  vicinity  during  the  night.  I  tained  an  altitude  of  sixteen  thousand 
noticed  a  curious  fact  connected  with  three  hundred  and  Afteen  feet — i.  e., 
the  unseen  approach  of  these  beasts,  within  nearlv  two  thousand  feet  of  the 
Whenever  a  lion  was  nearing  our  camp,  summit  of  Kibo — but  then  being  caught 
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in  a  mist,  and  after  being  nearly  lost  in ' 
a  snowdrift,  he  had  to  give  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  awful,  isolated  crater. 
He  resided,  however,  for  some  time  at 
an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet,  in 
order  to  carry  on  his  observations  and 
collect  specimens. 

Then  he  descended,  and  proceeded 
by  a  new  route  to  Taveita,  passing 
through  a  delightful  country,  averaging 
between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  an  almost 
cool  temperature,  singularly  English’ in 
look,  with  open,  grassy  spaces,  and  ap¬ 
parently  made  by  Nature  for  a  European 
settlement. 

Within  the  region  traversed  there  is 
necessarily  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  climates.  In 
the  low  salt  plains,  extending  between 
Taveita  and  the  coast,  you  may  be 
parched  and  scorched  by  the  hot  desert 
winds.  In  the  forests  of  Taveita  you 
have  the  unvarying  moist  warmth  of  the 
tropical  lowlands,  where  the  utmost 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  will  be  ten  or  twelve  degrees. 
But  midway  up  the  mountain  there  are 
lovely  regions,  mild,  equable,  and  moist, 
resembling  the  climate  of  a  Devonshire 
summer.  In  these  parts  the  intense 
verdure  and  the  luxuriance  of  fem-life 
“  testify  to  the  constant  showers  of 
gentle  rain.”  In  two  days’  climb  in 
Kilimanjaro  you  may  escape  from  a 
tropical  atmosphere  and  surroundings  to 
a  lifeless  wilderness  of  ice,  rocks,  and 
snow. 

Snow  is  never  absent  from  either  of 
the  twin  peaks — Kibo  and  Kimawenzi, 
biit  on  Kibo  it  varies  almost  daily  in  ex¬ 
tent.  After  a  rainy  night  on  the  low¬ 
lands,  for  instance,  the  snow  may  be 
seen  down  to  a  level  of  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  a  day  later  will  have  with¬ 
drawn  a  thousand  feet  or  so  higher. 
The  least  snow  is  observable  in  July 
and  August,  and  the  most  in  October. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  in  February 
and  March,  but  the  natives  say  this  is 
the  best  time  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
because  the  mists  then  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  cold  is  not  so  intense. 
It  is  this  abundance  of  snow  which 
causes  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
which  render  the  southern  slopes  so  fer¬ 
tile.  No  streams  flow  down  the  north¬ 
ern  slopes. 

Nkw  SxaiBS.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  2 


Remembering  what  we  have  just  said 
about  the  snow,  it  is  remarkable  that 
vegetation  extends  up  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  At  between  seven  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  feet  tree-ferns 
abound,  and  from  eight  thousand  feet 
to  the  snow-line  giant  senecios,  gor¬ 
geous  gladioli,  many-colored  irises,  and 
other  flowers  are  found  at  a  great  alti¬ 
tude,  and  even  between  ten  thousand 
and  fourteen  thousand  feet  some  brill¬ 
iant  specimens  were  gathered.  After 
thirteen  thousand  feet  ferns  cease,  and 
the  vegetation  becomes  more  stunted, 
but  at  fourteen  thousahd  feet  heaths  and 
everlasting  flowers  were  found,  which 
give  place  within  the  next  thousand  feet 
to  lichens  of  several  kinds.  Bees  and 
wasps  were  observed  at  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  birds  seven  hundred  feet 
higher,  while  the  traces  of  buffaloes 
were  found  up  to  fourteen  thousand 
feet. 

As  to  scenery,  there  is  infinite  variety. 
That  of  the  Chaga  country  is  described 
as  charmingly  soft  and  pretty,  like  Dev¬ 
onshire  hills  and  coombes  in  general 
aspect.  At  six  thousand  feet  are  grassy 
downs  of  short,  springy  turf  scattered 
over  with  clumps  of  splendid  forest, 
while  brilliant  wild  flowers  abound. 
Looking  out  from  his  first  settlement  in 
Mandara’s  country,  Mr.  Johnston  says 
that  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  never 
palled,  never  grew  monotonous.  The 
varied  atmospheric  changes  produce 
kaleidoscopic  effects  in  the  landscape. 
Now  Kibo  is  veiled  in  mist,  and  anon 
only  his  summit  is  seen  gleaming  out 
above  the  clouds  in  rosy  effulgence.  At 
noontide  the  vapors  vanish  and  the  vel¬ 
vet  forest  is  glowing  in  gold-green  and 
dusky  purple  shadows,  with  the  preci¬ 
pices  and  jutting  rocks  of  Kibo  as  an 
effective  background,  and  so  on,  with 
constant  change  of  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  glories,  while  far  below  the  eye  rests 
on  the  sunlit  plains,  with  the  lines  of 
forest,  the  winding  streams,  and  the 
stretches  of  open  pasture-land  spread¬ 
ing  away  in  the  distance. 

About  Lake  Jip6,  in  the  neighboring 
Pare  hills,  the  scenery  too  seems  en- 
chantingly  lovely,  wo^ed  crags,  rich 
valleys,  emerald-green  banana-groves, 
rippling  streams,  and  splendid  water¬ 
falls.  Here  is  situated  the  village  of 
Gonja,  which,  with  its  clear,  swift 
*5 
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river,  its  splendid  groves,  and  its  luxuri¬ 
ant  plantations,  seems  a  second  Taveita. 

Again,  on  the  descent,  after  scram¬ 
bling  through  a  dense,  dark  forest  on  the 
eastern  flank,  our  traveller  was  ravished 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  view  from  a  height 
of  eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 
"  The  distant  valley,  with  its  sinuous 
lines  of  green  forest,  the  mountain  mass 
of  Ngweno,  with  hills  and  hillocks  in 
all  directions,  the  nearer  forests,  the 
natural  lawns  sloping  downwards  tow¬ 
ards  the  cultivated  zone  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
awful,  jagged,  snow  streaked  and  spot¬ 
ted  Kimawenzi  rising  to  the  north — all 
were  irradiated  with  a  tender,  smiling 
light,  the  very  shadows  of  which  were 
attenuated  and  softened.*' 

The  region  generally  seems  a  sports¬ 
man’s  paradise,  for  nowhere  else  in 
Africa  is  big  game  found  in  such  abun¬ 
dance.  The  plains  are  covered  with 
compact  herds  of  antelopes,  moving  in 
squ^rons,  with  straggling  companies 
of  zebras  and  giraffes,  and  flocks  of 
ostriches.  Rhinoceroses  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  their  horns  are  a  great  article 
of  trade,  and  those  who  have  read  Mr. 
Thomson’s  book  will  remember  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  he  shot  without 
going  out  of  his  way.  But,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Thomson’s  experience,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  found  the  neighborhood  of  Kili¬ 
manjaro  to  abound  in  elephants,  and  the 
water  to  abound  in  hippopotami. 

All  these  things  are  attractive  not 
only  to  the  sportsman  but  also  to  the 
trader,  for  they  mean  ivory,  and  skins, 
and  feathers.  As  to  vegetable  products, 
there  is  an  immense  growth  of  fine  tim¬ 
ber  ;  gums  are  produced  in  some  parts  ; 
india-rubber  can  be  produced  from  at 
least  one  creeper ;  coffee  grows  wild 
and  would  succeed  admirably  if  planted 
in  many  districts  where  it  is  not  native  ; 
orchilla-weed  is  found  in  incredible 
quantities  ;  and  the  natives  cultivate 
the  banana,  the  sweet  potato,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  Indian  com,  millet,  and  several 


varieties  of  peas  and  beans.  Add  to  all 
this  that  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  kept 
both  by  the  mountain  and  the  agricult¬ 
ural  tribes  (Mr.  Johnston  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bullock  for  about  the  equivalent 
of  ten  shillings),  that  goats  and  sheep 
are  abundant,  and  that  fowls  are  kept 
by  most  of  the  tribes,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  only  is  there  abundance 
of  flesh-meat,  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs  to 
be  obtained,  but  that  hides  and  wool 
are  possible  articles  of  trade  also.  As 
to ’the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Johnston’s  planta¬ 
tion  at  Mandara  yielded  him  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  peas,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  etc.,  within  about  three 
months  after  planting. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  be¬ 
sides,  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  iron-ore 
is  found  in  some  abundance,  and  cop¬ 
per  also,  while  nitrate  of  soda  covers 
vast  plains  to  the  south,  west,  and  north 
of  Kilimanjaro.  The  special  wealth  of 
the  country,  however,  consists  in  its 
vegetable  resources,  and  in  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  cultivation  of  almost  any  kind. 
Considering  all  this,  and  the  advantages 
of  climate,  Mr.  Johnston  is  of  opinion 
that  this  region  between  the  coast  and 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake  is  more  worth 
possessing  and  opening  up  than  many 
other  parts  of  Africa  which  are  being 
run  after.  He  is  convinced  that  here 
lies  a  new  field  for  commerce. 

On  the  other  'hand,  we  find  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson  in  recent  lectures  de¬ 
claring  that  the  commercial  potentiality 
of  East  Central  Africa  is  practically  nil ! 
Where  travellers  differ  so  much,  how 
shall  others  agree  ?  Perhaps  the  best 
way  would  be  for  a  number  of  merchant 
adventurers  to  combine  and  send  out 
an  exploring  expedition  on  purely  com¬ 
mercial  lines.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  our  great  commercial  people  should 
leave  exploration  entirely  to  geogra¬ 
phers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries.  — 
All  the  Year  Round. 
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THE  POPLARS. 

Shivering  and  wretchedly  three  poplars  tall 
Sway  in  the  twilight  of  a  city  high, 

Mire  at  their  feet,  above  them  cloudy  sky, 

Girt  by  the  limits  of  a  meagre  wall 

O'er  which  the  thin  gloom  of  their  shadows  fall. 

And  yet  beyond  them,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 

The  East’s  mysterious  magic  gardens  lie. 

Where  the  rapt  nightingales  for  ever  call 
From  bowering  rose  and  myrtle.  At  a  gate, 

Unseen  by  men,  an  Ethiop  doth  stand, 

Finger  on  lip,  to  lead  me  through  the  land 
To  the  dim  vastness  of  cool  courts,  where  late 
Watches  unearthly  Beauty.  Ah  !  there  be 
Spells  subtle  woven  by  those  wizards  three  ! 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

There  were  many  poets  in  the  age  of  of  passion,  not  poetic  or  theatric  merely, 
Shakespeare  who  make  us  think,  as  we  but  actual  and  immediate,  are  qualities 
read  them,  that  the  characters  in  their  in  which  the  lesser  poet  is  not  less  cer- 
plays  could  not  have  spoken  more  tainly  or  less  unmistakably  pre-eminent 
beautifully,  more  powerfully,  more  cffec-  than  the  greater.  And  there  is  no  third 
tively,  under  the  circumstances  imagin-  to  be  set  beside  them  :  not  even  if  we 
ed  fur  the  occasion  of  their  utterance  :  turn  from  their  contemporaries  to  Shel- 
there  are  only  two  who  make  us  feel  ley  himself.  All  that  Beatrice  says  in 
that  the  words  assigned  to  the  creatures  The  Cenci  is  beautiful  and  conceivable 
of  their  genius  are  the  very  words  they  and  admirable  :  but  unless  we  except 
must  have  said,  the  only  words  they  .  her  exquisite  last  words — and  even  they 
could  have  said,  the  actual  words  they  are  more  beautiful  than  inevitable — we 
assuredly  did  say.  Mere  literary  power,  shall  hardly  find  what  we  find  in  King 
mere  poetic  beauty,  mere  charm  of  Lear  and  The  White  Devil,  Othello  and 
passionate  or  pathetic  fancy,  we  find  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  ;  the  tone  of  con- 
varying  degrees  dispersed  among  them  vicing  reality  ;  the  note,  as  a  critic  of 
all  alike  ;  but  the  crowning  gift  of  im-  our  own  day  might  call  it,  of  certi- 
agination,  the  power  to  make  us  realize  tude. 

that  thus  and  not  otherwise  it  was,  that  There  are  poets — in  our  own  age,  as  in 
thus  and  not  otherwise  it  must  have  all  past  ages — from  whose  best  work  it 
been,  was  given — except  by  exceptional  might  be  difficult  to  choose  at  a  glance 
fits  and  starts — to  none  of  the  poets  of  some  verse  sufficient  to  establish  their 
their  time  but  only  to  Shakespeare  and  claim — great  as  their  claim  may  be — to 
to  Webster.  be  remembered  forever  ;  and  who  yet 

Webster,  it  may  be  said,  was  but  as  it  may  be  worthy  of  remembrance  among 
were  a  limb  of  Shakespeare  :  but  that  all  but  the  highest.  Webster  is  not  one 

limb,  it  might  be  replied,  was  the  right  of  these  :  though  his  fame  assuredly 

arm.  "  The  kingly-crown^d  head,  the  does  not  depend  upon  the  merit  of  a 
vigilant  eye,”  whose  empire  of  thought  casual  passage  here  or  there,  it  would 
and  whose  reach  of  vision  no  other  man’s  be  easy  to  select  from  any  one  of  his  rep- 
faculty  has  ever  been  found  competent  resentative  plays  such  examples  of  the 
to  match,  are  Shakespeare’s  alone  for-  highest,  the  purest,  the  most  perfect 
ever  :  but  the  force  of  hand,  the  fire  of  power,  as  can  be  found  only  in  the 

heart,  the  fervor  of  pity,  the  sympathy  works  of  the  greatest  among  poets. 
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There  is  not,  as  far  as  my  studies  have 
ever  extended,  a  third  English  poet  to 
whom  these  words  might  rationally  be 
attributed  by  the  conjecture  of  a  com¬ 
petent  reader. 

We  cease  to  grieve,  cease  to  be  fortune’s  slaves, 
Nay,  cease  to  die,  by  dying. 

There  is  a  depth  of  severe  sense  in 
them,  a  height  of  heroic  scorn,  or  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  quiet  cynicism,  which  can 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  bitterest  or 
the  fiercest  effusions  of  John  Marston 
or  Cyril  Tourneur  or  Jonathan  Swift. 
Nay,  were  they  not  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  criminal  cynic,  they  would  not  seem 
unworthy  of  Epictetus.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  grand  in  the  part  of  .J^dmund  ; 
the  one  figure  in  Shakespeare  whose  aim 
in  life,  whose  centre  of  character,  is 
one  with  the  view  or  the  instinct  of 


which  recent  or  even  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  was  habitually  treated  on  the  stage 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  noblest  poem 
known  to  me  of  this  peculiar  kind  is  the 
play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  first  printed 
by  Mr.  Dyce  in  1844  for  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Society  :  the  worst  must  almost 
certainly  be  that  Chronicle  History  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  which  the  infal¬ 
lible  verdict  of  German  intuition  has  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  “  not  only  unquestionably 
Shakespeare’s,  but  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  his  best  and  maturest  works.” 
About  midway  between  these  two  I 
should  be  inclined  to  rank  The  Famous 
History  of  Sir  Thomas  IVyatt,  a  mangled 
and  deformed  abridgment  of  a  tragedy 
by  Dekker  and  Webster  on  the  story  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  this  tragedy,  as 
in  the  two  comedies  due  to  thecollabor- 


Webster’s  two  typical  villains.  Some  at  ion  of  the  same  poets,  it  appears  to  me 
touches  in  the  part  of  Flamineo  suggest,  more  than  probable  that  Dekker  took 
if  not  a  conscious  imitation,  an  uncon-  decidedly  the  greater  part.  The  sham- 
scious  reminiscence  of  that  prototype  :  bling  and  slipshod  metre,  which  seems 
but  the  essential  and  radical  originality  now  and  then  to  hit  by  mere  chance  on 
of  Webster’s  genius  is  shown  in  the  some  pure  and  tender  note  of  simple  and 
difference  of  accent  with  which  the  exquisite  melody — the  lazy  vivacity  and 
same  savage  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  impulsive  inconsequence  of  style — the 
self-interest  finds  expression  through  fitful  sort  of  slovenly  inspiration,  with 
the  snarl  and  sneer  of  his  ambitious  interludes  of  absolute  and  headlong  col- 
cynic.  Monsters  as  they  may  seem  of  lapse — are  qualities  by  which  a  very 
unnatural  egotism  and  unallayed  feroc-  novice  in  the  study  of  dramatic  form 
ity,  the  one  who  dies  penitent,  though  may  recognize  the  reckless  and  unmis- 
his  repentance  be  as  sudden  if  not  as  •  takable  presence  of  Dekker.  The  curt 
suspicious  as  any  ever  wrought  by  mir-  and  grim  precision  of  Webster’s  tone, 
aculous  conversion,  dies  as  thoroughly  his  terse  and  pungent  force  of  compress- 
in  character  as  the  one  who  takes  leave  ed  rhetoric,  will  be  found  equally  difh- 
of  life  in  a  passion  of  scorn  and  defiant  cult  to  trace  in  any  of  these  three  plays, 
irony  which  hardly  passes  off  at  last  into  Northward  Ho,  a  clever,  coarse,  and 
a  mood  of  mocking  and  triumphant  res-  vigorous  study  of  the  realistic  sort,  has 
ignation.  There  is  a  cross  of  heroism  not  a  note  of  poetry  in  it,  but  is  more 
in  almost  all  Webster’s  characters  which  coherent,  more  sensibly  conceived  and 
preserves  the  worst  of  them  from  such  more  ably  constructed,  than  the  ram- 
hatefulness  as  disgusts  us  in  certain  of  bling  history  of  Wyatt  or  the  hybrid 
Fletcher’s  or  of  Ford’s  :  they  have  in  amalgam  of  prosaic  and  romantic  ele- 
them  some  salt  of  manhood,  some  savor  ments  in  the  compound  comedy  of  West- 
of  venturesome  and  humorous  resolu-  ward  Ho.  All  that  is  of  any  great  value 
tion,  which  reminds  us  of  the  heroic  age  in  this  amorphous  and  incongruous 
in  which  the  genius  that  begot  them  was  product  of  inventive  impatience  and 
bom  and  reared— the  age  of  Richard  impetuous  idleness  can  be  as  distinctly 
Grenville  and  Francis  Drake,  Philip  Sid-  traced  to  the  hand  of  Dekker  as  the 
ney  and  William  Shakespeare.  crowning  glories  of  The  Two  Noble 

The  earliest  play  of  Webster’s  now  Kinsmen  can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of 
surviving — if  a  work  so  piteously  mutil-  Shakespeare.  Any  poet,  even  of  his 
ated  and  defaced  can  properly  be  said  time,  might  have  been  proud  of  these 
to  survive — is  a  curious  example  of  the  verses,  but  the  accent  of  them  is  unmis* 
combined  freedom  and  realism  with  takable  as  that  of  Dekker. 
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Go,  let  music 

Charm  with  her  excellent  voice  an  awful 
silence 

Through  all  this  building,  that  her  sphery 
soul 

May,  on  the  wings  of  air,  in  thousand  forms 
Invisibly  fly,  yet  be  enjoyed. 

This  delicate  fluency  and  distilled  rehne- 
ment  of  expression  ought  properly,  one 
would  say,  to  have  belonged  to  a  poet  of 
such  careful  and  self-respectful  genius 
as  Lord  Tennyson’s  :  whereas  in  the 
very  next  speech  of  the  same  speaker  we 
stumble  over  such  a  phrase  as  ,that 
which  closes  the  following  sentence. 

We  feed,  wear  rich  attires,  and  strive  to  cleave 
The  stars  with  marble  towers,  fight  battles, 
spend 

Our  blood  to  buy  us  names,  and,  in  iron  hold. 
Will  we  eat  roots,  to  imprison  fugitive  gold. 

Which  he  who  can  parse,  let  him  scan, 
and  he  who  can  scan,  let  him  construe. 
It  is  alike  incredible  and  certain  that 
the  writer  of  such  exquisite  and  blame¬ 
less  verse  as  that  in  which  the  finer 
scenes  of  Old Fortunatus  and  The  Honest 
Whore  are  so  smoothly  and  simply  and 
naturally  written  should  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  whole  plays  in  this  head¬ 
long  and  halting  fashion,  as  helpless  and 
graceless  as  the  action  of  a  spavined 
horse,  or  a  cripple  who  should  attempt 
to  run. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  these 
plays  should  be  assigned  to  Webster. 
Their  rough  realistic  humor,  with  its 
tone  of  somewhat  coarse-grained  good¬ 
nature,  strikes  the  habitual  note  of 
Dekker’s  comic  style  :  there  is  nothing 
of  the  fierce  and  scornful  intensity,  the 
ardor  of  passionate  and  compressed  con¬ 
tempt,  which  distinguishes  the  savagely 
humorous  satire  of  Webster  and  of  Mar- 
ston,  and  makes  it  hopeless  to  determine 
by  intrinsic  evidence  how  little  or  how 
much  was  added  by  Webster  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  to  the  original  text  of  Mar- 
ston’s  Malcontent :  unless — which  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  not  unreasonable — we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  printer  of  that  edition 
lied  or  blundered  after  the  manner  of 
his  contemporary  kind  in  attributing  on 
the  title-page — as  apparently  he  meant 
to  attribute — any  share  in  the  additional 
scenes  or  speeches  to  the  original  author 
of  the  play.  In  any  case,  the  passages 
thus  added  to  that  grimmest  and  most 
sombre  of  tragicomedies  are  in  such  ex¬ 
act  keeping  with  the  previous  text  that 


the  keenest  scent  of  the  veriest  blood¬ 
hound  among  critics  could  not  detect  a 
shade  of  difference  in  the  savor. 

The  text  of  either  comedy  is  gener¬ 
ally  very  fair — as  free  from  corruption 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
text  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  is  corrupt  as 
well  as  mutilated.  Even  in  Mr.  Dyce’s 
second  edition  I  have  noted,  not  With¬ 
out  astonishment,  the  following  flagrant 
errors  left  still  to  glare  on  us  from  the 
distorted  and  disfigured  page.  In  the 
sixth  scene  a  single  speech  of  Arundel’s 
contains  two  of  the  most  palpably  pre¬ 
posterous. 

The  obligation  wherein  we  all  stood  bound. 

Cannot  be  concealed  without  great  reproach 
To  us  and  to  our  issue. 

We  should  of  course  read  “  cancelled” 
for  '*  concealed  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
text  and  the  exigence  of  the  verse  cry 
alike  aloud  for  the  correction.  In  the 
sixteenth  line  from  this  we  come  upon 
an  equally  obvious  error. 

Advice  in  this  I  hold  it  better  far. 

To  keep  the  course  we  run,  than,  seeking 
change. 

Hazard  our  lives,  our  honors,  and  the  realm. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  to  those  who 
are  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
faculty  of  Mr.  Dyce,  that  he  should 
have  allowed  such  a  misprint  as  ”  heirs” 
for  “  honors”  to  stand  in  this  last  un¬ 
lucky  line.  Again,  in  the  next  scene, 
when  the  popular  leader  Captain  Brett 
attempts  to  reassure  the  country  folk 
who  are  startled  at  the  sight  of  his  in¬ 
surgent  array,  he  is  made  to  utter  (in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  exclamation — “  What’s  here  ? 
soldiers  !”)  the  perfectly  fatuous  phrase 
— "  Fear  not  good  speech.”  Of  course 
— once  more — we  should  read,  “  Fear 
not,  good  people  ’  a  correction  which 
rectifies  the  metre  as  well  as  the  sense. 

The  play  attributed  to  Webster  and 
Rowley  by  a  publisher  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  has  been  carefully  and  delicately 
analyzed  by  a  critic  of  our  own  time, 
who  naturally  finds  it  easy  to  distinguish 
the  finer  from  the  homelier  part  of  the 
compound  weft,  and  to  assign  what  is 
rough  and  crude  to  the  inferior,  what 
is  interesting  and  gracefuUo  the  superior 
poet.  The  authority  of  the  rogue  Kirk- 
man  may  be  likened  to  the  outline  or 
profile  of  Mr.  Mantalini’s  early  loves  : 
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it  is  either  no  authority  at  all,  or  at  best 
it  is  a  “  demd  ”  authority.  The  same 
swindler  who  assigned  to  Webster  and 
Rowley  the  authorship  of  A  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold  assigned  to  Shakespeare  and 
Rowley  the  authorship  of  an  infinitely 
inferior  play — a  play  of  which  German 
sagacity  has  discovered  that  “  none  of 
Rotvley’s  other  works  are  equal  to  this." 
Assuredly,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
they  are  not — in  utter  stolidity  of  plati¬ 
tude  and  absolute  impotence  of  drivel. 
Rowley  was  a  vigorous  artist  in  comedy 
and  a  powerful  amateur  in  tragedy  :  he 
may  have  written  the  lighter  or  broader 
parts  of  the  play  which  rather  unluckily 
took  its  name  from  these,  and  Webster 
may  have  written  the  more  serious  or 
sentimental  parts  :  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose 
it.  An  obviously  apocryphal  abortion 
of  the  same  date,  attributed  to  the  same 
poets  by  the  same  knave,  has  long  since 
been  struck  off  the  roll  of  Webster’s 
works. 

The  few  occasional  poems  of  this 
great  poet  are  worth  study  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  feeling  interest  in  the 
comparison  of  slighter  with  sublimer 
things,  and  the  detection  in  minor  works 
of  the  same  style,  here  revealed  by  fitful 
hints  in  casual  phrases,  as  that  which 
animates  and  distinguishes  even  a  work 
so  insufficient  and  incompetent  as  Web¬ 
ster’s  “  tragecomcBdy’’*of  The  DeviV s 
Law  case.  The  noble  and  impressive 
extracts  from  this  most  incoherent  and 
chaotic  of  all  plays  which  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  students  of  Charles  Lamb 
are  but  patches  of  imperial  purple  sewn 
on  with  the  roughest  of  needles  to  a 
garment  of  the  raggedest  and  coarsest 
kind  of  literary  serge.  Hardly  any 
praise  can  be  too  high  for  their  dignity 
and  beauty,  their  lofty  loyalty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  chivalrous  manhood  or  their 
deep  sincerity  of  cynic  meditation  and 
self-contemptuous  moumfulness :  and 
the  reader  who  turns  from  these  mag¬ 
nificent  samples  to  the  complete  play 
must  expect  to  find  yet  another  and  a 
yet  unknown  masterpiece  of  English 
tragedy.  He  will  find  a  crowning  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  famous  theorem,  that  the 
plot  is  of  no  Oise  except  to  bring  in  the 
fine  things.’'  The  plot  is  in  this  in¬ 
stance  absurd  to  a  degree  so  far  beyond 
the  most  preposterous  conception  of  con¬ 


fused  and  distracting  extravagance  that 
the  reader’s  attention  may  at  times  be 
withdrawn  from  the  all  but  unqualified 
ugliness  of  its  ethical  tone  or  tendency. 
Two  of  Webster’s  favorite  types,  the 
meditative  murderer  or  philosophic  ruff¬ 
ian,  and  the  impulsive  impostor  who 
is  liable  to  collapse  into  the  likeness  of 
a  passionate  penitent,  will  remind  the 
reader  how  much  better  they  appear  in 
tragedies  which  are  carried  through  to 
their  natural  tragic  end.  But  here, 
where  the  story  is  admirably  opened  and 
the  'characters  as  skilfully  introduced, 
the  strong  interest  thus  excited  at  start¬ 
ing  is  scattered  or  broken  or  trifled  away 
before  the  action  is  halfway  through  : 
and  at  its  close  the  awkward  violence  or 
irregularity  of  moral  and  scenical  effect 
comes  to  a  crowning  crisis  in  the  general 
and  mutual  condonation  of  unnatural 
perjury  and  attempted  murder  with 
which  the  victims  and  the  criminals 
agree  to  hush  up  all  grudges,  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  live  happy  ever 
after.  There  is  at  least  one  point  of 
somewhat  repulsive  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  story  of  this  play  and  that  of 
Fletcher’s  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  :  but 
Fletcher’s  play,  with  none  of  the  tragic 
touches  or  interludes  of  superb  and 
sombre  poetry  which  relieve  the  inco¬ 
herence  of  Webster’s,  is  better  laid  out 
and  constructed,  more  amusing  if  not 
more  interesting  and  more  intelligent  if 
not  more  imaginative. 

A  far  more  creditable  and  workman¬ 
like  piece  of  work,  though  glorified  by 
no  flashes  of  such  sudden  and  singular 
beauty,  is  the  tragedy  of  Appius  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  almost  infinite  superiority 
of  Webster  to  Fletcher  as  a  poet  of  pure 
tragedy  and  a  painter  of  masculine  char¬ 
acter  is  in  this  play  as  obvious  as  the  in¬ 
feriority  in  construction  and  conduct  of 
romantic  story  displayed  in  his  attempt 
at  a  tragicomedy.  From  the  evidence 
of  style  I  should  judge  this  play  to  have 
been  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  The 
Devil' s  Law-case :  it  is,  I  repeat,  far 
better  composed  ;  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  play  of  the  author’s  :  but  it 
has  none  of  his  more  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties  ;  intensity  of  idea,  concentration  of 
utterance,  pungency  of  expression  and 
ardor  of  pathos.  It  is  written  with 
noble  and  equable  power  of  hand,  with 
force  and  purity  and  fluency  of  apt  and 
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simple  eloquence  :  there  is  nothing  in 
it  unworthy  of  the  writer  :  but  it  is  the 
only  one  of  his  unassisted  works  in 
which  we  do  not  find  that  especial  note 
of  tragic  style,  concise  and  pointed  and 
tipped  as  it  were  with  fire,  which  usually 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  dullest  reader 
to  mistake  the  peculiar  presence,  the 
original  tone  or  accent,  of  John  Web¬ 
ster.  If  the  epithet  unique  had  not 
such  a  tang  of  German  affectation  in  it, 
it  would  be  perhaps  the  aptest  of  all  ad¬ 
jectives  to  denote  the  genius  or  define 
the  manner  of  this  great  poet.  But  in 
this  tragedy,  though  whatever  is  said  is 
well  said  and  whatever  is  done  well 
done,  we  miss  that  sense  of  positive  and 
inevitable  conviction,  that  instant  and 
profound  perception  or  impression  as  of 
immediate  and  indisputable  truth,  which 
is  burned  in  upon  us  as  we  read  the 
more  Websterian  scenes  of  Webster’s 
writing.  We  feel,  in  short,  that  thus  it 
may  have  been  :  not,  as  1  observed  at 
the  opening  of  these  notes,  that  thus  it 
must  have  been.  The  poem  does  him 
no  discredit ;  nay,  it  does  him  additional 
honor,  as  an  evidence  of  powers  more 
various  and  many-sided  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  known  or  supposed  in 
him.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  Virginius  is 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  soldierly  and 
fatherly  heroism  ever  presented  on  the 
stage  :  there  is  equal  force  of  dramatic 
effect,  equal  fervor  of  eloquent  passion, 
in  the  scene  of  his  pleading  before  the 
senate  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  his  suf¬ 
fering  and  struggling  fellow-soldiers,  and 
in  the  scene  of  his  return  to  the  camp 
after  the  immolation  of  his  daughter. 
The  mere  theatric  effect  of  this  latter 
scene  is  at  once  so  triumphant  and  so 
dignified,  so  noble  in  its  presentation 
and  so  passionate  in  its  restraint,  that 
we  feel  the  high  justice  and  sound  reason 
of  the  instinct  which  inspired  the  poet 
to  prolong  the  action  of  his  play  so  far 
beyond  the  sacrifice  of  his  heroine.  A 
comparison  of  Webster’s  Virginius  with 
any  of  Fletcher’s  wordy  warriors  will 
suffice  to  show  how  much  nearer  to 
Shakespeare  than  to  Fletcher  stands 
Webster  as  a  tragic  or  a  serious  drama¬ 
tist.  Coleridge,  not  always  just  to 
Fletcher,  was  not  unjust  in  his  remark 
“  what  strange  self-trumpeters  and 
tongue-bullies  all  the  brave  soldiers  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  and  again 


almost  immediately — “  all  B.  and  F.’s 
generals  are  pugilists,  or  cudgel-fighters, 
that  boast  of  their  bottom  and  of  the 
claret  they  have  shed.”  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  in  Virginius  ;  Shakespeare 
himself  has  not  represented  with  a  more 
lofty  fidelity,  in  the  person  of  Corio- 
lanus  or  of  Brutus,  ”  the  high  Roman 
fashion”  of  austere  and  heroic  self-re¬ 
spect.  In  the  other  leading  or  domi¬ 
nant  figure  of  this  tragedy  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  discernible  a  genuine  and  thought¬ 
ful  originality  or  freshness  of  concep¬ 
tion  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  also  recog¬ 
nizable  a  certain  inconsistency  of  touch. 
It  was  well  thought  of  to  mingle  some 
alloy  of  goodness  with  the  wickedness 
of  Appius  Claudius,  to  represent  the 
treacherous  and  lecherous  decemvir  as 
neither  kindless  nor  remorseless,  but 
capable  of  penitence  and  courage  in  his 
last  hour.  But  Shakespeare,  I  cannot 
but  think,  would  have  prepared  us  with 
more  care  and  more  dexterity  for  the 
revelation  of  some  such  redeeming  qual¬ 
ity  in  a  character  which  in  the  act  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  Webster  has  repre¬ 
sented  as  utterly  heartless  and  shameless, 
brutal  in  its  hypocrisy  and  impudent  in 
its  brutality. 

If  the  works  already  discussed  were 
their  author’s  only  claims  to  remem¬ 
brance  and  honor,  they  might  not  suffice 
to  place  him  on  a  higher  level  among 
our  tragic  poets  than  that  occupied  by 
Marston  and  Dekker  and  Middleton  on 
the  one  hand,  by  Fletcher  and  Massin¬ 
ger  and  Shirley  on  the  other.  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  Old  FortunatuSy  or  The 
Changeling—  The  Maid' s  Tragedy^  The 
Duke  of  Milan,  or  The  Traitor — would 
suffice  to  counterweigh  (if  not,  in  some 
cases,  to  outbalance)  the  merit  of  the  best 
among  these  :  the  fitful  and  futile  in¬ 
spiration  of  The  Devil' s  Law-case,  and 
the  stately  but  subdued  inspiration  of 
Appius  and  Virginia.  That  his  place 
was  with  no  subordinate  poet — that  his 
station  is  at  Shakespeare’s  right  hand— 
the  evidence  supplied  by  his  two  great 
tragedies  is  disputable  by  no  one  who 
has  an  inkling  of  the  qualities  which 
confer  a  right  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  with  the  greatest  writer  of  all  time. 

yFschylus  is  above  all  things  the  poet 
of  righteousness.  **  But  in  any  wise,  I  say 
unto  thee,  revere  thou  the  altar  of  right¬ 
eousness  this  is  the  crowning  admo- 
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nition  of  his  doctrine,  as  its  crowning 
prospect  is  the  reconciliation  or  atone* 
ment  of  the  principle  of  retribution  with 
the  principle  of  redemption,  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  mystery  of  darkness  with  the 
coeternal  forces  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
of  the  lord  of  inspiration  and  of  light. 
The  doctrine  of  Shakespeare,  where  it 
is  not  vaguer,  is  darker  in  its  implica¬ 
tion  of  injustice,  in  its  acceptance  of 
accident,  than  the  impression  of  the 
doctrine  of  ^Eschylus.  Fate,  irrever¬ 
sible  and  inscrutable,  is  the  only  force 
of  which  we  feel  the  impact,  of  which 
we  trace  the  sign,  in  the  upshot  of 
Othello  or  King  Lear.  The  last  step 
into  the  darkness  remained  to  be  taken 
by  “  the  most  tragic”  of  all  English 
poets.  With  Shakespeare — and  assur¬ 
edly  not  with  yEschylus — righteousness 
itself  seems  subject  and  subordinate  to 
the  masterdom  of  fate  :  but  fate  itself, 
in  the  tragic  world  of  Webster,  seems 
merely  the  servant  or  the  synonym  of 
chance.  The  two  chief  agents  in  his 
two  great  tragedies  pass  away — the 
phrase  was  perhaps  unconsciously  re¬ 
peated — “  in  a  mist perplexed,  in¬ 
domitable,  defiant  of  hope  and  fear  ; 
bitter  and  sceptical  and  bloody  in  peni¬ 
tence  or  impenitence  alike.  And  the 
mist  which  encompasses  the  departing 
spirits  of  these  moody  and  mocking  men 
of  blood  seems  equally  to  involve  the 
lives  of  their  chastisers  and  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Blind  accident  and  blundering 
mishap — ”  such  a  mistake,”  says  one  oif 
the  criminals,  ”  as  I  have  often  seen  in 
a  play” — are  the  steersmen  of  their  fort¬ 
unes  and  the  doomsmen  of  their  deeds. 
The  effect  of  this  method  or  the  result 
of  this  view,  whether  adopted  for  dra¬ 
matic  objects  or  ingrained  in  the  writer’s 
temperament,  is  equally  fit  for  pure 
tragedy  and  unfit  for  any  form  of  drama 
not  purely  tragic  in  evolution  and  event. 
In  The  DeviV s  Law-case  it  is  offensive, 
because  the  upshot  is  incongruous  and 
insufficient :  in  The  White  Dernl  and 
The  Duchess  of  Malfy  it  is  admirable, 
because  the  results  are  adequate  and 
coherent.  But  in  all  these  three  plays 
alike,  and  in  these  three  plays  only,  the 
peculiar  tone  of  Webster’s  genius,  the 
peculiar  force  of  his  imagination,  is 
distinct  and  absolute  in  its  fulness  of 
effect.  The  author  of  Appius  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  have  earned  an  honorable 


and  enduring  place  in  the  history  of 
English  letters  as  a  worthy  member — 
one  among  many — of  a  great  school  in 
poetry,  a  deserving  representative  of  a 
great  epoch  in  literature  :  but  the  author 
of  these  three  plays  has  a  solitary  sta¬ 
tion,  an  indisputable  distinction  of  his 
own.  The  greatest  poets  of  all  time  are 
not  more  mutually  independent  than  this 
one — a  lesser  poet  only  than  those 
greatest — is  essentially  independent  of 
them  all. 

The  first  quality  which  all  readers 
must  recognize,  and  which  may  strike  a 
superficial  reader  as  the  exclusive  or  ex¬ 
cessive  note  of  his  genius  and  his  work, 
is  of  course  his  command  of  terror 
Except  in  .^schylus,  in  Dante,  and  in 
Shakespeare,  I  at  least  know  not  where 
to  seek  for  passages  which  in  sheer  force 
of  tragic  and  noble  horror — to  the  vul¬ 
gar  shock  of  ignoble  or  brutal  horror  he 
never  condescends  to  submit  his  reader 
or  subdue  his  inspiration — may  be  set 
against  the  subtlest,  the  deepest,  the 
sublimest  passages  of  Webster.  Other 
gifts  he  had  as  great  in  themselves,  as 
precious  and  as  necessary  to  the  poet : 
but  on  this  side  he  is  incomparable  and 
unique.  Neither  Marlowe  nor  Shake¬ 
speare  had  so  fine,  so  accurate,  so  in¬ 
fallible  a  sense  of  the  delicate  line  of 
demarcation  which  divides  the  impres¬ 
sive  and  the  terrible  from  the  horrible 
and  the  loathsome — Victor  Hugo  and 
Honor^  de  Balzac  from  Eugene  Sue  and 
Emile  Zola.  On  his  theatre  we  find  no 
presentation  of  old  men  with  their  beards 
torn  off  and  their  eyes  gouged  out,  of 
young  men  imprisoned  in  reeking  cess¬ 
pools  and  impaled  with  red-hot  spits. 
Again  and  again  his  passionate  and  dar¬ 
ing  genius  attains  the  utmost  limit  and 
rounds  the  final  goal  of  tragedy  ;  never 
once  does  it  break  the  bounds  of  pure 
poetic  instinct.  If  ever  for  a  moment 
it  may  seem  to  graze  that  goal  too 
closely,  to  brush  too  sharply  by  those 
bounds,  the  very  next  moment  finds  it 
clear  of  any  such  risk  and  remote  from 
any  such  temptation  as  sometimes  en¬ 
trapped  or  seduced  the  foremost  of  its 
forerunners  in  the  field.  And  yet  this 
is  the  field  in  which  its  paces  are  most 
superbly  shown.  No  name  among  all 
the  names  of  great  poets  will  recur  so 
soon  as  Webster’s  to  the  reader  who 
knows  what  it  signifies,  as  he  reads  or 
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repeats  the  verses  in  which  a  greater 
than  this  great  poet — a  greater  than  all 
since  Shakespeare — has  expressed  the 
latent  mystery  of  terror  which  lurks  in 
all  the  highest  poetry  or  beauty,  and 
distinguishes  it  inexplicably  and  inevi¬ 
tably  from  all  that  is  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  highest. 

Les  aigles  sur  les  bords  du  Gange  et  du  Caystre 
Sont  eilrayants  ; 

Rien  de  grand  qui  ne  soit  confus^ment 
sinistre  ; 

Les  noirs  paeans. 

Les  psaumes,  la  chanson  monsirueuse  du  mage 
Ez^chiel, 

Font  devant  noire  oeil  fixe  errer  la  vague  image 
D’un  aiflreux  ciel. 

L’empyr6e  est  I’abime,  on  y  plonge,  on  y  reste 
Avec  terreur. 

Car  planer,  c’est  trembler  ;  si  I’azur  est 
celeste, 

C’est  par  I’horreur. 

L’ipouvante  est  au  food  des  choses  les  plus 
belles  ; 

Les  bleus  vallons 

Font  parfois  reculer  d’effroi  les  fauves  ailes 
Des  aquilons. 

And  even  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy,  in 
prosaic  even  as  in  prophetic  inspiration, 
in  imitative  as  in  imaginative  works  of 
genius,  the  sovereign  of  modern  poets 
has  detected  the  same  touch  of  terror 
wherever  the  deepest  note  possible  has 
been  struck,  the  fullest  sense  possible  of 
genuine  and  peculiar  power  conveyed  to 
the  student  of  lyric  or  dramatic,epic  or 
elegiac  masters. 

De  14  tant  de  beautes  difformes  dans  leurs 
oeuvres  ; 

Le  vers  charmant 

Est  par  la  torsion  subite  des  couleuvres 
Pris  brusquement ; 

A  de  certains  moments  toutes  les  jeunes  flores 
Dans  la  foret 

Ont  peur,  et  sur  le  front  des  blanches  m^ta- 
phores 

L’ombre  apparaU  ; 

C’est  qu’Horace  ou  Virgile  ont  vu  soudain  le 
spectre 

Noir  se  dresser ; 

C’est  que  li-bas,  derriere  Amaryllis,  £lectre 
Vient  de  passer. 

Nor  was  it  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
the  calm  and  impassive  accomplice  of  an 
untroubled  and  unhesitating  matricide, 
who  showed  herself  ever  in  passing  to 
the  intent  and  serious  vision  of  Webster. 
By  those  candid  and  sensible  judges  to 
whom  the  praise  of  Marlowe  seems  to 


imply  a  reflection  on  the  fame  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  I  may  be  accused — and  by  such 
critics  I  am  content  to  be  accused — of 
a  fatuous  design  to  set  Webster  beside 
Sophocles,  or  Sophocles — for  aught  I 
know — beneath  Webster,  if  1  venture  to 
indicate  the  superiority  in  truth  of  nat¬ 
ural  passion — and,  I  must  add,  of  moral 
instinct — which  distinguishes  the  mod¬ 
ern  from  the  ancient.  It  is  not,  it  never 
was,  it  never  will  be  and  it  never  can 
have  been  natural  for  noble  and  civilized 
creatures  to  accept  with  spontaneous 
complacency,  to  discharge  with  unforced 
equanimity,  such  offices  or  such  duties 
as  weigh  so  lightly  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Sophoclean  Orestes  that  the  slaughter 
of  a  mother  seems  to  be  a  less  serious 
undertaking  for  his  unreluctant  hand 
than  the  subsequent  execution  of  her 
paramour.  The  immeasurable  superior¬ 
ity  of  yEschylus  to  his  successors  in  this 
quality  of  instinctive  righteousness — if  a 
word  long  vulgarized  by  theology  may 
yet  be  used  in  its  just  and  natur^  sense 
— is  shared  no  less  by  Webster  than  by 
Shakespeare.  The  grave  and  deep  truth  i 

of  natural  impulse  is  never  ignored  by 
these  poets  when  dealing  either  with  in¬ 
nocent  or  with  criminal  passion  :  but  it 
surely  is  now  and  then  ignored  by  the 
artistic  quietism  of  Sophocles — as  sure¬ 
ly  as  it  is  outraged  and  degraded  by 
the  vulgar  theatricalities  of  Euripides. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  amused  and  scan¬ 
dalized  by  the  fact  that  Webster  (as  he 
is  pleased  to  express  it)  modestly  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  the  playwright  last  men¬ 
tioned  ;  being  apparently  of  opinion  that 
Hippolytus  and  Medea  may  be  reckoned 
equal  or  superior,  as  works  of  tragic  art 
or  examples  of  ethical  elevation,  to  The 
White  Devil  and  The  Duchess  of^  Malfy  ; 
and  being  no  less  apparently  ignorant, 
and  incapable  of  understanding,  that  as  , 
there  is  no  poet  morally  nobler  than 
Webster  so  is  there  no  poet  ignobler  in 
the  moral  sense  than  Euripides  :  while 
as  a  dramatic  artist — an  artist  in  charac¬ 
ter,  action,  and  emotion — the  degenerate 
tragedian  of  Athens,  compared  to  the 
second  tragic  dramatist  of  England,  is 
as  a  mutilated  monkey  to  a  well-made 
man.  No  better  test  of  critical  faculty 
could  be  required  by  the  most  exacting 
scrutiny  of  probation  than  is  afforded 
by  the  critic’s  professed  or  professional 
estimate  of  those  great  poets  whose 
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names  are  not  consecrated — or  dese¬ 
crated — by  the  conventional  applause, 
the  factitious  adoration,  of  a  tribunal 
whose  judgments  are  dictated  by  obsequi¬ 
ous  superstition  and  unanimous  incom¬ 
petence.  When  certain  critics  inform  a 
listening  world  that  they  do  not  admire 
Marlowe  and  Webster — they  admire 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  we  know  at 
once  that  it  is  not  the  genius  of  Shake¬ 
speare — it  is  the  reputation  of  Shake¬ 
speare  that  they  admire.  It  is  not  the 
man  that  they  bow  down  to  :  it  is  the 
bust  that  they  crouch  down  before. 
They  would  worship  Shirley  as  soon  as 
Shakespeare — Glover  as  soon  as  Milton 
— Byron  as  soon  as  Shelley — Musset  as 
soon  as  Hugo — Longfellow  as  soon  as 
Tennyson — if  the  tablet  were  as  showily 
emblazoned,  the  inscription  as  preten¬ 
tiously  engraved. 

The  nobility  of  spirit  and  motive 
which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of 
Webster’s  instinctive  genius  or  natural 
disposition  of  mind  is  proved  by  his 
treatment  of  facts  placed  on  record  by 
contemporary  annalists  in  the  tragic 
story  of  Vittoria  Accorambuoni,  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Bracciano.  That  story  would 
have  been  suggestive,  if  not  tempting,  to 
any  dramatic  poet :  and  almost  any 
poet  but  Shakespeare  or  Webster  would 
have  been  content  to  accept  the  char¬ 
acters  and  circumstances  as  they  stood 
nakedly  on  record,  and  adapt  them  to 
the  contemporary  stage  of  England 
with  such  dexterity  and  intelligence  as 
he  might  be  able  to  command.  But, 
as  Shakespeare  took  the  savage  legend 
of  Hamlet,  the  brutal  story  of  Othello, 
and  raised  them  from  the  respective 
levels  of  the  Heimskringla  and  the  New¬ 
gate  Calendar  to  the  very  highest 

heaven  of  invention,”  so  has  Webster 
,  transmuted  the  impressive  but  repulsive 
record  of  villainies  and  atrocities,  in 
which  he  discovered  the  motive  for  a 
magnificent  poem,  into  the  majestic  and 
pathetic  masterpiece  which  is  one  of  the 
most  triumphant  and  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  achievements  of  English  pK>etry. 
If,  in  his  play,  as  in  the  legal  or  historic 
account  of  the  affair,  the  whole  family 
of  the  heroine  had  appeared  unanimous 
and  eager  in  complicity  with  her  sins 
and  competition  for  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  her  dishonor,  the  tragedy 
might  still  have  been  as  effective  as  it  is 


now  from  the  theatrical  or  sensational 
point  of  view  ;  it  might  have  thrilled  the 
reader’s  nerves  as  keenly,  have  excited 
and  stimulated  his  curiosity,  have  whet¬ 
ted  and  satiated  his  appetite  for  tran¬ 
sient  emotion,  as  thoroughly  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  as  now.  But  it  would  have 
been  merely  a  criminal  melodrama, 
compiled  by  the  labor  and  vivified  by 
the  talent  of  an  able  theatrical  journey¬ 
man.  The  one  great  follower  of  Shake¬ 
speare — “  baud  passibus  aequis”  at  all 
points  ;  ”  longo  sed  proximus  inter- 
vallo"— has  recognized,  with  Shake¬ 
spearean  accuracy  and  delicacy  and 
elevation  of  instinct,  the  necessity  of 
ennobling  and  transfiguring  his  charac¬ 
ters  if  their  story  was  to  be  made  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  sympathies  of  any  but 
an  idle  or  an  ignoble  audience.  And 
he  has  done  so  after  the  very  manner 
and  in  the  very  spirit  of  Shakespeare. 
The  noble  creatures  of  his  invention 
give  to  the  story  that  dignity  and  va¬ 
riety  of  interest  without  which  the 
most  powerful  romance  or  drama  can  be 
but  an  example  of  vigorous  vulgarity. 
The  upright  and  high-minded  mother 
and  brother  of  ihe  shameless  Flamineo 
and  the  shame-stricken  Vittoria  refresh 
and  purify  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  the 
poem  by  the  passing  presence  of  their 
virtues.  The  shallow  and  fiery  nature 
of  the  fair  White  Devil  herself  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  difference  so 
accurately  distinguished  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  between  an  impressionable  and 
an  impressible  character.  Ambition, 
self-interest,  passion,  remorse  and  hardi¬ 
hood  alternate  and  contend  in  her  im¬ 
petuous  and  wayward  spirit.  The  one 
distinct  and  trustworthy  quality  which 
may  always  be  reckoned  on  is  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  underlying  her  easily 
irritable  emotions.  Her  bearing  at  the 
trial  for  her  husband’s  murder  is  as  dex¬ 
terous  and  dauntless  as  the  demeanor  of 
Mary  Stuart  before  her  judges.  To 
Charles  Lamb  it  seemed  ”  an  innocence 
resembling  boldness to  Mr.  Dyce 
and  Canon  Kingsley  the  innocence  dis¬ 
played  in  Lamb’s  estimate  seemed  al¬ 
most  ludicrous  in  its  misconception  of 
Webster’s  text.  I  should  hesitate  to 
agree  with  them  that  he  has  never  once 
made  his  accused  heroine  speak  in  the 
natural  key  of  innocence  unjustly  im¬ 
peached  :  Mary’s  pleading  for  her  life 
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is  not  at  all  points  incompatible  in  tone 
with  the  innocence  which  it  certainly 
fails  to  establish — except  in  minds  al¬ 
ready  made  up  to  accept  any  plea  as 
valid  which  may  plausibly  or  possibly 
be  advanced  on  her  behalf  ;  and  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Vittoria  are  not 
more  evasive  and  equivocal,  in  face  of 
the  patent  and  flagrant  prepossession  of 
her  judges,  than  those  put  forward  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  whether  the  poet  had  not 
in  his  mind  the  actual  tragedy  which 
had  taken  place  just  twenty-five  years 
before  the  publication  of  this  play  :  if 
not,  the  coincidence  is  something  more 
than  singular.  The  fierce  profligacy  and 
savage  egotism  of  Brachiano  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  energy  and  activity  in  the  display 
and  the  development  of  their  motives 
and  effects  which  suggest  rather  such  a 
character  as  Both  well’s  than  such  a 
character  as  that  of  the  bloated  and 
stolid  sensualist  who  stands  or  grovels 
before  us  in  the  historic  record  of  his 
life.  As  presented  by  Webster,  he  is 
doubtless  an  execrable  ruffian  ;  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  history,  he  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  by  any  but  such  readers  or  specta¬ 
tors  as  those  on  whom  the  figments  or 
the  photographs  of  self-styled  naturalism 
produce  other  than  emetic  emotions. 
Here  again  the  noble  instinct  of  the 
English  poet  has  rectified  the  aesthetic 
unseemliness  of  an  ignoble  reality. 
This  “  Brachiano”  is  a  far  more  living 
figure  than  the  porcine  paramour  of  the 
historic  Accorambuoni.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  that  in  one  scene  too 
much  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  imme¬ 
diate  vehemence  of  effect.  The  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  discarded  wife,  who  to  shel¬ 
ter  her  Antony  from  the  vengeance  of 
Octavius  assumes  the  mask  of  a  raging 
jealousy,  thus  taking  upon  herself  the 
blame  and  responsibility  of  their  final 
separation,  is  expressed  with  such  con¬ 
summate  and  artistic  simplicity  of  power 
that  on  a  first  reading  the  genius  of  the 
dramatist  may  well  blind  us  to  the  vio-* 
lent  unlikelihood  of  the  action.  But 
this  very  extravagance  of  self-sacrifice 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  add  a  crown¬ 
ing  touch  of  pathos  te  the  unsurpassable 
beauty  of  the  scene  in  which  her  child, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  relates 
her  past  sufferings  to  his  uncle.  Those 
to  whom  the  great  name  of  Webster  rep¬ 


resents  merely  an  artist  in  horrors,  a 
ruffian  of  genius,  may  be  recommended 
to  study  every  line  and  syllable  of  this 
brief  dialogue. 

Francisco.  How  now,  my  noble  cousin  ? 
what,  in  black  ? 

Giovanni.  Yes,  uncle,  I  was  taught  to  imi- 
ute  you 

In  virtue,  and  you  [?  now]  must  imitate  me 
In  colors  of  your  garments.  My  sweet 
mother 

Is— 

F.  How!  where? 

G.  Is  there  ;  no,  yonder :  indeed,  sir.  I'll 
not  tell  you. 

For  I  shall  make  you  weep. 

F.  Is  dead  ? 

G.  Do  not  blame  me  now, 

I  did  not  tell  you  so. 

Lodovico.  She’s  dead,  my  lord. 

F.  Dead! 

Monticelso.  Blest  lady,  thou  art  now  above 
thy  woes  ! 

G.  What  do  the  dead  do,  uncle  ?  do  they 

eat. 

Hear  music,  go  a  hunting,  and  be  merry, 

As  we  that  live  ? 

F.  No,  coz  ;  they  sleep. 

G.  Lord,  Lord,  that  I  were  dead  ! 

I  have  not  slept  these  six  nights. — When  do 
they  wake  ? 

F.  When  God  shall  please. 

G.  Good  God,  let  her  sleep  ever  ! 
For  I  have  known  her  wake  an  hundred  nights 
When  all  the  pillow  where  she  laid  her  head 
Was  brine-wet  with  her  tears.  I  am  to  com¬ 
plain  to  you,  sir  ; 

I’ll  tell  you  how  they  have  used  her  now  she’s 
dead  : 

They  wrapped  her  in  a  cruel  fold  of  lead. 

And  would  not  let  me  kiss  her. 

F.  Thou  didst  love  her. 

G.  I  have  often  heard  her  say  she  gave  me 
suck. 

And  it  should  seem  by  that  she  dearly  loved 
me. 

Since  princes  seldom  do  it. 

F.  O,  all  of  my  poor  sister  that  remains  ! — 
Take  him  away,  for  God’s  sake  ! 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  see  how 
Shakespeare  could  have  improved  upon 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  one 
of  even  his  greatest  tragedies  this  scene 
would  have  been  remarkable  among  its 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  passages ; 
nor,  upon  the  whole,  do  I  remember  a 
third  English  poet  who  could  be  im¬ 
agined  capable  of  having  written  it. 
And  it  affords,  I  think,  very  clear  and 
sufficient  evidence  that  Webster  could 
not  have  handled  so  pathetic  and  sug¬ 
gestive  a  subject  as  the  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  young  husband 
in  a  style  so  thin  and  feeble,  so  shallow 
in  expression  of  pathos  and  so  empty 
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of  suggestion  or  of  passion,  as  that  in 
which  it  is  presented  at  the  close  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

There  is  a  perfect  harmony  of  contrast 
between  this  and  the  death-scene  of  the 
boy's  father  :  the  agony  of  the  murdered 
murderer  is  as  superb  in  effect  of  terror 
as  the  sorrow  of  his  son  is  exquisite  in 
effect  of  pathos.  Again  we  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  Shakespeare,  by  no  touch  of  imita¬ 
tion  but  simply  by  a  note  of  kinship  in 
genius  and  in  style,  at  the  cry  of  Bra- 
chiano  under  the  first  sharp  workings 
of  the  poison  : 

O  thou  strong  heart ! 

There's  such  a  covenant  ’tween  the  world  and 
it. 

They’re  loth  to  break. 

Another  stroke  well  worthy  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  the  redeeming  touch  of  grace 
in  this  brutal  and  cold-blooded  ruffian 
which  gives  him  in  his  agony  a  thought 
of  tender  care  for  the  accomplice  of  his 
atrocities  : 

Do  not  kiss  me,  for  I  shall  poison  thee. 

Jew  instances  of  Webster’s  genius  are 
so  well  known  as  the  brief  but  magnifi¬ 
cent  passage  which  follows  ;  yet  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  cite  it  once 
again. 

Brofhiano.  O  thou  soft  natural  death,  that 
art  joint  twin 

To  sweetest  slumber  1  no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure  ;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement ;  the  hoarse 
wolf 

Scents  not  thy  carrion  ;  pity  winds  thy  corpse, 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  princes. 

Vittorio.  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

B.  How  miserable  a  thing  it  is  to  die 
’Mongst  women  howling  ! — What  are  those? 

Flamineo.  Franciscans : 

They  have  brought  the  extreme  unction. 

B,  On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  name 
death  to  me  ; 

It  is  a  word  infinitely  terrible. 

The  very  tremor  of  moral  and  physical 
abjection  from  nervous  defiance  into 
prostrate  fear  which  seems  to  pant  and 
bluster  and  quail  and  subside  in  the 
natural  cadence  of  these  lines  would 
suffice  to  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
artist  who  could  express  it  with  such 
terrible  perfection  :  but  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it,  by  collation  of  the  two  scenes, 
with  the  deep  simplicity  of  tenderness, 
the  childlike  accuracy  of  innocent  emo¬ 
tion,  in  the  passage  previously  cited,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  admit,  as  an 


unquestionable  truth,  that  in  the  deep¬ 
est  and  highest  and  purest  qualities  of 
tragic  poetry  Webster  stands  nearer  to 
Shakespeare  than  any  other  English 
poet  stands  to  Webster  ;  and  so  much 
nearer  as  to  be  a  good  second  ;  while  it 
is  at  least  questionable  whether  even 
Shelley  can  reasonably  be  accepted  as  a 
good  third.  Not  one  among  the  prede¬ 
cessors,  contemporaries,  or  successors  of 
Shakespeare  and  Webster  has  given 
proof  of  this  double  faculty — this  co¬ 
equal  mastery  of  terror  and  pity,  undis¬ 
colored  and  undistorted,  but  vivified 
and  glorified,  by  the  splendor  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  infallible  imagination.  The 
most  grovelling  realism  could  scarcely 
be  so  impudent  in  stupidity  as  to  pre¬ 
tend  an  aim  at  more  perfect  presentation 
of  truth  :  the  most  fervent  fancy,  the 
most  sensitive  taste,  could  hardly  dream 
of  a  desire  for  more  exquisite  expression 
of  natural  passion  in  a  form  of  utter¬ 
ance  more  naturally  exalted  and  refined. 

In  all  the  vast  and  voluminous  records 
of  critical  error  there  can  be  discovered 
no  falsehood  more  foolish  or  more  fla¬ 
grant  than  the  vulgar  tradition  which 
represents  this  high-souled  and  gentle- 
hearted  poet  as  one  morbidly  fascinated 
by  a  fantastic  attraction  toward  the 
“violent  delights’’  of  horror  and  the 
nervous  or  sensational  excitements  of 
criminal  detail :  nor  can  there  be  con¬ 
ceived  a  more  perverse  or  futile  misap¬ 
prehension  than  that  which  represents 
John  Webster  as  one  whose  instinct  led 
him  by  some  obscure  and  oblique  pro¬ 
pensity  to  darken  the  darkness  of  south¬ 
ern  crime  or  vice  by  an  infusion  of 
northern  seriousness,  of  introspective 
cynicism  and  reflective  intensity  in 
wrongdoing,  into  the  easy  levity  and  in¬ 
fantile  simplicity  of  spontaneous  wick¬ 
edness  which  distinguished  the  moral 
and  social  corruption  of  renascent  Italy. 
Proof  enough  of  this  has  already  been 
adduced  to  make  any  protestation  or  ap¬ 
peal  against  such  an  estimate  as  prepos¬ 
terous  in  its  superfluity  as  the  miscon¬ 
ception  just  mentioned  is  preposterous 
in  its  perversity.  The  great  if  not  in¬ 
comparable  power  displayed  in  Web¬ 
ster’s  delineation  of  such  criminals  as 
Flamineo  and  Bosola — Bonapartes  in 
the  bud,  Napoleons  in  a  nutshell, 
Caesars  who  have  missed  their  Rubicon 
and  collapse  into  the  likeness  of  a  Cati- 
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line — is  a  siKn  rather  of  his  noble  English 
loathing  for  the  traditions  associated 
with  such  names  as  Caesar  and  Medici 
and  Borgia,  Catiline  and  Iscariot  and 
Napoleon,  than  of  any  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  such  incarnations  of  historic 
crime.  Flamineo  especially,  the  ardent 
pimp,  the  enthusiastic  pandar,  who  pros¬ 
titutes  his  sister  and  assassinates  his 
brother  with  such  earnest  and  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  his  own  straightfor¬ 
ward  self-interest,  has  in  him  a  sublime 
fervor  of  rascality  which  recalls  rather 
the  man  of  Brumaire  and  of  Waterloo 
than  the  man  of  December  and  of 
Sedan.  He  has  something  too  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  ruffianly  good-humor  —  the 
frankness  of  a  thieves'  kitchen  or  an 
imperial  court,  when  the  last  thin  hgleaf 
of  pretence  has  been  plucked  off  and 
crumpled  up  and  flung  away.  We  can 
imagine  him  pinching  his  favorites  by 
the  ear  and  dictating  memorials  of  men¬ 
dacity  with  the  self-possession  of  a  self- 
made  monarch.  As  it  is,  we  see  him 
only  in  the  stage  of  parasite  and  pimp 
— more  like  the  hired  husband  of  a  cast¬ 
off  Creole  than  the  resplendent  rogue 
w'ho  fascinated  even  history  for  a  time 
by  the  clamor  and  glitter  of  his  triumphs. 
But  the  fellow  is  unmistakably  an  em¬ 
peror  in  the  egg — so  dauntless  and 
frontless  in  the  very  abjection  of  his  vil¬ 
lainy  that  we  feel  him  to  have  been  de¬ 
frauded  by  mischance  of  the  only  two 
destinations  appropriate  for  the  close  of 
his  career — a  gibbet  or  a  throne. 

This  imperial  quality  of  ultimate  per¬ 
fection  in  egotism  and  crowning  com¬ 
placency  in  crime  is  wanting  to  his 
brother  in  atrocity,  the  most  notable 
villain  who  figures  on  the  stage  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  latest  masterpiece.  Bosola  is  not 
quite  a  possible  Bonaparte — he  is  not 
even  on  a  level  with  the  bloody  hirelings 
who  execute  the  orders  of  tyranny  and 
treason  with  the  perfunctory  atrocity  of 
Anicetus  or  Saint- Arnaud.  There  is 
not,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  a  touch  of 
imaginative  poetry  in  the  part  of  Flami¬ 
neo  :  his  passion,  excitable  on  occasion 
and  vehement  enough,  is  as  prosaic  in 
its  homely  and  cynical  eloquence  as  the 
most  fervent  emotions  of  a  Napoleon  or 
an  lago  when  warmed  or  goaded  into 
elocution.  The  one  is  a  human  snake, 
the  other  is  a  human  wolf.  Webster 
could  not  with  equal  propriety  have 


put  into  the  mouth  of  Flamineo  such 
magnificent  lyric  poetry  as  seems  to  fall 
naturally,  however  suddenly  and 
strangely,  from  the  bitter  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  tongue  of  Bosola.  To  him,  as 
to  the  baffled  and  incoherent  ruffian 
Komelio  in  the  contemporary  play  of 
The  Devir s  Law-case,  his  creator  has 
assigned  the  utterance  of  such  verse  as 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  uttered  by 
Cornelia  over  the  body  of  her  murdered 
son  in  the  tragedy  to  which  I  have  just 
given  so  feeble  and  inadequate  a  word 
of  tribute.  In  his  command  and  in  his 
use  of  the  metre  first  made  fashionable 
by  the  graceful  improvisations  of 
Greene,  Webster  seems  to  me  as  orig¬ 
inal  and  as  peculiar  as  in  his  grasp  and 
manipulation  of  character  and  event. 
All  other  poets,  Shakespeare  no  less 
than  Barnfleld  and  Milton  no  less  than 
Wither,  have  used  this  lyric  instrument 
for  none  but  gentle  or  gracious  ends  : 
Webster  has  breathed  into  it  the  power 
to  express  a  sublimer  and  a  profounder 
tone  of  emotion  ;  he  has  given  it  the 
cadence  and  the  color  of  tragedy  ;  he 
has  touched  and  transfigured  its  note  of 
meditative  music  into  a  chord  of  pas¬ 
sionate  austerity  and  prophetic  awe. 
This  was  the  key  in  which  all  previous 
poets  had  played  upon  the  metre  which 
Webster  was  to  put  to  so  deeply  differ¬ 
ent  an  use. 

Walking  in  a  valley  greene, 

Spred  with  Flora  summer  queene  : 

Where  shee  heaping  all  hir  graces, 
Niggard  seenid  in  other  places. 

(Tullies  Lout,  p.  53,  ed.  1589.) 

Nights  were  short,  and  daies  were  long  ; 
Blossoms  on  the  Hauthorns  hung  : 
Philomele  (Night- Musiques  King) 

Tolde  the  commingof  the  spring. 

(Grosart' s  BamfieU p.  97.) 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air. 

(Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  iii.) 

And  now  let  us  hear  Webster. 

Hearke,  now  everything  is  still. 

The  Scritch-Owle,  and  the  whistler  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  Dame,  aloud. 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shrowd  : 

Much  you  had  of  Land  and  rent. 

Your  length  in  clay’s  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturb’d  your  minde. 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign’d. 

Of  what  is 't,  fooles  make  such  vaine  keeping  7 
Sin  their  conception,  their  birth,  weeping  ; 
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Their  life,  a  general!  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storme  of  terror. 

Strew  your  haire  with  powders  sweete  : 

D’on  cleane  linnen,  bath[e]  your  feete. 

And  (the  foule  feend  more  to  checke) 

A  crucifixe  let  blesse  your  necke  : 

’Tis  now  full  tide  ’tweene  night  and  day. 

End  your  groane,  and  come  away. 

{The  Tragedy  of  the  Dutchesse  of  Malfy ; 
1623  :  sig.  K,  K  2.) 

The  toll  of  the  funereal  rhythm,  the 
heavy  chime  of  the  solemn  and  simple 
verse,  the  mournful  menace  and  the 
brooding  presage  of  its  note,  are  but  the 
covering,  as  it  were,  or  the  outer  ex¬ 
pression,  of  the  tragic  significance  which 
deepens  and  quickens  and  kindles  to  its 
close,  .^schylus  and  Dante  have  never 
excelled,  nor  p>erhaps  have  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare  ever  equalled  in  im¬ 
pression  of  terrible  effect,  the  fancy  of 
bidding  a  live  woman  array  herself  in 
the  raiment  of  the  grave,  and  do  for  her 
own  living  body  the  offices  done  for  a 
corpse  by  the  ministers  attendant  on ‘the 
dead. 

The  murderous  humorist  whose  cyni¬ 
cal  inspiration  gives  life  to  these  deadly 
lines  is  at  first  sight  a  less  plausible,  but 
on  second  thoughts  may  perhaps  seem 
no  less  possible  a  character  than  Fla- 
mineo.  Pure  and  simple  ambition  of  the 
Napoleonic  order  is  the  motive  which 
impels  into  infamy  the  aspiring  parasite 
of  Brachiano  :  a  savage  melancholy  in¬ 
flames  the  baffled  greed  of  Bosola  to  a 
pitch  of  wickedness  not  unqualified  by 
relenting  touches  of  profitless  remorse, 
which  come  always  either  too  early  or 
too  late  to  bear  any  serviceable  fruit  of 
compassion  or  redemption.  There  is 
no  deeper  or  more  Shakespearean  stroke 
of  tragic  humor  in  all  Webster’s  writ¬ 
ings  than  that  conveyed  in  the  scornful 
and  acute  reply — almost  too  acute  per¬ 
haps  for  the  character — of  Bosola’ s  re¬ 
morseless  patron  to  the  remonstrance  or 
apj>eal  of  his  instrument  against  the  in¬ 
satiable  excess  and  persistence  of  his 
cruelty  ;  “  Thy  pity  is  nothing  akin  to 
thee.”  He  has  more  in  common  with 
Romelio  in  The  DeviF s  Law-case,  an  as¬ 
sassin  who  misses  his  aim  and  flounders 
into  penitence  much  as  that  discomfort¬ 
able  drama  misses  its  point  and  stumbles 
into  vacuity  :  and  whose  unsatisfactory 
figure  looks  either  like  a  crude  and  un¬ 
successful  study  for  that  of  Bosola,  or  a 
dispropoitioned  and  emasculated  copy 


from  it.  But  to  him  too  Webster  has 
given  the  fitful  force  of  fancy  or  inspi¬ 
ration  which  finds  expression  in  such 
sudden  snatches  of  funereal  verse  as 
this  : 

How  then  can  any  monument  say 
“  Here  rest  these  bones  till  the  last  day,” 
When  Time,  swift  both  of  foot  and  feather. 
May  bear  them  the  sexton  kens  not  whither  ? 
What  care  I,  then,  though  my  last  sleep 
Be  in  the  desert  or  the  deep. 

No  lamp  nor  taper,  day  and  night. 

To  give  my  charnel  chargeable  light  ? 

I  have  there  like  quantity  of  ground. 

And  at  the  last  day  I  shall  be  found. 

The  villainous  laxity  of  versification 
which  deforms  the  grim  and  sardonic 
beauty  of  these  occasionally  rough  and 
halting  lines  is  perceptible  here  and 
there  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,  but 
comes  to  its  head  in  The  Deinf  s  Law- 
case.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied  that 
Webster  was  the  first  to  relax  those 
natural  bonds  of  noble  metre  ”  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom” — as  Shake¬ 
speare  found  it,  and  combined  with  per¬ 
fect  loyalty  to  its  law  the  most  perfect 
liberty  of  living  and  sublime  and  spon¬ 
taneous  and  accurate  expression.  I  can 
only  conjecture  that  this  greatest  of 
the  Shakespeareans  was  misguided  out 
of  his  natural  line  of  writing  as  exem¬ 
plified  and  perfected  in  the  tragedy  of 
Vittoria,  and  lured  into  this  cross  and 
crooked  by  way  of  immetrical  experi¬ 
ment,  by  the  temptation  of  some  theory 
or  crotchet  on  the  score  of  what  is  now 
called  naturalism  or  realism  ;  which,  if 
there  were  any  real  or  natural  weight  in 
the  reasoning  that  seeks  to  support  it, 
would  of  course  do  away,  and  of  course 
ought  to  do  away,  with  dramatic  poetry 
altogether  :  for  if  it  is  certain  that  real 
persons  do  not  actually  converse  in  good 
metre,  it  is  happily  no  less  certain  that 
they  do  not  actually  converse  in  bad 
metre.  In  the  hands  of  so  great  a  tragic 
poet  as  Webster  a  peculiar  and  impres¬ 
sive  effect  may  now  and  then  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  anomalous  and  illegitimate 
way  of  writing  ;  it  certainly  suits  well 
with  the  thoughtful  and  fantastic  trucu¬ 
lence  of  Bosola’ s  reflections  on  death 
and  dissolution  and  decay — his  ”  talk 
fit  for  a  charnel,”  which  halts  and  hovers 
between  things  hideous  and  things  sub¬ 
lime.  But  it  is  a  step  on  the  downward 
way  that  leads  to  the  negation  or  the 
confusion  of  all  distinctions  between 
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poetry  and  prose  ;  a  result  to  which  it 
would  be  grievous  to  think  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest  contem¬ 
porary  should  in  any  way  appear  to  con¬ 
duce. 

The  doctrine  or  the  motive  of  chance 
(whichever  we  may  prefer  to  call  it)  is 
seen  in  its  fullest  workings  and  felt  in 
its  furthest  bearings  by  the  student  of 
Webster's  masterpiece.  The  fifth  act  of 
The  Duchess  of  Malfy  has  been  assailed 
on  the  very  ground  which  it  should  have 
been  evident  to  a  thoughtful  and  ca¬ 
pable  reader  that  the  writer  must  have  in¬ 
tended  to  take  up — on  the  ground  that 
the  whole  upshot  of  the  story  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  sheer  chance,  arranged  by  mere 
error,  and  guided  by  pure  accident.  No 
formal  scheme  or  religious  principle  of 
retribution  would  have  been  so  strangely 
or  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  scheme  and  principle  of  the  trag¬ 
edy.  After  the  overwhelming  terrors 
and  the  overpowering  beauties  of  that 
unique  and  marvellous  fourth  act  in 
which  the  genius  of  this  poet  spreads  its 
fullest  and  its  darkest  wing  for  the 
longest  and  the  strongest  of  its  flights, 
it  could  not  but  be  that  the  subsequent 
action  and  passion  of  the  drama  should 
appear  by  comparison  unimpressive  or 
ineffectu^  ;  but  all  the  effect  or  impres¬ 
sion  possible  of  attainment  under  the 
inevitable  burden  of  this  difficulty  is 
achieved  by  natural  and  simple  and 
straightforward  means.  If  Webster  has 
not  made  the  part  of  Antonio  dramati¬ 
cally  striking  and  attractive — as  he  prob¬ 
ably  found  it  impossible  to  do — he  has 
at  least  bestowed  on  the  fugitive  and 
unconscious  widower  of  his  murdered 
heroine  a  pensive  and  manly  grace*  of 
deliberate  resignation  which  is  not  with¬ 
out  pathetic  as  well  as  poetical  effect. 
In  the  beautiful  and  well-known  scene 
where  the  echo  from  his  wife's  unknown 
and  new-made  grave  seems  to  respond 
to  his  meditative  mockery  and  forewarn 
him  of  his  impending  death,  Webster 
has  given  such  reality  and  seriousness  to 
an  old  commonplace  of  contemporary 
fancy  or  previous  fashion  in  poetry  that 
we  are  fain  to  forget  the  fantastic  side 
of  the  conception  and  see  only  the  tragic 
aspect  of  its  meaning.  A  weightier  ob¬ 
jection  than  any  which  can  be  brought 
against  the  conduct  of  the  play  might 
be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  some  read¬ 


ers — and  these,  perhaps,  not  too  exact¬ 
ing  or’  too  captious  readers  —  by  the 
sudden  vehemence  of  transformation 
which  in  the  great  preceding  act  seems 
to  fall  like  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
two  chief  criminals  who  figure  on  the 
stage  of  murder.  It  seems  rather  a 
miraculous  retribution,  a  judicial  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  a 
reasonably  credible  consequence  or  evo¬ 
lution  of  those  laws,  which  strikes  Fer¬ 
dinand  with  madness  and  Bosola  with 
repentance.  But  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  action  is  so  charged  with  thunder 
that  this  double  and  simultaneous  shock 
of  moral  electricity  rather  thrills  us  with 
admiration  and  faith  than  chills  us  with 
repulsion  or  distrust.  The  passionate 
intensity  and  moral  ardor  of  imagina¬ 
tion  which  we  feel  to  vibrate  and  pene¬ 
trate  through  every  turn  and  every 
phrase  of  the  dialogue  would  suffice  to 
enforce  upon  our  belief  a  more  nearly 
incredible  revolution  of  nature  or  revul¬ 
sion  of  the  soul. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  even  the  very 
greatest  poets  to  give  any  vivid  force  of 
living  interest  to  a  figure  of  passive  en¬ 
durance  that  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  perfect  triumph  over  this  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona.  Shakespeare  alone  could  have 
made  her  as  interesting  as  Imogen  or 
Cordelia  ;  though  these  have  so  much 
to  do  and  dare,  and  she  after  her  first 
appearance  has  simply  to  suffer  :  even 
Webster  could  not  give  such  individual 
vigor  of  characteristic  life  to  the  figure 
of  his  martyr  as  to  the  figure  of  his 
criminal  heroine.  Her  courage  and 
sweetness,  her  delicacy  and  sincerity, 
her  patience  and  her  passion,  are  painted 
with  equal  power  and  tenderness  of 
touch  :  yet  she  hardly  stands  before  us 
as  distinct  from  others  of  her  half  an¬ 
gelic  sisterhood  as  does  the  White  Devil 
from  the  fellowship  of  her  comrades  in 
perdition. 

But  it  is  only  with  Shakespeare  that 
Webster  can  ever  be  compared  in  any 
way  to  his  disadvantage  as  a  tragic  poet : 
above  all  others  of  his  country  he  stands 
indisputably  supreme.  The  place  of 
Marlowe  indeed  is  higher  among  our 
poets  by  right  of  his  primacy  as  a 
founder  and  a  pioneer  :  but  of  course 
his  work  has  not — as  of  course  it  could 
not  have — that  plenitude  and  perfec¬ 
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tion  of  dramatic  power  in  construction 
and  dramatic  subtlety  in  detail  which 
the  tragedies  of  Webster  share  in  so 
large  a  measure  with  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  Marston,  the  poet  with 
whom  he  has  most  in  common,  might 
almost  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  Webster  as  Webster  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  single  lines  and  phrases,  in 
a  few  detached  passages  and  a  very  few 
distinguishable  scenes,  he  is  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  greater  poet ;  he 
suddenly  rises  and  dilates  to  the  stature 
and  the  strength  of  a  model  whom 
usually  he  can  but  follow  afar  off. 
Marsion,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  not  quite 
what  Webster  would  be  if  his  fame  de¬ 
pended  simply  on  such  scenes  as  those 
in  which  the  noble  mother  of  Vittoria 
breaks  off  her  daughter’s  first  interview 
with  Brachiano — spares,  and  commends 
to  God’s  forgiveness,  the  son  who  has 
murdered  his  brother  before  her  eyes — 
and  lastly  appears  “  in  several  forms  of 
distraction,”  ”  grown  a  very  old  wom¬ 
an  in  two  hours,”  and  singing  that 
most  pathetic  and  imaginative  of  all 
funereal  invocations  which  the  finest 
critic  of  all  time  so  justly  and  so  deli¬ 
cately  compared  to  the  watery  dirge  of 
Ariel.  There  is  less  refinement,  less 
exaltation  and  perfection  of  feeling,  less 
tenderness  of  emotion  and  less  nobility 


of  passion,  but  hardly  less  force  and 
fervor,  less  weighty  and  sonorous  ardor 
of  expression,  in  the  very  best  and  lofti¬ 
est  passages  of  Marston  :.but  his  genius 
is  more  uncertain,  more  fitful  and  inter¬ 
mittent,  less  harmonious,  coherent,  and 
trustworthy  than  Webster’s.  And  Web¬ 
ster,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  out¬ 
break  into  Aristophanic  license  of  mo¬ 
mentary  sarcasm  through  the  sardonic 
lips  of  such  a  cynical  ruffian  as  Ferdi¬ 
nand  or  Flamineo,  is  without  exception 
the  cleanliest,  .is  Marston  is  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  coarsest  writer  of  his  time. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  of  possible 
comparison  that  ”  vessel  of  deathless 
wrath,”  the  implacable  and  inconsolable 
poet  of  sympathy  half  maddened  into 
rage  and  aspiration  goaded  backwards  to 
despair, — it  should  be  needless  to  add 
the  name  of  Cyril  Tourneur — stands  mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  figures  of  their  age.  But  neither 
the  father  and  master  of  poetic  pessi¬ 
mists,  the  splendid  and  sombre  creator  of 
Vindice  and  his  victims,  nor  any  other 
third  whom  our  admiration  may  discern 
among  all  the  greatest  of  their  fellows, 
can  be  compared  with  Webster  on  terms 
more  nearly  equal  than  those  on  which 
Webster  stands  in  relation  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  of  them  all. — Nineteenth  Century, 
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Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
subscribed  to  M.  Lemerre’s  issue  of  the 
“complete  works”  of  Agrippa  d’Au- 
bign6  *  mainly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  Histoire  Universelle,  con¬ 
venient  in  form  and  perfect  in  print  and 
paper,  must  lament  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
edition,  and  left  the  purchasers  of  it 
without  the  work  on  which  Aubign6’s 
main  claim  to  fame  as  an  author  must 
depend. 

The  “  complete  edition”  of  Aubign4’s 
works  can  only  be  compared  to  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Macaulay  without  the 
History  of  England^  or  a  complete  edi- 


*  Pari*  :  Alphonse  Lemerre. 


tion  of  Michelet  without  the  History  of 
Fmnce,  Indeed,  our  case  is  even 
harder,  for  there  are  but  two  previous 
editions  of  the  Histoire  Universelle — 
both  published  during  the  author’s  life¬ 
time — both  rare,  and  therefore  costly. 
The  diligence  of  the  French  in  publish¬ 
ing  and  republishing  letters,  memoirs, 
and  all  other  documents  throwing  light 
upon  the  past  of  their  country,  has  been 
so  commendable,  that  the  neglect  with 
which  the  most  vivid  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  of  a  most  interesting  period  has 
been  treated  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  scanty 
attention  which  Aubign6  received  from 
his  immediate  successors  and  from  the 
authors  of  the  next  century.  Although 
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Cardinal  du  Perron  recommended  him  into  fashion  ;  Aubign6  shared  in  their 
to  Henry  IV.  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  revived  popularity.  St.  Beuve  has 
knowledge  and  ability  to  write  the  his-  praised  him  with  his  usual  felicitous  and 
tory  of  the  King’s  time  and  exploits  ;  sympathetic  discrimination  ;  Michelet, 
although  even  Jesuits  bear  witness  to  H.  Martin,  and  other  historians  are  in - 
the  impartiality  of  his  narrative,  al-  debted  to  him  for  some  of  their  most 
though  he  abstains,  on  principle,  from  picturesque  pages,  and  yet  his  great 
all  censure  and  criticism,  and,  leaving  book  has  not  been  made  easily  accessi- 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  relates  the  ble  :  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  attempt- 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  without  ing  to  introduce  those  readers  who 
comment ;  yet  the  Catholics  did  their  may  not  be  already  acquainted  with 
utmost  to  discredit  and  suppress  his  them  to  “  the  Universal  History”  and  its 
book.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  bare  author. 

facts  were  sufficiently  unpalatable,  but  Aubigne  is  in  himself  a  most  instruc- 
it  must  also  be  allowed  that  Aubign6  tive  study.  Really  to  understand  him 
shows  great  art  in  enlisting  the  sym-  would  be,  I  should  think,  to  have  made 
pathies  of  his  reader  for  the  party  to  considerable  progress  toward  under- 
which  he  belonged.  To  Mary  de’  standing  the  strength  and  the  weakness, 
Medici  and  her  favorites,  his  praise  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices — or,  if  vices  be 
the  great  qualities  and  patriotic  projects  too  strong  an  expression,  the  foibles — of 
of  Henry  IV.  was  at  least  as  distasteful  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  him 
as  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed  were  combined  the  susceptible  pride  of 
the  King’s  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  a  provincial  noble,  the  restless  impa- 
less  stubborn  Huguenots  felt  the  re-  tience  of  a  soldier  delighting  in  partisan 
proach  of  a  more  consistent  integrity  ;  warfare,  the  impracticable  disputatious- 
the  stricter  sectaries  were  scandalized  ness  of  a  Calvinist  theologian,  the  irri 
by  the  license  of  his  satire  and  by  an  tability  of  a  faithful  servant  who  imagines 
irrepressible  impatience  of  restraint,  as  that  his  neglected  services  confer  the 
conspicuous  in  his  writings  as  in  his  privilege  of  unlimited  grumbling,  the 
life.  Even  the  flatterers  of  Madame  de  savage  license  of  a  party  pamphleteer. 
Maintenon  could  not  have  praised  her  No  writer  leaves  on  his  readers  a 
grandfather  in  terms  free  from  the  sus-  more  vivid  impression  of  his  personality, 
picion  of  satire  on  the  elaborate  virtues  He  loves,  indeed,  to  present  himself  to 
and  painful  propriety  of  that  queen  us  under  the  most  various  disguises  ; 
among  prudes  and  converted  rakes  ;  but  they  are  too  flimsy  to  conceal  feat- 
while  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  the  ures  so  well  marked.  In  the  scholar, 
canons  of  taste  and  composition  which  soldier,  diplomatist,  theologian,  publi- 
were  accepted  in  the  seventeenth  and  cist,  conspirator,  lover,  libertine,  or  pu- 
eighteenth  centuries,  were  scarcely  less  ritan,  we  recognize  the  same  restless  im- 
offended  by  the  merits  than  by  the  petuosity,  unhesitating  self-confidence, 
faults  of  a  style,  forcible  iqdeed  and  passionate  punctiliousness,  irrepressible 
picturesque,  but  frequently  obscure  and  love  of  argument  and  outspoken  crili- 
overcharged  with  metaphors  which,  cism,  the  same  shrewd  and  humorous 
often  when  happiest,  are  not  such  as  cunning.  When  old,  he  dwells  with 
classic  taste  would  approve.  His  latest  garrulous  and  complacent  vanity  on  the 
editor  *  compares  Shakespeare  and  escapades  and  braggadocio  of  his  youth  ; 
Aubign6  as  kindred  geniuses — a  bold  when  young,  steeped  in  the  gayetics  and 
hyperbole — but  he  is  no  doubt  right  debauchery  of  the  Court  of  the  Valois, 
when  he  adds  that  the  same  reasons  he  can  think  and  speak — if  we  may  be- 
which  made  Voltaire  believe  that  he  lieve  his  own  evidence — with  the  gravity 
could  contemptuously  patronize  ”  Bill  and  the  wisdom  of  a  pillar  of  the  Hugue- 
Shakespeare,”  rendered  him  incapable  not  Church.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
of  appreciating  the  Huguenot  historian,  circumstances  Aubign6  is  still  Cato’s 
But  the  Romantic  school  brought  the  typical  Gaul,  intent  on  ..arlike  exploit 
French  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  eloquent  speech. 

• -  Theodore  Agrippa  d’Aubign6  was 

•  Reaume,  6tudt  surTk.  Agrifpa  if  Aubign/,  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
p.  381.  tury  near  Pons  in  Saintonge.  His 
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father,  Jean  d’Aubign^,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  middling  family  and  fortune  ; 
but  of  consideration  among  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  since  we  find  him  in  1562  second 
in  command  at  Orleans,  and  in  1563 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  Queen  mother. 

Besides  being  a  brave  soldier,  Jean 
d’Aubigne  was  a  man  of  culture  more 
than  ordinary,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
humane  studies  were  among  the  fashion¬ 
able  pursuits  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the 
frivolous  Henry  IV.  varied  his  more  in¬ 
nocent  amusements  of  stealing  pet  dogs, 
dressing  his  wife’s  hair,  and  starching 
her  ruffs,  by  studying  Latin  grammar 
and  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  lit¬ 
erary  questions,  in  which  he  showed  a 
just  and  cultivated  taste.  Aubign^’s 
mother  was  also  a  woman  of  learning, 
and,  although  he  tells  his  daughters  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  such  pursuits  for 
ladies,  unless  their  rank  raised  them 
above  all  care  for  household  duties,  he 
records  with  pride  that  he  pK)ssessed  a 
Greek  edition  of  St.  Basil,  enriched  by 
her  annotations. 

Unfortunately,  this  learned  lady  died 
in  giving  him  birth,  and  the  impatience 
of  a  step-mother  caused  little  Agrippa 
to  be  educated  away  from  home,  though 
not  without  parental  supervision  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  rod,  he  tells  us,  was 
not  spared  ;  but,  if  the  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  we  must  applaud 
the  system  of  his  tutors.  In  his  sixth 
year  he  could  read  French,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  when  he  was  seven 
and  a  half  he  translated  the  Crito,  on 
his  father’s  promise  that  the  work 
should  be  printed  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  When  he  was  thirteen  he 
could  read  and  explain  Hebrew  without 
pK)ints,  translate  Latin  and  Greek  at 
sight,  compose  Latin  verses  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  a  diligent  pen  could  copy  them, 
and  had  attended  public  lectures  on 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  Orleans 
for  two  years  ;  he  was  sent  to  complete 
his  education  at  Geneva,  but  a  failure 
“  to  explain  some  dialects  in  Pindar” 
having  caused  him  to  be  sent  back  to 
school,  he  fell  out  of  conceit  with  his 
studies,  and  would  have  abandoned  them 
but  for  certain  ”  stirrings  of  love”  in¬ 
spired  by  the  learned  Loyse  Sarrasin,  in 
the  house  of  whose  father  he  lodged. 
Jean  d'Aubign^  died  in  1563,  soon  after 


the  conclusion  of  the  peace  which  he  had 
hel{>ed  to  negotiate,  bidding  his  son  be 
faithful  to  his  religion  and  to  remember 
how,  when  showing  him  the  heads  of 
the  men  who  had  conspired  to  drive  the 
Guises  from  Court,  rotting,  but  still 
recognizable,  on  the  gibbet  at  Amboise, 
he  had  charged  him,  on  pain  of  his 
curse,  not  to  spare  his  own  head  in 
avenging  those  sacred  relics. 

In  1567  Aubign6  had  returned  from 
his  studies  at  Geneva  and  Lyons  to  the 
house  of  his  guardian  in  Saintonge.  So 
eager  was  he  to  join  the  Protestant  army 
that  his  guardian,  thinking  him  still  too 
young  for  a  soldier’s  life,  kept  him  shut 
up  like  a  prisoner.  But  when  the  next 
campaign  began  his  impatience  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  and  he  determined 
to  make  his  escape. 

A  party  of  his  friends,  on  their  way  to 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Huguenots,  let 
him  know,  by  firing  a  shot,  that  they 
were  passing  the  house.  It  was  night, 
and  Aubign^’s  guardian,  to  prevent  his 
escape,  took  possession  of  his  clothes 
each  evening,  but  "  the  prisoner  let 
himself  down  from  the  window  by  his 
sheets,  climbed  two  walls,  nearly  falling 
into  a  well  while  getting  over  the  last, 
and  overtook  the  troop,  who  were  not  a 
little  astonished  to  see  a  white  figure 
running  after  them,  shouting  and  weep¬ 
ing  with  the  pain  of  his  ble^ing  feet.” 

Such  was  the  characteristic  beginning 
of  Aubign6’s  military  life,  and  of  an  in¬ 
terminable  series  of  single  combats, 
skirmishes,  surprises,  escalades,  reckless 
bravadoes  and  hairbreadth  escapes  with 
which  he  tries  the  patience  and  the  faith 
of  his  reader. 

He  fought  at  Jarnac,  but  was  absent 
from  Montcontour,  occupied,  he  assures 
us,  in  more  dangerous  service,  and  the 
peace  of  St.  Germains  (1570)  found  him 
a  cornet,  but  prostrate  with  fever,  and 
confessing,  in  an  agony  of  repentance, 
such  atrocities  committed  by  his  men  as 
made  the  hair  of  those  who  heard  him 
stand  on  end,  for,  as  the  saying  went, 
the  Huguenots  began  the  war  like  angels, 
continued  it  like  men,  but  ended  like 
devils  incarnate. 

Engaged  in  enlisting  a  company  for 
the  campaign  which  Coligni  projected 
against  the  Spaniards,  he  was  in  Paris 
shortly  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  due],  and  so  escaped  the 
fatal  24th  of  August. 

Two  years  later  Aubign6  became  the 
attendant,  the  councillor,  and  the  friend 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  certainly  a  most 
candid  friend,  an  importunate  and  opin¬ 
ionated  councillor,  and  a  servant  by  no 
means  anxious  to  see  a  hero  in  his  mas¬ 
ter.  He  entered  his  service  as  equer^ 
when  Henry  was  detained  a  prisoner  in 
all  but  name  at  the  French  Court.  For 
more  than  two  years  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  closely  studying  men  and  man¬ 
ners  among  the  courtiers  of  Henry  111. 
and  Catherine  de’  Medici.  When  he 
came  to  the  Louvre  Charles  IX.  lay  on 
his  death-bed.  If  not — as  he  somewhere 
claims  to  have  been — an  eye-witness  of 
the  death  of  that  miserable  prince,  he  at 
any  rate  heard  from  those  who  were 
present  the  details  of  his  agony  and  re¬ 
pentance,  of  the  blood  streaming  from 
the  pores  of  his  skin,  which  he  imagined 
to  be  that  of  the  victims  of  his  treach¬ 
ery,  of  his  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
mother  who  had  bred  and  prepared  him 
for  crime. 

If  these  stories,  and  those  which  he 
relates  on  the  authority  of  Henry  IV., 
and  of  others  who  were  present,  of 
the  ghostly  uproar,  shrieks  and  groans 
which,  a  week  after  the  massacre,  re¬ 
echoed  round  the  Tuileries,  and  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to 
Catherine  de’  Medici  at  the  moment  of 
his  death,*  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 

*  The  story  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney.  It  is  told  by 
Aubign^  (//tVr.  Univ.,  vol.  ii.  bookii.  chap,  xi.) 
as  follows ; — "  The  Queen  had  gone  to  bed 
earlier  than  usual.  Among  other  persons  of 
note,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  the  ladies  of  Retz,  Lignerolles,  and 
Sauves  were  in  her  room,  and  by  two  of  these 
I  have  heard  the  tale  (told  by  Henry  of 
Navarre)  confirmed.  Suddenly,  as  she  was 
about  to  say  *  good-night,’  she  sat  up  with  a 
start,  pressed  her  hands  before  her  face,  and, 
with  a  loud  cry  for  help,  pointed  to  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  where,  she  said,  the  Cardinal  was 
standing  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  her.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  she  exclaimed,  ‘  My  Lord  Cardinal, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  !  ’  The  King  of 
Navarre  at  once  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  lodgings,  who  brought  back  word  that 
he  had  died  that  very  moment.”  Henry’s  hair 
would  stand  on  end,  Aubign^  assures  us,  when 
he  told  this  story.  If,  as  he  goes  on  to  sug¬ 
gest,  the  Cardinal  was  carried  away  by  the 
Devil — for  he  says,  “  something  more  violent 
than  the  wind  tore  down  and  whirled  off  into 
the  air  lattices  and  window-bars  of  the  house 


natural  horror  inspired  by  the  most 
bloody  act  of  treachery  ever  perpetrated 
by  a  government  on  loyal  subjects,  the 
friendly  and  even  familiar  terms  on 
which  he  and  other  Huguenots  thought 
it  no  shame  to  live  with  the  murderers  is 
the  more  remarkable.  Aubign6  boasts 
of  the  favor  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Guise  regarded  him — a  favor  first  earned 
by  his  valor  in  the  campaign  against  the 
German  allies  of  the  French  Protestants, 
maintained  and  increased  by  his  skill  in 
ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Duke 
and  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  acted 
as  the  master  of  their  revels,  invented 
ballets  and  masques,  roystered  in  the 
streets  at  midnight  “  flown  with  inso¬ 
lence  and  wine,”  charging  the  watch, 
storming  houses,  and  excelling  in  turbu¬ 
lent  license  the  most  noted  rufllers  of 
the  day. 

Aubignd  suggests  in  his  History  that 
his  dissipations  were  but  the  means 
whereby  he  sought  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  Guises  and  of  the  King,  and  to 
escape  the  suspicions  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  so  as  to  remain  with  his  master, 
and  when  the  time  was  ripe  to  determine 
him  by  his  advice,  and  to  enable  him 
by  his  assistance  to  escape  from  a  dis¬ 
honorable  captivity.  This  may  be  true  ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  life  he  led  was 
not  distasteful ;  it  fell  in  with  his  love 
of  adventure,  vanity,  and  ostentation. 
The  Court  of  the  Valois  was  such  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  the  finest  flowers  of  vice,  so  rich 
in  the  most  various  elements  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  that,  as  Jeanne  d'Albert  wrote  to 
her  son,  it  seemed  the  infection  could 
only  be  escaped  by  the  very  special 
grace  of  God.  If  Aubign^  passed 
through  such  scenes  of  dissipation  and 
riot  with  his  faith  unimpaired,  if  still  in 
his  heart  he  cherished  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  promised  his  father  to  devote  his 
life,  this  was  due  partly  to  the  manli¬ 
ness  and  complacent  obstinacy  peculiar 
to  him,  partly  to  qualities  which  he 
shared  with  his  contemporaries.  The 
greater  simplicity  of  men’s  characters 
often  led  them  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
appears  inconsistent  to  our  age  of  intro¬ 
spection  and  self-analysis.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  their  passions  and  impulses  like 

where  he  lodged  ’,^it  is  for  Mr.  Gurney  to 
explain  how.  or  by  what  courtesy  of  his  captor, 
he  had  time  to  pay  a  passing  call  on  the  Queen 
Mother. 
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children,  like  children  they  were  sorry  heritage  not  altogether  ill-deserved  by  a 
when  they  had  done  what  was  wrong,  traditional  gravity  and  simplicity  of  life, 
and  then  thought  no  more  about  it,  or.  Hence  came  the  Chatillons,  the  La 
if  they  did,  were  only  inspired  by  the  Noues,  Duplessis  Mornais — or  names  of 
thought  to  greater  devotion  and  fervor,  more  doubtful  renown,  the  de  Thous 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nothing  if  and  Jeannins,  the  Montlucs  and  Vitris 
not  consistent — our  immorality  must  be  — men  of  earnest  faith  and  untarnished 
justified  by  our  scepticism.  honor,  just  and  enlightened  statesmen 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this,  and  magistrates,  soldiers  as  incapable  of 
that  so  far  from  any  healthier  simplicity  pity  as  of  fear,  but  fanatics  of  the  sword 
in  evil  as  in  good  being  the  characteris-  and  of  military  honor.  It  was  his  edu- 
tic  of  French  society  in  the  sixteenth  cation  at  the  little  Court  of  Nerac  or 
century,  no  richer  field  was  ever  offered  Pau,  surrounded  by  the  preachers  and 
to  the  researches  of  the  student  of  mor-  martyrs  of  Calvinism,  his  childhood 
bid  human  nature.  But  I  do  not  mean  spent  on  the  mountains  of  Bearn,  chas- 
that  we  are  more  diseased  than  men  ing  the  chamois  or  the  bear  among  a 
were  then,  so  much  as  that  we  are  more  population  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
conscious  of  our  ailments,  more  inter-  which  steeled  the  character  of  Henry 
ested  in  them,  and  therefore  less  able  to  IV.,  and  enabled  him  to  pass,  if  not 
cast  them  off.  Montaigne  is  the  prince  untainted,  yet  with  unimpaired  vigor 
of  sceptics.  Himself,  his  likes,  dislikes,  through  the  ordeal  of  his  later  debauch- 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  the  text  on  eries. 

which  he  so  charmingly  discourses.  He  So,  too,  Aubign6  never  wholly  forgot 
is  ever  self-conscious,  his  character  is  the  impressions  of  his  childhood  and  the 
far  more  complex,  his  moral  scepticism  training  of  Orleans  and  Geneva  ;  and  in 
the  result  of  a  riper  culture,  yet  his  sub-  his  case  these  influences  were  constantly 
jectivity — if  the  odious  word  may  be  renewed  and  enforced  by  a  vein  of  re¬ 
permitted — is  far  less  morbid  than  that  ligious  enthusiasm  and  faith  wholly 
of  some  exemplary  "  Bostonian  Miss"  wanting  in  his  master, 
in  an  American  novel.  He  takes  him-  For  nearly  four  years  Henry  of  Bour- 
self  more  naturally,  accepts  the  obvious  bon  had  been  detained  at  the  French 
motives  of  conduct,  does  not  dissect  Court.  The  Duke  of  Alenfon,  the  least 
and  pry  behind  them.  But  this  is  not  favored  of  Catherine’s  sons,  resenting 
all ;  one  reason  why  French  history  the  neglect  of  his  mother,  hating  his 
during  this  period  is  so  attractive  a  brother  and  hated  by  him,  had  fled  from 
study,  is  that  side  by  side  with  the  ex-  Court,  and,  eager  to  show  that  he  could 
amples  of  curious  perversity  produced  be  dangerous,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
by  the  corruption  of  a  society  without  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  of  their 
faith  or  ideal,  we  find  those  manlier  allies  among  the  moderate  Catholics, 
vices  and  virtues  which  are  the  charac-  This  usurpation  of  a  position  which 
teristics  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people,  ought  to  have  been  his  was  all  the  more 
and  which  are  apt  to  be  dwarfed  or  hid-  intolerable  to  Henry  of  Bourbon,  from 
den  in  times  less  stirring,  less  agitated  the  fact  that  the  abilities  and  the  char- 
by  the  currents  of  conflicting  creeds.  If  acter  of  Alen9on  were  alike  contemp- 
the  over-ripe  culture  and  the  refined  de-  tible,  and  though  he  affected  the  rough 
pravity  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  exterior  and  frankness  of  a  soldier  as  a 
united  with  the  coarse  materialism,  contrast  to  the  shameless  effeminacy  of 
thinly  veneered  with  spurious  chivalry,  his  brother,  he  was  not  less  false,  or  less 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  produce  such  corrupt.  "If  all  treachery  were  ban- 
characters  as  those  of  the  last  Princes  of  ished  from  earth,"  said  his  sister  Mar- 
the  House  of  Valois  and  their  favorites,  garet,  "  he  had  enough  to  re-stock  the 
manlier  qualities  were  still  preserved  world." 

and  fostered  in  the  camps,  in  the  house-  But  fear  as  well  as  ambition  urged  the 
holds,  or  rather  courts,  of  some  of  the  King  of  Navarre  to  escape  from  P  ris. 
great  lords  and  princes,  in  the  castles  of  He  knew  that  the  Queen  Mother  had  so 
the  country  nobles,  and  in  the  homes  of  far  only  spared  him  because  she  did  not 
the  families  which  had  come  to  look  upon  greatly  fear  a  young  man  so  frivolous 
judicial  functions  as  their  heritage,  a  and  debauched  ;  and  his  wife,  a  faithful 
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friend  of  the  husband  she  dishonored  by 
her  profligacy,  warned  him  that,  as  time 
went  on,  his  danger  increased.  The 
persuasions  of  Aubigne  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  have  been  needed  to  determine 
his  master  to  fly  ;  but  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  loves  to  represent 
himself  as  acting  the  part  of  Henry’s 
good  angel. 

All  his  Huguenot  servants  had  been 
removed,  except  Aubigne  and  Armag- 
nac  ;  these  two,  sitting  by  his  bedside 
as  he  lay  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
fever,  heard  him  sigh  and  repeat  the 
88th  Psalm  :  “  Thou  hast  put  away 
mine  acquaintance  far  from  me,  and 
made  me  to  be  abhorred  of  them.  I  am 
so  fast  in  prison  that  I  cannot  get 
forth.”  Then  Aubign6  drew  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  addressed  to  his  master  one  of 
those  speeches  with  which  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  always  provided  : 
harangues  which,  though  labored,  dis¬ 
figured  by  antitheses  and  conceits,  are 
often  so  vigorous,  so  Tacitean  in  their 
terseness,  so  forcible  in  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  their  metaphors,  that  they  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  with  the  best  classical 
models. 

”  Is  it,  then,  true.  Sire,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  still  works  and  dwells  in 
you  ?  You  sigh  to  Him  for  the  absence 
of  your  faithful  friends  and  servants, 
while  they  are  met  together,  grieving 
that  you  are  not  with  them,  and  labor¬ 
ing  for  your  deliverance.  Are  you  not 
weary  of  trying  to  hide  behind  yourself  ? 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  prince  like 
you  to  be  hid  !  You  are  guilty  of  your 
greatness  and  of  the  wrongs  which  you 
have  suffered.  The  murderers  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  have  a  good  mem¬ 
ory  and  cannot  believe  that  of  their  vic¬ 
tims  to  be  so  short.  Nay,  if  what  is 
dishonorable  were  but  safe  !  But  no 
risk  can  be  greater  than  to  remain.  As 
for  us  two,  we  were  speaking,  when  what 
you  said  led  us  to  draw  the  curtain, 
of  escaping  to-morrow.  Consider,  Sir, 
that  you  will  next  be  served  by  hands 
which  will  not  dare  to  refuse  to  employ 
steel  or  poison  against  you.” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  fort¬ 
unes  of  Aubign6  during  the  eighteen 
years  which  elapsed  before  Henry  again 
entered,  a  victorious  king,  the  city  he 
had  left  a  fugitive  prisoner.  During 
all  this  time  Aubign^  served  him  faith¬ 


fully,  but,  as  he  somewhere  says,  in  his 
own  way,  and  that,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  way  which  would  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  intolerable  to  a  prince  more 
punctilious  and  less  debonair.  Indeed, 
few  friendships  between  equals  could 
have  survived  the  querulousness,  the 
injurious  suspicions  and  accusations,  the 
susceptible  vanity,  the  incontinence  of 
tongue  and  turbulent  humors  of  Au- 
bign6.  He  accuses  his  master  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  with  the  utmost  neglect,  of  de¬ 
vising  practical  jokes  to  spoil  his  clothes, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to 
greater  straits,  and,  feeling  his  depend¬ 
ence,  become  more  compliant.  He  as¬ 
sures  us  that  from  envy  of  his  exploits 
and  credit,  and  in  displeasure  because 
he  refused  to  pander  to  his  licentious 
amours,  the  king  actually  plotted  his  as¬ 
sassination.  He  dwells  again  and  again 
on  his  meanness  and  ingratitude,  he 
enumerates  his  degrading  intrigues,  and 
tells  how  he  left  his  mistresses,  and 
even  his  children,  to  starve.  And  these 
were  not  charges  made  in  haste  ;  they 
were  deliberately  repeated  in  old  age 
and  exile,  with  reckless  disregard  of 
any  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  whose  death  he  lamented  as  that  of 
the  greatest  king  the  world  had  even 
ever  seen,  and  whose  nobler  qualities 
he  had,  as  we  shall  see,  so  worthily  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  his  history. 

But  he  is  at  pains  to  tell  us  that  his 
master  knew  how  he  thought  and  spoke 
of  him.  So,  for  instance,  he  assures  us 
that  after  discovering  the  plots  of  the 
king  against  his  life,  he  found  him  at 
supper  with  a  large  company,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  these  terms  :  ”  You 
have.  Sire,  it  seems,  been  capable  of 
seeking  after  the  life  of  him  who,  under 
God,  was  the  instrument  of  saving  yours 
— a  service  of  which  I  have  no  desire 
to  remind  you,  nor  yet  of  my  many 
wounds,  but  only  of  this,  that  though  I 
have  been  your  servant,  you  have  never 
been  able  to  make  me  a  pimp  or  a  flat¬ 
terer.  May  God  pardon  you  my  death, 
which  you  have  plotted.  My  language 
shows  how  little  I  desire  to  avoid  it.” 
These  words,  he  continues,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  reproaches  that  the  king 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  table.  That, 
after  such  insolence,  Henry  did  not 
stab  Aubign6  where  he  stood,  says  not 
a  little  for  his  patience  and  self-control 
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in  that  age  of  violence  ;  that  he  showed 
no  resentment  is  the  best  proof  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  things  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  may  have  been  ungrateful, 
he  certainly  was  not  revengeful  ;  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  he  was  not 
unlike  his  grandson,  Charles  II.  of 
England. 

The  faults  of  Henry  IV.  are  patent. 
He  was  licentious,  selfish,  without  any 
profound  religious  or  moral  convictions, 
and  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  Au- 
bign6’s  phrase,  the  stain  of  avarice  had 
been  engrained  in  him  by  poverty.  He 
had  the  suspicious  cunning  of  a  Beamese 
peasant  concealed  beneath  a  mask  of 
open-hearted  simplicity.  But  dissimu¬ 
lation  came  naturally  and  pleasantly  to 
him,  it  did  not  warp  and  distort  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  he  was  false,  but  never  treacher¬ 
ous.  Since  he  had  no  conscience,  his 
profligacy  did  not  destroy  his  self- 
respect,  and  regarding  all  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  perhaps  all  religion,  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  he  could,  without  degradation,  ac¬ 
commodate  his  faith  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  policy. 

Even  the  defects  of  his  character 
were  useful  to  Henry  IV.  ;  the  enlight¬ 
ened  selfishness,  which,  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  aim,  disdained  to  be  disturbed,  or 
to  quarrel  with  obstacles  which  he  felt 
in  himself  the  power  to  overcome,  pro¬ 
duced  a  rare  equanimity.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  pardon  and  conciliate. 

But  this  placability  was  no  recom¬ 
mendation  to  those  who,  like  Aubign6, 
were  conscious  only  of  services  insuffi¬ 
ciently  rewarded.  The  Huguenot  nobles 
wished  to  conquer,  not  to  conciliate. 
Their  political  aims  were  other  than 
those  of  their  leader,  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne.  To  the  stricter  Puritans 
his  immorality  was  a  perpetual  scandal, 
and  they  greatly  exaggerated  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
cause  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 
Aubign6,  who  sympathized  with  both  of 
these  sections,  reflects  their  discontent, 
further  magnified  by  real  or  imaginary 
grievances  peculiar  to  himself. 

He  abused  his  master,  threatened  to 
leave  him,  even  for  long  periods  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  his  court,  but  it 
was  as  a  querulous  and  exacting  lover 
upbraids  the  coldness  and  inconstancy 
of  his  mistress,  and  affects  to  abandon 
her,  yet  would  find  existence  intolerable 


if  fate  imposed  upon  him  the  separation 
he  threatens,  and  is  up  in  arms  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  her  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  she,  if  another  does  but 
hint  the  blame  he  has  himself  been  so 
loudly  proclaiming. 

Although  he  is  most  proud  of  his  mil¬ 
itary  prowess,  Aubigne  had  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  showing  that  he  was  more 
than  an  energetic  and  fearless  guerilla 
chief.  He,  indeed,  boasts  that  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Joyeuse  at  Coutras,  the  first  vic¬ 
tory  which  crowned  the  Protestant 
arms,  was  due  to  his  advice  ;  and  he 
says  that  if  he  had  been  listened  to, 
Parma  would  not  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  Paris,  and  Henry  obliged  to  go  to 
mass  before  he  could  enter  his  capital. 
But  he  seems  only  once  to  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  an  independent  command 
of  importance,  against  the  Duke  of 
Joyeuse  in  Poitou — (1586) — when  he 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  island-  of 
Oleron — the  sale  of  which  subsequently 
to  St.  Luc,  a  leader  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  one  of  his  bitterest  grievances, 
and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  King  of 
Navarre’s  jealousy  of  the  splendid  fetes 
with  which  he  was  entertained  when 
visiting  the  island. 

Aubign6  himself  had  previously  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  St.  Luc,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  when  charging  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  at  the  head  of  five  ;  and  on 
giving  his  word  to  his  captor  to  return 
on  the  following  Sunday,  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  him  to  go  to  La  Rochelle.  Be¬ 
fore  his  parole  had  elapsed,  St.  Luc 
warned  him  not  to  come  back  on  the 
appointed  day.  Galleys  had  arrived 
from  Bordeaux  with  commands  to  send 
Aubign6  for  trial  and  execution  as  a 
malignant  rebel.  But  our  hero,  out¬ 
doing  Regulus,  conceived  that  he  had 
not  been  released  in  due  form  from  his 
engagement,  and,  escaping  from  his  op¬ 
posing  friends,  returned,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  to  certain  death.  Fortunately 
an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Catholic  army 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  threatened  that  his  life  should  an¬ 
swer  for  Aubign6’s. 

Aubign6  was  present  when  the  knife 
of  Jacques  Clement  made  Henry  of 
Bourbon  legitimate  King  of  France. 
There  is  no  more  graphic  passage  in  his 
history  than  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  perplexity  and  hesitation  of  the 
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King,  ended  by  the  author’s  own  resolute 
counsel ;  the  wish  of  some  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics  to  compel  him  to  conform  to  their 
religion,  while  others,  like  Biron,  saw 
only  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  good  price  ;  and  Henry's 
spirited  answer  to  those  “  who,  taking 
him  by  the  throat  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  accession,  forgetting  the  oath  to  be 
his  faithful  subjects  they  had  sworn  but 
three  hours  before  to  their  murdered 
master,  sought  to  compel  him  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  which  so  many  simple  folk  had 
been  able  to  refuse,  because  they  knew 
how  to  die.” 

The  Huguenots  seem  to  have  been 
half  alarmed  to  find  their  leader  King 
of  France.  They  felt  instinctively  that 
to  secure  the  throne  he  must  and  would 
cease  to  be  the  chief  of  a  parly  which, 
after  all,  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  ; 
and  many  left  his  army  when,  breaking 
up  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  he  moved 
into  Normandy  to  deprive  the  League  of 
the  resources  of  that  wealthy  province 
and  to  secure  a  pore  where  the  men  and 
money  promised  by  Elizabeth  might  be 
landed.  Since  Aubign6  was  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Arques  in  that  ”  old 
Huguenot  phalanx  of  men  on  familiar 
terms  with  death  from  father  to  son,” 
whose  valor,  according  to  Mayenne, 
converted  the  victory  he  had  half  won 
into  defeat,  and  since  he  does  not  tell  us 
of  any  other  service  on  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time,  he  must  have  been 
among  those  who  left  the  king.  La 
Force,  who  remained,  excuses  their  de¬ 
parture  by  the  state  of  destitution  to 
which  they  were  reduced. 

Aubign6  scarcely  seems  to  appreciate 
the  weighty  reasons  which  justified  the 
king’s  conversion,  not  only  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  even  in  those  of  many  of  his 
Protestant  advisers.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  excesses  of  the  extreme  faction 
of  the  League,  their  subservience  to 
Spain,  the  absence  of  any  pretender  to 
the  throne  in  whose  claims  the  whole 
Catholic  party  could  acquiesce,  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  war,  and  his  own  pre-emi¬ 
nent  qualities,  might  in  the  end  have 
enabled  Henry  IV.  to  ascend  the  throne 
even  as  a  Protestant ;  and  although 
Aubign6  underrates  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  his  master’s  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  security  and  toleration  for  his  old 
friends,  when  he  asserts  that  the  same 


reasons  which  made  him  a  pervert 
would  make  him  a  persecutor,  yet  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  ideal  of  personal 
and  centralized  Government  which  he 
and  Richelieu  strove  to  realize,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  by  his  conversion  of  the  unity 
of  Church  and  State,  were  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  toleration  of  dis¬ 
sent  at  home  and  the  defence  of  liberty 
abroad.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  the  ruinous  and  unprincipled 
wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  more  logical  consequences 
of  Henry  IV. ’s  policy.  But  was  there 
any  alternative  ?  The  time  had  passed 
— if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  present-^ 
when  a  reformed  Church  in  a  reformed 
State  was  possible  in  France. 

Thirty  years  earlier  Henry  IV.,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  moderates,  might  con¬ 
ceivably,  had  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  place  of  Francis  II.,  have  reigned 
as  a  Protestant,  compelling  both  Calvin¬ 
ist  and  Romanist  to  respect  his  author¬ 
ity,  and  to  hold  their  rival  claims  to 
control  the  State  in  abeyance.  At  the 
end  of  the  Wars  of  Religion,  and  with  a 
disputed  title,  he  could  only  do  so  as  a 
Catholic.  Even  if  he  could  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne 
without  abjuring  his  faith — which  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  done  at  the  cost  of 
indefinitely  protracting  the  civil  war-*- 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  attempt  to 
sever  the  connection  between  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  the  State.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  had  made  up  their  mind  to 
adhere  to  Rome,  and  there  is  some 
weight  in  the  argument — scorned  by 
Aubign6 — that  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV.  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestants 
themselves.  As  a  Catholic  king  he  was 
able  to  make  larger  concessions  to  them 
than  he  could  have  enforced  remaining 
a  Huguenot. 

The  constant  complaint  of  Aubign^, 
that  he  delayed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  the  Reformed  Churches  till 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  all  other  fac¬ 
tions  and  enemies,  is  obviously  unjust. 
Henry  IV.  required  all  the  authority, 
all  the  resources  he  had  been  painfully 
accumulating,  to  impose  the  acceptance 
and  the  observation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

When  we  read  of  the  reiterated  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  com¬ 
plaints,  in  and  out  of  season,  of  the 
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malcontents  led  by  la  Trerooille,  Duke 
of  Tbouars,  and  Aubign6,  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  Henry  IV.  was  in  the 
right  when  he  objected  to  the  latter 
that  their  conduct  had  nearly  ruined 
everything,  and  had  only  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  traitors  among 
them  who  accepted  his  bribes  or  worked 
for  his  favor.  “  How  often,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  ”  when  I  saw  you  so  opp>osed  to 
my  wishes,  have  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 

‘  O  that  my  people  would  have  heark¬ 
ened  unto  me  !  for  if  Israel  had  walked 
in  my  ways,  I  should  soon  have  put 
down  their  enemies,  and  turned  my 
hand  against  their  adversaries.'  ” 

Even  allowing  that  la  Tremoille  was 
animated  only  by  an  unselfish  zeal,  such 
as  inspired  his  noble  answer  to  the 
King’s  envoys,  “  Ensure  to  these  poor 
people  security  and  freedom  of  worship, 
and  then  no  finger  will  be  raised,  though 
you  should 'hang  me  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly,”  yet  Turenne,  the  Rohans, 
and  other  great  nobles,  were  actuated 
rather  by  private  ambition  than  by  zeal 
for  the  cause. 

All  this  Aubign^  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see.  He  made  no  allowances  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  King.  Because 
Henry  did  not  at  once  do  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  demanded  by  his  former  co¬ 
religionists,  the  men  who  ”  had  guarded 
his  cradle  and  borne  him  to  power  on 
their  shoulders,  ”  he  was  branded  as  a 
dishonest  and  thankless  turncoat,  and 
Aubign6  sulked  in  his  stronghold  of 
Maillezais,  or  led  the  opposition  in  the 
Protestant  assemblies. 

His  bitter  humor  had  been  increased 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1595.  Im¬ 
moderate  in  everything,  he  tells  us  that 
for  three  years  he  spent  every  night  in 
tears,  and,  to  check  his  emotion  during 
the  day,  pressed  his  hands  against  his 
side  so  vehemently  as  to  cause  a  danger¬ 
ous  abscess.  Yet  sometimes  he  visited 
the  Court,  and  for  some  days  the  old 
confidence  between  him  and  Henry  IV. 
would  be  restored.  So,  for  instance, 
shortly  before  the  siege  of  La  Fere  in 
1597,  Aubign6  heard  that  it  was  said 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  be- 
*  fore  the  King.  He  therefore  hurried  to 
Chancy,  where  the  King  was  expected  in 
the  company  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^e,  the 
best  beloved  of  his  mistresses,  whose 
rare  beauty — ”  free  from  all  wanton¬ 


ness'  ’ — modestly  dignified  behavior — 
‘‘  of  a  wife  rather  than  of  a  concubine" 
— and  tragic  fate  deserved  to  have  been 
mourned  by  her  royal  lover  with  more 
constancy. 

Placing  himself  in  the  light  of  the 
torches  at  the  door  of  the  castle,  Au- 
bign^  heard  the  King,  as  he  drove  up, 
say,  ‘‘  See  !  there  is  His  Grace  of  Au- 
bigne,”  a  greeting  from  which  he  au¬ 
gured  little  good.  But  Henry  embraced 
him,  bade  him  kiss  Gabrielle  and  lead 
her  to  her  room,  where  for  two  hours  he 
walked  up  and  down  with  him  in  inti¬ 
mate  talk.  He  showed  him  the  scar 
where  the  knife  of  Jean  Chastel  had  cut 
his  lip,  and  Aubign^  spoke  that  pro¬ 
phetic  warning,  to  which  be  recurs  more 
than  once  with  evident  pride.  ”  Sire, 
since  up  to  now  you  have  denied  God 
with  your  lips  only.  He  has  been  content 
that  they  only  should  be  wounded  ;  but 
if  ever  you  should  deny  him  in  your 
heart,  then  he  will  permit  that  also  to  be 
pierced.”  “Noble  words,”  exclaimed 
Gabrielle,  “but  ill  applied."  “Yes, 
Madame,”  he  answered,  “  for  they  will 
profit  nothing.” 

So  far,  however,  were  the  King  and 
the  Duchess  from  being  offended  by  this 
freedom,  that  they  sent  for  their  little 
son,  Caesar  of  Vendome,  from  his  bed, 
and  Henry,  placing  him  naked  as  he  was 
in  Aubign^’s  arms,  told  him  that  he 
meant  in  another  year  to  commit  him  to 
his  care  in  order  that  he  might  be  edu¬ 
cated  among  the  Huguenots  and  win 
their  affection. 

But  such  returns  of  cordiality  were 
rare,  and  although  whenever  Aubign6 
approached  his  master  he  was,  on  his 
own  showing,  well  received,  his  general 
attitude  was  one  of  suspicious  opposi¬ 
tion.  When,  however,  the  time  had 
come  for  avenging  on  Spain  the  humili¬ 
ations  she  had  inflicted  on  France,  and 
for  asserting  throughout  Europe  the 
cause  of  national  independence  and  tol¬ 
eration,  Henry  IV.  sent  for  his  old  ser¬ 
vant  and  made  him  the  confidant  of 
that  scheme  of  policy  of  which  the 
width,  wisdom,  and  generosity,  go  far 
to  justify  the  extravagant  praise  lavished 
by  French  historians  on  a  prince  whose 
character  is  disfigured  by  conspicuous 
faults. 

Aubign^  heartily  sympathized  with 
Henry  IV. 's  plans  and  was  eager  to 
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serve  him  with  sword  and  pen.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  to  send  him  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  German  Courts. 
Then,  though  opposed  by  Sulli,  who 
objected  that  a  weak  force  invading 
Spain  is  beaten,  a  strong  force  starved 
— he  persuaded  the  King  to  allow  him, 
as  Vice-Admiral  of  Saintonge  and  Poi¬ 
tou,  to  make  preparations  for  attacking 
the  enemy  in  their  own  country. 

The  stroke  of  that  fatal  knife  with 
which  the  Jesuits  armed  a  miserable 
fanatic  postponed  the  ruin  of  Spain, 
exposed  Germany  to  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  ended  all  Au- 
bign^'s  hopes  of  useful  and  congenial 
employment. 

After  Henry  IV. 's  death,  rejecting 
the  overtures  of  the  Regent,  he  played 
an  active  part  in  the  various  intrigues 
and  revolts  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
too  often  involved  by  the  selfish  and  tur¬ 
bulent  policy  of  their  leaders. 

At  length,  discontented  with  his 
friends,  doubting  that  they  had  either 
the  power  or  the  resolution  to  protect 
him  against  the  Court,  he  fled  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor 
(1620).  Two  years  later,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  at  the  very  moment  when  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  being  passed  on  him 
in  France,  he  married  his  second  wife — 
a  noble  Italian  lady  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
lamachi  of  I.ucca — who  was  an  exile  for 
the  sake  of  her  religion.  The  remain¬ 
ing  eight  years  of  his  life  would  have 
been  happy,  for  he  was  constantly  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  leading  men  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Militant  Protestant  party 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  gave  advice  to  Geneva,  and  to 
the  Swiss,  on  military  matters,  and  im¬ 
proved  their  fortifications  by  his  skill  as 
an  engineer  ;  his  wife  was  affectionate 
and  devoted,  his  daughters  married  to 
husbands  of  whom  he  approved  ;  but 
the  debaucheries,  apostasy,  and  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  son  Constant,  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  a  bitter  grief 
which  could  scarcely  be  mitigated  by 
the  dutiful  attentions  of  a  natural  son, 
the  ancestor  of  the  modern  historian  of 
the  Reformation.  The  reckless  license 
of  his  pen,  which  offended  the  nicer 
Puritanism  of  Geneva,  also  involved 
him  in  unpleasant  complications.  In  a 
letter  written  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  in  1530,  his  wife  says  that  the  vig¬ 


orous  vivacity  and  the  keen  wit  of  her 
husband,  which  he  indulged  more  freely 
than  present  circumstances  permitted, 
were  not  impaired  by  age. 

"  I  often  tell  him,”  she  continues, 
”  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside  his 
pen — it  would  be  a  relief  to  himself  and 
to  his  friends.  There  has  lately  been  a 
squall  stirred  by  the  book  of  Foeneste^ 
again  enlarged  and  ill  received  here, 
where  people  think  a  matter  over  thrice, 
and  then  don’t  do  it.” 

Aubign6,  in  fact,  as  St.  Beuve  re¬ 
marks,  was  nowhere  in  his  place  :  he 
was  too  unbending,  too  inveterate  a  Dis¬ 
senter  for  France,  too  little  of  a  Puritan 
for  Geneva. 

Is  it  fanciful  to  trace  in  Aubign6’s 
violent  and  immoderate  character  the 
incompatibility  of  Calvinism  and  of 
much  that  is  essentially  French  ?  His 
love  of  adventure,  impulsive  and  osten¬ 
tatious  gallantry,  his  vanity  and  ready 
speech,  his  irrepressible  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  wit,  were  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  his  nationality,  but  how  strangely 
they  contrast  with  the  Calvinistic  the¬ 
ology  and  with  the  Puritanic  gravity 
which  he  occasionally  assumes,  or  his 
Meditations  on  the  Psalms  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  “  facetiae”  he  intended  to 
publish. 

Not  that  he,  even  for  a  moment,  is  a 
hypocrite.  He  is  just  as  truly  himself 
when  conducting  a  polemical  discus¬ 
sion  against  Du  Perron,  or  lecturing  the 
Huguenot  assembly,  as  he  is  when  lead¬ 
ing  a  forlorn  hope  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
challenging  an  enemy  to  a  duel,  or  ridi¬ 
culing  him  in  a  scurrilous  pamphlet. 
But  the  whole  impression  left  upon  us 
by  Aubign^,  is  one  of  a  character,  vig¬ 
orous,  indeed,  and  original,  but  hardly 
capable  of  assimilating  the  moral  sobri¬ 
ety  of  Protestantism.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  instructive  to  compare  the  por¬ 
trait  he  has  drawn  of  himself  for  his 
children  with  that  which  Mrs.  Lucy 
Hutchinson  has  left  us  of  her  husband, 
the  regicide.  The  comparison  might 
help  us  to  understand  the  different  fort¬ 
unes  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England 
and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  fair  to  place  Aubign6,  as 
a  type  of  the  French  Protestant,  side  by 
side  with  the  Eliots,  Hampdens,  Hutch- 
insons,  and  other  accomplished  gentle¬ 
men  among  the  Parliamentary  leaders  ; 
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they  may  be  paralleled  rather  by  the 
Telignis,  La  Noues,  and  Duplessis 
Mornais  ;  but  the  conduct  of  even  the 
most  honest  section  among  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  shows  that  the  violent  and  impul¬ 
sive  spirit  of  Aubign6  prevailed  among 
them  rather  than  the  calmer  wisdom, 
consistent  moderation,  and  love  of 
order,  of  men  like  La  Noue  or  Duples¬ 
sis  Momai.  Among  the  opponents  of 


Charles  L,  the  Eliots  and  Hutchinsons, 
perhaps,  were  few,  but  some  share  of 
the  quiet  resolution  and  self-restraint 
with  which  they  pursued  definite  ends,  of 
their  aversion  to  violence  and  disorder 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  was 
generally  diffused  among  their  party. — 
National  Review. 
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In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
done  by  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang  (p. 
413)  is  an  attempt  to  plan  the  house  or 
hall  of  Odysseus. 

The  note  is  nominally  on  book  xix.  ; 
but,  as  references  are  to  be  found  in 
Homer  to  an  architectural  arrangement 
that  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
whether  the  site  were  placed  in  Ithaca 
or  elsewhere,  I  shall  only  take  the  home 
of  Penelope  as  one  among  other  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  authors  of  the  note  in  question 
endeavor  to  get  at  the  plan  of  the  house 
of  the  hero  by  following  bis  movements, 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  He  stands 
by  Argos,  the  dog  which  lies  before  the 
doors  that  open  either  from  the  public 
way  to  the  court  or  from  the  court  to 
the  hall.  He  follows  the  swineherd  into 
the  house  and  sits  down  on  the  ashen 
threshold  within  the  doors  ;  there  Tele- 
machus  sees  him  and,  add  our  transla¬ 
tors,  sends  him  food  from  the  high  table 
at  the  other  or  upper  end.  Behind  this 
high  table  doors  open  on  passages  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  women’s  rooms  and  to  the 
store  chamber.  On  the  day  of  the 
slaughter  the  hero  is  called  by  Tele- 
machus  to  this,  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall.  Here  he  places  Odysseus,  who 
thence  slays  the  wooers.  The  transla¬ 
tors,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  see  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  arrangement  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reconciling  with  it  the 
speech  of  Melanthius  (xxii.  136).  I 
would  venture  to  add  that  the  speech  of 
Eurymachus  is  rendered  equally  unin¬ 
telligible,  for  indeed  the  whole  effort  of 
the  wooers  (after  a  time)  was  to  drive 
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the  unconquerable  slayer  from  the  en¬ 
trance  doorway,  so  that  some  might 
pass  him  and  go  through  the  city  to  raise 
the  cry. 

Now,  before  we  attempt  anything  like 
a  plan  of  the  Homeric  house,  let  us 
look  first  at  the  descriptions  given  in 
the  poem  of  houses  other  than  that  of 
Odysseus.  In  Nestor’s  house  (book 
iii.)  we  find  a  gateway,  an  echoing  cor¬ 
ridor  (all  Homer’s  corridors  are  echo¬ 
ing*)  in  which  jointed  bedsteads  are 
set  up  for  his  unwed  son  and  distin¬ 
guished  bachelor  guests.  Nestor  him¬ 
self  sleeps  within  the  inmost  chamber  of 
the  lofty  house,  and  at  dawn  we  see  him 
seated  on  two  polished,  white,  glisten¬ 
ing  stones  before  the  lofty  doors. 

In  the  house  of  Menelaus  (book  iv.) 
we  have  again  the  bedsteads  set  out 
beneath  the  corridor.  There  are  stalls 
for  the  horses,  but  no  coach-house,  for 
we  find  the  inlaid  car  or  chariot  tilted 
against  the  shining  faces  (the  broad 
stone  piers)  of  the  gateway. 

Most  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
plates  of  silver,  gold,  bronze,  amber, 
and  ivory,  so  that  the  place  gleams  with 
the  light  as  it  were  of  sun  or  moon. 
There  is  a  treasure  chamber,  to  which 
descend  both  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
whose  bed  is  in  the  inmost  chamber  of 
the  lofty  house,  and  this  chamber  is 
vaulted  and  scented,  f 

The  palace  of  King  Alcinous  (books 
vi.  and  vii.)  reveals  a  courtyard,  the 
usual  corridor,  a  great,  high-roofed,  col- 

*  Loud-sounding — iptiovKOf. 

f  Fragrant  or  scent^  chambers  were  prob¬ 
ably  so  called  from  having  cedar  wood  used  in 
their  construction.  See  Iliad,  xxiv.  191. 
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umned  chamber  or  hall,  passing  through 
which,  we  reach  the  pillared  inner 
room,  where  the  thrones  are,  and  where 
the  queen  sits  weaving  in  the  light  of  the 
hre,  and  beyond  this  is  the  king’s  bed¬ 
room.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  of 
bronze  ;  the  walls  are  brazen  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  dark  frieze  ;  the  doors 
and  the  door  hooks  are  golden,  the  lin¬ 
tel  and  door  posts  of  silver  set  on  a 
brazen  threshold.  Against  the  walls 
are  seats  where  the  chieftains  sit  to  eat 
and  drink.  Outside  the  courtyard, 
close  by  the  gate,  is  a  great  garden  of 
tall  fruit  trees  hedged  on  either  side, 
and  there  we  And  two  fountains,  one  for 
the  garden  and  the  other  for  the  palace, 
for,  after  running  beneath  the  threshold 
of  the  courtyard,  it  issues  by  the  lofty 
house  whither  the  people  come  to  draw 
water. 

The  house  of  Circe  (book  x.)  is  built 
of  pmlished  stone,  has  shining  doors,  a 
great  hall  and  a  flat  house-top,  without 
parapet,  reached  by  a  ladder. 

The  farmhouse  of  Laertes  (book  xxiv.) 
is  surrounded  by  the  huts  wherein  the 
thralls  dwell,  eat  and  sleep. 

Here  and  there  are  isolated  references 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject ;  thus 
(book  iv.)  we  have  a  watch  tower  in 
Agamemnon’s  palace.  Round  the  city 
of  King  Alcinous  is  a  high  wall  with  tow¬ 
ers  (book  vi.),  and  in  the  house  of 
.^?^olus  folk  sit  on  the  threshold  by  the 
pillars  of  the  door  (book  x.). 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  house  of  Odys¬ 
seus.  Here,  as  in  the  others,  we  have 
an  outer  courtyard,  a  corridor,  a  lofty 
house  containing  a  hall  and  inner  rooms, 
but  the  inmost  room  is  curiously  built 
round  a  tree,  and  there  are  upper  cham¬ 
bers,  among  which  are  a  treasury  and 
armory  (two  store-rooms),  as  well  as  a 
vaulted  treasure  house  and  a  tholos, 
translated  by  our  authors  ”  kitchen 
dome,”  but  which  was  possibly  a  family 
mausoleum,  as  the  cooking  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  hall. 

This  general  arrangement,  which 
Homer,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly 
gives,  appears  to  have  been  not  unlike 
some  of  the  Egyptian  temples  :  that  of 
Talmis,  for  instance,  founded  by  Amen- 
ophis  the  Second  and  restored  under 
the  Ptolemies,  a  plain,  simple  example, 
the  study  of  which  will  help  us  in  form¬ 
ing  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  palace. 


The  world-renowned  house  at  Ithaca 
is  described  in  scattered  detail  through 
many  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Gathering 
these  descriptions  together  and  keeping 
before  us  the  accounts  already  given  of 
other  Homeric  houses,  we  shall  arrive, 

I  trust,  at  a  ground  plan  and  view  that 
will  bear  at  least  the  stamp  of  likelihood. 
First,  then,  at  the  hall  feasted — accept¬ 
ing  the  poet  literally — 108  princely 
wooers  besides  strangers  ;  the  household 
included  fifty  maids,  twelve  mill  women, 
and  ten  serving  men,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  other  attendants  necessary, 
and  the  host  of  unnecessary  hangers- 
on  ;  when  besides  all  this  we  have  to 
make  room  for  an  enormous  live  stock 
of  poultry,  mules,  goats,  and  kine — al¬ 
though  I  do  not  know  Ithaca  nor 
whether  any  foundations  remain  of  this 
famed  palace — I  think  that  we  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  its  dimensions  if 
we  put  down  the  enclosure  at  anything 
much  less  than  200  by  400  feet.  This 
enclosure  was  fenced  by  a  lofty,  well- 
built  stone  wall  surmounted  by  a  battle¬ 
ment  (xvii.).  The  great  courtyard  prob¬ 
ably  occupied  about  one-half  the  site  ; 
the  entrance  to  this  was  by  folding  doors 
in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall,  and  the 
three  sides  of  the  court  formed  by  the 
outer  walls — perhaps  also  the  side 
against  the  house — were  occupied  by  a 
corridor  covered  possibly  by  a  flat  roof, 
serving  on  three  sides  as  a  walk  behind 
the  battlements  and  reached  by  a  pos¬ 
tern  gate  from  the  hall.  This  corridor 
would  toward  the  court  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  series  of  pillars  and  lintels 
enclosed  by  skins  or  thick  curtains  when 
the  beds  were  set  up.  Fenced  in  by 
hurdles  or  whitethorn,  the  live  stock 
would  be  tethered  in  those  portions  of 
the  corridor  nearest  the  gateway.  Here 
too,  taking  up  their  lodging  with  the 
beasts,  would  be  found  the  herdsmen, 
the  laborer  and  the  old  Greek  equivalent 
to  the  modem  frequenter  of  the  tap 
room  and  stable.  Such  a  corridor  would 
possibly  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high. 

The  great  gateway  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  large  enough  to  drive  a 
chariot  through,  for  we  have  seen  that 
even  in  the  luxurious  palace  of  Mene- 
laus  the  chariot  was  tilted  like  an  Irish 
car  against  the  piers  of  the  gateway. 

The  doors,  we  are  told,  were  folding 
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or  double,  and  for  the  general  form  of  the  floored  and  raised  a  step  or  two  above 
outer  entrance  we  may  well  accept  the  the  earthen  floor,  the  spaces  in  the  door- 
gate  of  the  lions  at  Mycenae.  Outside  ways  being  of  stone  and  the  rest  possibly 
this  gate,  piled  against  the  walls,  were  of  ash.  “  The  fair  spaces  between  the 
heaps  of  manure  and  house  refuse,  and  pillars,"  more  than  once  mentioned, 
on  one  side  or  in  front  of  the  gate — on  can,  I  think,  be  nothing  else  but  the 
the  other  side  of  the  road  so  to  speak —  fair  floor  space  of  the  aisles  or  inmost 
was  an  open  green  sward  where  the  parts  of  the  hall  as  distinguished  from 
wooers  took  their  pleasure  in  outdoor  the  wide  central  earthen  space.* 
games,  and  when  wearied  retired  to  the  The  high  seats  or  couches  of  the 
cool  shelter  of  corridor  or  awning,  where  wooers  would  thus  be  placed  against  the 
they  played  at  draughts,  sitting  on  hides  walls,  as  in  the  palace  of  King  Alcin- 
of  oxen  spread  on  the  great  threshold,  ous,  and  before  them  would  be  set  small 
This  threshold  of  the  hall  or  inner  en-  circular,  square,  or  oblong  tables  easily 
trance  was  no  doubt  large  and  well  moved  and  convertible  at  a  moment’s 
paved,*  and  the  gates  turned  on  pivots,  notice  into  shields  or  bucklers.  We 
but  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  court  and  shall  find  also  in  the  treasury  a  raised 
corridors,  except  under  the  altar,  was  floor  on  which  the  coffers  stand  ranged 
only  of  earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  against  the  walls,  like  the  seats  of  the 
quadrangle  stood  a  well-wrought  altar  wooers  in  the  hall, 
de'dicated  to  Zeus.  This,  I  conclude,  I  cannot  recognize  in  the  descriptions 
was  fenced  in,  for  we  read  that  boars  taken  together  any  arrangement  like 
freely  roamed  the  courtyard,  feeding  on  that  of  a  college  hall,  with  a  dais  at  one 
what  scraps  they  could  find,  and  the  end  for  the  "  high  seat,"  such  as 
altar,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  would  scarcely  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang  take  fof  an 
be  exposed  to  them.  illustration.  At  the  further  end  of  the 

Opposite  the  great  gates,  and  forming  hall — that  is,  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
the  fourth  side  of  the  courtyard,  rose  entrance — a  door  led  into  the  inner 
the  house  itself,  consisting,  broadly  chamber  or  the  women’s  room,  the  stairs 
speaking,  of  two  parts — first,  the  lofty  leading  to  the  upper  story  being  close 
and  pillared  hall,  and  second  the  private  inside  this  door.  In  the  body  of  the 
apartments  at  the  rear  of  it  in  two  hall  three  braziers  were  lighted  toward 
stories,  "  building  upon  building. ’’  At  evening,  to  give  warmth  and  light.  Be- 
one  side  between  the  house  and  the  wall  yond  the  inner  chamber  was  vet  another 
of  enclosure  were  low  buildings  devoted  room,  called  the  inmost  chamber  ;  this 
to  the  different  offices — the  mills,  the  was  the  bedroom  of  the  chief  or  master, 
bakehouse,  etc.  The  great  room  or  hall  Here  in  Ithaca  it  was  a  curious  and 
was  entered  from  the  court  by  wide  somewhat  exceptional  room,  possibly 
folding  doors  (xvii.),  and  may  have  had  circular  and  detached,  or  semidetached, 
a  corridor  or  portico  in  front.  All  the  built  of  stones  set  round  about  an  olive 
pillars  were  squared  of  cypress  wood  tree  that  grew  in  the  inner  court,  well 
and  supported  lintels  or  beams  of  pine,  roofed  over  and  having  close-fitting 
and  on  these  rested  cross  beams  to  the  doors.  How  far  this  was  removed,  if  at 
aisles  jutting  out  into  the  central  space  all,  from  the  house  proper  does  not  ap- 
which  was  covered  by  a  flat  roof  at  a  pear,  but  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  way 
higher  level  than  the  aisle  roof.  of  constructing  the  room  which  in  other 

This  central  space  had  no  better  floor  Homeric  houses  is  described  as  the 
than  the  bare  earth,  but  the  aisles,  which  innermost  or  the  back  room  of  the  house. 
I  believe  extended  all  round  the  four  The  vaulted  treasure  chamber  at  1th- 
sides  of  the  hall,  were  evidently  fairly  aca,  like  that  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus, 

*  The  ixea66/uu  may  be  only  the  wrought 
wooden  steps  between  the  pillars.  Anyhow, 
as  in  Od.  xx.  354  they  appear  with  the  walls  to 
be  sprinkled  with  blood,  1  am  disinclined  to  re¬ 
gard as  overhead  or  roof  beams.  The 
cross  plank  of  a  ship  (the  iua66fu)^  of  Od.  ii. 
424)  in  relation  to  iu  mast  is  more  like  the 
step  on  which  the  columns  rest  than  the  beam 
they  support. . 


I 

i 


*  The  usual  threshold  of  an  Irish  cabin  is  an 
enormous  slab  of  stone  with  a  good  fall  out¬ 
ward.  The  Greek  word  w66t  in  Homer  means 
something  more  than  a  mere  door-sill,  as  the 
word  threshold  in  its  modern  usage  implies.  I 
take  it  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  floor  or  paved 
space  in  the  doorway  or  passage  whereon  the 
door  is  set.  Thus  the  ov66i  of  the  gate  of  the 
lions  at  Mycenx  is  about  10  feet  by  8. 
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is  approached  by  descending  or  stepping 
down.  Menelaus  is  described  as  going 
down  to  his  fragrant  treasure  chamber, 
and  Telemachus  steps  down  into  his 
father’s  vaulted  treasure  house,  f 
Whether  this  spacious  store-room  was 
entirely  underground  or  only  partly  so 
is  a  question,  but,  as  a  place  of  secu¬ 
rity,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
wholly  below  the  surface.  It  was  en¬ 
tered  by  close-fitting  folding  doors  with 
well-fitted  doorposts  set  in  a  threshold 
of  oak  planed  cunningly  ;  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  form  is  possibly  to  be  seen  in  the 
treasure  or  tomb  house  of  Atreus.  At 
the  back  of  the  palace  was  a  garden  or 
private  court  for  the  use  only  of  the 
master  and  the  women  of  his  house¬ 
hold. 

Going  back  to  the  hall,  we  find  that 
against  one  of  the  pillars  is  a  polished 
spear  stand  ;  but  spears  were  also  some¬ 
times  set  against  the  tall  pillars  or  piers 
of  the  entrance  doorway  (xvii.).  In  the 
hall  too  was  the  usual  place  of  the 
weapons  of  war  :  the  spears  bristled  in 
their  stands,  while  the  shields,  bows, 
and  helmets  were  probably  suspended 
from  pins  in  the  pillars.  These,  by 
order  of  Odysseus,  his  son  removed 
before  the  day  of  slaughter,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  were  being  damaged 
by  the  vapor  of  the  fire,  a  most  natural 
excuse,  seeing  the  proximity  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  to  the  braziers.  And  here  I  would 
note  the  air  of  severe  economy  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  hall  of  Odysseus.  The 
cypress  wood  of  the  pillars  is  deftly 
planed  and  made  straight,  but  not  over¬ 
laid  with  bronze  or  plates  of  silver,  or 
inlay  of  gold,  amber,  or  ivory,  as  in  the 
house  of  Menelaus.  We  have  here 
nothing  of  the  costly  metallic  sheen  that 
Homer  spreads  over  the  house  of  Al- 
cinous.  The  hall  of  the  great  Odysseus 
is  spacious,  is  well  and  truly  built,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  thresholds 
of  stone,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  is  buili  of  aught  but  the  simplest  ma¬ 
terials — e.  g.  cypress  for  the  piers,  pme 
for  the  roof  and  walls, |  ash  for  the 

•  Airrdf  (T  i(  ddXa/iov  Kartjiiicero  K^uevTO.  — Od, 
XV.  99. 

t  'Cf  6  vijidpo^ov  ttare^^rro 

vaTp6(. — Od.  ii.  337. 

$  Book  xxii.  The  ashen  spear  thrown  by 
one  of  the  wooers  sticks  fast  in  the  walls.  The 
walls  might,  however,  have  been  lined  with 
wood  to  a  certain  height. 


floors  of  the  raised  aisles,  and  earth  for 
the  central  floor.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  account  of  the  palace  there 
is  a  very  noticeable  absence  of  words 
denoting  display  of  wealth.  There  is  a 
silver  handle  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
of  Telemachus,  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  house.  For  the  treasure  chamber 
there  is  a  key  of  bronze  with  an  ivory 
handle  (the  ivory  overlaid,  I  fancy), 
and  the  folding  doors  are  shining — i.e. 
either  of  polished  wood  or  overlaid  with 
metal  in  hands  arranged  like  the  Bala- 
wat  gates.  For  the  rest  all  is  well  built ; 
the  doors  fit  closely,  the  pillars  and 
thresholds  are  cunningly  planed  and 
straight  as  a  line  :  in  brief,  the  work¬ 
manship  is  as  good  and  as  knowing  as  it 
can  be,  and  the  proportions  possibly  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  there  is  no  luxury,  no  grand 
display  of  costly  material  in  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  Herein  is  a  lesson  for  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  if  we  could  but 
learn  it. 

T wo  features  in  the  hall  yet  remain  to 
be  described,  the  postern  and  the  win¬ 
dows  as  exhibited  in  book  xxii.  The 
postern  (dpffodvprj)  is  raised  above  the 
floor,  and  leads  into  an  open  passage, 
closed  by  well-fitted  folding  doors. 
This  postern  the  swineherd  is  set  to 
guard,  because  through  it  is  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  by  which  relief  can  come  to  the 
wooers  from  outside,  seeing  that  the 
mighty  Odysseus  is  guarding  the  main 
entrance.  One  of  the  wooers  calls  for 
some  one  to  "  climb”  to  this  postern 
and  ”  give  word  to  the  people,”  but  he 
is  answered  that  such  an  attempt  would 
be  useless,  for  the  doors  toward  the 
court  (i.e.  the  main  entrance  doors  of 
the  hall,  where  Odysseus  stood)  are 
grievously  near  to  the  postern,  so  that 
the  entry  to  the  passage  is  perilous,  and 
”  one  man  would  keep  back  a  host.”  I 
take  it  this  postern  was  at  the  side,  as 
one  stood  within  the  main  door  looking 
into  the  hall,  that  it  was  pierced  in  the 
side  wall,  was  reached  by  a  straight 
flight  of  steps  or  ladder,  and  opened 
out  either  directly  or  by  an  open  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  battlements  of  the  outer  wall 
above  the  corridor  of  the  great  court. 
From  this  height  a  few  steps  would 
bring  us  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  aisle  of 
the  hall,  by  which  access  could  easily 
be  gained  to  the  high  or  first  floor  over 
the  women’s  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
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hall.  In  support  of  this  flat  roof  we 
recall  the  forest  dwelling  of  Circe  and 
the  death  of  the  young  Elpenor,  who, 
heavy  with  wine,  lying  apart  from  the 
rest  on  the  housetop,  was  startled  by 
the  noise  of  his  fellows,  leaped  suddenly 
up,  and,  forgetting  where  he  was,  in¬ 
stead  of  descending  by  the  tall  ladder, 
fell  from  the  roof  and  broke  his 
neck. 

We  have  yet  to  deal  with  another  part 
of  the  hall.  In  the  22nd  book,  Tele- 
machus,  standing  with  his  father  on  the 
great  threshold  on  the  raised  floor,  and 
just  within  the  main  entrance  doors, 
says  that  he  will  fetch  armor  for  his 
father,  himself,  and  the  two  herdsmen. 
Thereupon  he  went  forth  by  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  his  famous  weapons  were 
lying,  but  on  leaving  the  chamber  he 
omitted  to  shut  and  fasten  the  door. 
Melanthius,  the  goatherd,  guessing  at 
or  seeing  this,  offers  to  fetch  armor  for 
the  wooers,  and  forthwith  climbs  up  by 
the  windows  of  the  hall  to  the  inner 
chambers.  Here  he  finds,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  the  door  open,  and  is  able  to  se¬ 
cure  twelve  sets  of  armor.  These  de¬ 
livered  in  the  hall,  he  climbs  up  again 
to  fetch  another  batch,  but  his  inten¬ 
tion  being  anticipated  by  the  swineherd, 
the  latter  with  the  neatherd  is  sent  by 
Odysseus  to  intercept  the  traitor.  So 
the  two  herds  went  forth  to  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  found  Melanthius  seeking  for 
the  armor  in  “  the  secret  place  of  the 
chamber,"  and  they  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  the  door  waiting  for  him.  Laden 
with  helmets  and  shields,  the  traitor  is 
caught  as  he  is  crossing  the  threshold, 
dragged  in  by  the  hair,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  then  hoisted  "  up  the  lofty 
pillar”  by  means  of  a  rope  to  near  the 
roof  beams  until  the  slaughter  of  the 
wooers  should  be  completed. 

Now  where  was  this  armory  ?  and 
what  were  the  approaches  used  by  Tel- 
emachus  and  the  faithful  herds  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  traitor  Melanthius 
on  the  other  ?  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  reader  of  Homer  that  Odysseus 
became  somewhat  alarmed  when  he  saw 
the  wooers  arming  themselves  with  the 
first  lot  of  armor,  and  immediately 
thought  either  that  one  of  the  women 
had  turned  traitor  or  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Melanthius.  If  we  take  the 
section  of  the  hall  to  be  like  that  of  the 


south  temple  at  Kamac,  Homer  s  de¬ 
scription  becomes  clear. 

Telemachus  ascends  the  postern  steps 
and  gains  the  flat  roof  of  the  aisle,  tra¬ 
verses  the  whole  length  of  this  until  he 
reaches  the  building  of  two  stories  con¬ 
taining  the  private  apartments  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall.  Here,  opening 
on  to  the  flat  roof  by  a  doorway,  is  the 
chamber  or  wardrobe  where  a  certain 
amount  of  armor  has  been  stored.  But 
as  Telemachus  ran  along  this  roof-flat 
he  passed  the  windows  of  the  hall  set  in 
a  kind  of  clerestory,  and  was  spied  by 
Melanthius,  who  after  the  return  of  Tel¬ 
emachus  to  the  hall  climbed  to  one  of 
the  windows,  no  doubt  by  one  of  the 
pillars  in  the  upper  end  or  side  of  the 
hall,  and  got  out  on  the  roof  just  by  the 
door  Telemachus  in  his  haste  had  left 
open. 

Apart  from  the  dimensions  of  a  build¬ 
ing  necessary  to  accommodate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Penelope’s  wooers,  the  castle  of 
Odysseus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Ithaca,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer,  can  easily  be  traced 
in  the  general  design  of  the  minor  temple 
palaces  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  that  of 
Kalapsche  (ancient  Talmis),  which, 
though  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  work,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  restoration  of  a 
building  designed  in  the  time  of  Ameno- 
phis  II.  If  we  take  away  the  pylons 
and  change  the  back  room  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  Homer  gives  to  the  bed¬ 
room  of  Odysseus,  we  can  trace  almost 
everything  else  the  poet  describes,  and 
we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  thick 
inner  walls  of  the  Egyptian  example  the 
wooden  framework  of  which  Homeric 
palaces  within  the  outer  fortified  enclo¬ 
sure  were  usually  made,  to  complete  the 
plan  of  Penelope’s  home. 


Hirt’s  conjectural  ground-plan  of  the 
Homeric  house,  which  I  have  seen 
since  writing  the  foregoing,  is  founded 
also  on  the  Egyptian  type,  but  has  a 
much  much  civilized  arrangement  than 
I  think  warranted  by  the  text.  There 
is  a  stable  court  and  separate  stables 
and  coach  houses,  and  the  corridor 
surrounding  the  great  court  is  merely  a 
covered  way  opening  into  chambers  for 
guests  and  sons  on  one  side  and  the 
mills  on  the  other. 

I  have  also  read,  since  my  notes  were 
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in  type,  the  account  given  by  Dr.  W. 
Dorpfeld  of  the  excavations  on  the 
Acro{>oIis  of  Tiryns.*  Extremely  inter¬ 
esting  as  these  are,  1  cannot  reconcile 
the  complex  ground-plan  there  exhibited 
with  that  indicated  in  Homer  as  the 
house  of  the  Anax.  In  the  Odyssey  the 
women’s  rooms,  for  example,  are  al¬ 
ways  entered  through  the  men’s  hall  (rd 
fiiyapov)^  and  the  movements  of  the 
dramatis  personae  cannot  be  followed  if 
a  plan  like  that  at  Tiryns  be  adopted. 

Tiryns  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly 
Eastern.  It  has  its  seraglio  and  its 
harem,  and  in  some  leading  and  peculiar 
features  it  is  certainly  curiously  like  the 
arrangement  in  the  palace  of  Sargon.f 
although  somewhat  difficult  to  compare 
with  it,  for  the  harem  court  alone  of  the 


Assyrian  king  is  equal  to  the  entire 
fortress  of  the  Tyrant  or  the  Phoenician 
merchant  who  founded  Tiryns,  either 
one  or  the  other  of  whom  would  have 
been  imbued  with  Asiatic  manners,  keep¬ 
ing  his  concubines  in  seclusion,  and  de¬ 
manding  a  plan  such  as  that  supplied  at 
Tiryns,  but  quite  unnecessary  to  the 
chieftain  living  the  simple  domestic  life 
described  by  Homer. 

The  words — 

’Qxa  fi6!ka  firy&poM  6it}Sifuv,  6fp’  av  iKijai 

M/rrip'  ifii/v—ijod.  vi.  304). 

and  the  passage  in  book  vii.  133-141 
should  be  enough  to  warn  us  against  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Asiatic  ground-plan  of 
Tiryns  for  the  Homeric  house. — Nim- 
teenth  Century. 
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In  writing  last  week  of  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  observing  and  recording 
what  passes  before  the  eyes  in  travel, 
we  spoke  of  a  literary  impressionist  as 
of  the  most  rare  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  of  travellers,  for  through  his  eyes 
non-travelling  readers  really  get  what  it 
is  most  difficult  of  all  to  get, — a  view 
as  in  a  mirror  of  the  most  interesting 
elements  of  the  scenes  which  passed 
before  the  traveller's  eyes.  But  “  lit¬ 
erary  impressionism”  is  not  limited  to 
records  of  travel  or  of  observation  of 
any  kind.  No  one  can  read  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  without  seeing  how  much 
larger  a  surface  year  by  year,  even  of 
the  region  of  poetry  and  of  creative 
fiction,  the  impressionist  school  takes 
up.  By  the  impressionist  school  in  lit¬ 
erature,  we  mean  the  school  which  tries 
to  constitute  the  poem  or  the  tale  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  living  impres¬ 
sions  of  'susceptible  human  beings, — to 
tell  its  story  in  a  linked  series  of  pict¬ 
ures,  such  as  a  few  pairs  of  penetrating 
and  sensitive  eyes,  with  eager  and  lively 
hearts  to  make  them  at  once  observant 
and  retentive  of  all  the  characteristic 
elements  of  human  life,  would  be  able 
to  register.  The  impressionist  school 
in  English  poetry  dates  back  at  least  as 

*  Dr.  H.  Schliemann’t  Tiryns.  1886. 

f  See  Perroi  et  Chipiez,  Histoirt  de  t Art, 
ome  ii..6g.  196. 


far  as  Alexander  Smith.  Tennyson  him¬ 
self,  though  all  his  greater  poems  are 
much  more  than  linked  beads  of  per¬ 
sonal  impression,  has  contributed  more 
to  its  popularity,  probably,  than  any 
other  great  poet.  “  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women"  is  very  much  more  than  a 
richly  embossed  string  of  poetical  im¬ 
pressions  ;  but  it  IS  that  too.  But  in 
poems  of  much  less  magnificence  than 
“  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  in  such 
poems  as  “  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,’* 
for  instance,  to  which  Tennyson  gives 
the  second  name  of  “  The  Pictures,” — 
not  referring  solely,  we  imagine,  to  the 
pictures  of  Juliet  and  the  gardener’s 
daughter,  which  are  nominally  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  the  p>oem,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  consciously  linked 
together  in  it  as  many  vivid  impressions 
as  he  could  of  the  loveliness  of  spring 
and  youth, — you  see  the  pure  "  impres¬ 
sionist  ”  school  at  its  highest  and  best : — 

*'  Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells  ; 

And  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock  ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass  washed  by  a  slow  broad 
stream. 

That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies  and  creeps  on 
Barge-laden  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crowned  with  the  minster  towers. 
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The  fields  between 

Are  dewy  fresh,  browsed  by  deep>uddered 
kine. 

And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 

The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous 
wings. 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares. 

Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind. 

Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large 
cloud 

Drew  downward  ;  but  all  else  of  heaven  was 
pure 

Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge. 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.  And 
now 

As  tho’  ’twere  yesterday,  as  tho’  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  morn  with  all  its 
sound 

(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of  these) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.  The  steer  forgot  to  graze. 
And,  where  the  hedgerow  cuts  the  pathway, 
stood 

Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  field 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.  From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near’d 
That  happy  home  the  ground.  To  left  and 
right 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ; 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 

The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud  as  tho’  he  were  the  bird  of  day.” 

Purely  impressionist  poetry  can  hardly 
go  higher  than  that.  Tennyson,  who 
is  far  more  than  an  impressionist,  often 
rises  much  higher  ;  but  here  you  have 
the  impressionist  school  at  its  best  and 
richest.  -You  have  in  it  all  the  “  atmos¬ 
phere”  of  feeling,  all  the  subtle  com¬ 
plexity  of  perception  and  impression, 
which  impressionist  poets  so  dearly  love. 
If  we  had  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
the  same  school  in  fiction  again  at  its 
best,  we  should  go  to  Miss  Thackeray. 
Take  this,  for  instance,  from  ”  The  Vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Cliff  — 

“  Courseulles,  where  the  oysters  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  where  the  establishment  is  situated 
of  which  poor  Fontaine  spoke  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  is  a  dreary  little  tumble-down  vil- 
age  of  odds  and  ends  ;  of  broken  barrels,  tom 
garments,  oyster-heaps,  and  swinging  shutters, 
standing  upon  the  border  of  a  great  mud- 
marsh,  which  at  low  water  reaches  out  for  a 
mile  or  more  to  meet  a  gray  and  turbid  sea. 
The  oysters  are  sorted  out  in  long  tanks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and  fatten  undisturbed,  and  in 
their  places,  round  a  little  counting-house 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  these  calm  and 
melancholy  waters.  The  shutters  swing,  in  the 
village  a  child  or  two  turns  over  the  oyster- 
heaps,  the  ragged  garments  flutter  in  the  wind. 
It  is  not  a  place  likely  to  attract  mere  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  yet,  as  Dominique,  the  day  after 
that  little  conversation  at  Richmond,  comes 


leading  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  of  the  inn 
at  Courseulles,  he  meets  a  gentleman  who  has 
ridden  over  from  Petitport  upon  M.  de  Tracy’s 
bay  mare,  and  who  quietly  asks  him  to  see  to 
the  horse,  and  to  tell  him  where  Mademoiselle 
Chretien  is  to  be  found.  *  Mademoiselle  is  in 
the  counting-house,’  says  Dominique,  staring 
and  grinning,  and  showing  his  great  rc^  gums  ; 
and  Richard,  for  it  is  Richard  of  course,  makes 
his  way  across  the  desolate  waste  between  the 
inn  and  the  oyster-tanks,  and  opens  a  gate  for 
himself,  and  walks  along  a  narrow,  raised  path¬ 
way  leading  to  the  little  counting-house.  Be¬ 
fore  Butler  could  reach  the  door  it  opened,  and 
Reine  came  out  and  stood  for  an  instant  look¬ 
ing  at  the  great  waste  where  the  dredgers  were 
at  work,  and  where  a  dirty  red  gleam  of  sunset 
was  glaring  upon  the  mud.  She  sighed,  and 
then  she  turned  suddenly,  feeling,  as  people 
do,  that  some  one  was  watching  her.  Some 
one  !  She  turned  and  looked  with  a  quick, 
sudden  motion,  and  then,  although  she  stood 
quite  still,  all  her  heart  seemed  to  go  out  to 
welcome  the  one  person  in  the  whole  world  she 
most  wearied  for,  and  least  thought  she  should 
see  ever  again.  She  did  not  speak,  but  some¬ 
how  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  wondering, 
tender,  passionate  eyes  were  recounting  si¬ 
lently  all  the  story  of  the  long  sad  months 
through  which  she  had  waited  ;  and  as  Dick 
looked  at  her,  when  he  saw  her  sweet  face 
once  more,  the  dreary  marshes,  the  falling 
houses,  seemed  to  be  touched  with  some  bright¬ 
est  and  must  sudden  brilliance.  Everything 
was  plain  to  them  both.” 

There,  again,  you  have  the  whole  “  at¬ 
mosphere’  ’  of  feeling  at  its  vividest,  all 
its  little  ripples  and  eddies  of  associa¬ 
tion,  all  that  fine  framework  for  emotion 
which  few  observe  and  fewer  retain,  and 
which  nevertheless  constitutes  so  large  a 
part  of  its  freshness  and  vivacity. 

But  essential  as  the  plastic  mind  of 
the  impressionist  is  to  many  kinds  of 
poetry  and  to  the  emotional  side  of  fic¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
partly  from  one  cause  and  partly  from 
another,  the  impressionists  are  affecting 
very  injuriously  the  literature  of  the 
day.  With  all  her  skill,  Miss  Thack¬ 
eray  has  undoubtedly  sacrificed  too 
much  to  her  delicate  feeling  'for  moral 
atmosphere  in  some  of  her  later  works, 
— not  certainly  in  ‘‘  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff,”  but  in  ‘‘Old  Kensington,”  and 
other  later  productions.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  excess  of  this  impression¬ 
ist  element  in  fiction  is  that  we  do  not 
see  distinctly  the  narrative,  nor  even  the 
characters  from  whose  lives  and  actions 
the  narrative  ought  to  spring.  As  in 
some  landscapes  in  which  effects  of 
cloud  prevail  over  all  other  effects,  the 
total  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is 
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vague,  shadowy,  or  perhaps  prismatic, 
but  one  without  that  depth  of  shadow 
and  sharpness  of  outline,  which  are 
necessary  in  order  that  either  poetry  or 
fiction  or  any  kind  of  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture,  except  perhaps  the  literature  in 
which  pictorial  effects  alone  are  wanted, 
may  really  take  a  strong  hold  of  the 
sympathies  and  stimulate  them  into 
higher  and  nobler  activity.  We  have 
noticed  in  another  place  one  of  the  most 
recent  efforts  of  the  impressionist  school 
in  fiction,  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy’s 
“  Wind  of  Destiny,”  a  story  in  which 
there  is  certainty  a  spark  of  genius,  but 
in  which  that  spark  of  genius  is  almost 
lost  in  the  rapid  and  almost  incoherent 
succession  of  waves  of  vague  intellect¬ 
ual,  moral,  and  sensuous  impression. 
Yet  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy  is,  we  believe, 
a  distinguished  Transatlantic  mathema¬ 
tician  with  a  keenly  scientific  mind, 
who,  when  he  plunges  into  the  world  of 
fiction,  though  he  takes  for  himself  a 
philosophical  thread  for  his  story,  in¬ 
dulges  so  lavishly  in  the  luxury  of 
stringing  together  reveries  of  personal 
feeling,  that  he  only  just  succeeds  in 
bringing  here  and  there  out  of  the 
troubled  mist  two  or  three  vivid  faces, 
with  two  or  three  vivid  expressions 
chasing  each  other  over  those  faces. 

One  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  impressionist  school  is  the  loss  of 
distinct  standards  of  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
tell  a  story  well,  so  as  to  excite  the 
higher  sympathies  of  the  reader.  In 
the  modern  wealth  of  moral  analogies, 
the  modem  uncertainty  of  moral  aim, 
and  the  modem  vacillation  as  to  moral 
ideal,  which  mark  the  present  day,  the 
subtler  writers  of  fiction  hardly  venture 
to  hold  up  any  character  to  scorn  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  reverence  on  the 
other.  They  have  not  made  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  what  they  shall  admire, 
what  they  shall  detest,  what  they  shall 
excuse,  and  what  they  shall  commiser¬ 
ate.  So  they  take  refuge  in  conveying 
only  the  mixed  impressions  made  on 
some  one  plastic  fancy  by  what  takes 
place,  that  one  being  usually  so  selected 
that  it  does  not  help  the  reader  at  all  to 
a  due  discrimination  of  what  is  noble 
and  ignoble  in  the  action  of  the  story. 
This  is  not,  we  think,  a  fortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  things  for  the  higher  efforts 
New  Seeiss.— You  XLIV.,  No.  a 
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either  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist.  In 
the  highest  imaginative  efforts,  fixed 
standards  are  almost  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Even  George  Eliot  suffered  by 
the  deep  vacillation  in  her  own  mind  as 
to  the  degree  in  which  she  could  regard 
her  characters  as  responsible  for  what 
they  did.  You  sec  in  the  super-subtle¬ 
ties  of  ”  Daniel  Deronda,”  and  in  a  less 
degree  even  in  those  of  ”  Middle- 
march,”  nay,  in  the  rather  wearisome 
analysis  with  which  many  of  the  most 
powerful  chapters  in  ”  Adam  Bede”  and 
in  "  Romola”  open,  how  that  great  im¬ 
aginative  writer  was  bewildered  by  the 
uncertainty  of  her  own  philosophy.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  who 
never  troubled  themselves  to  analyze  the 
conventional  ideas  of  their  days,  traced 
the  action  of  character  on  character  with 
a  far  firmer  and  stronger  hand,  than 
almost  any  of  our  modem  novelists,  not 
excluding  even  Thackeray  himself.  For 
the  impressionist  school  has  grown  in 
importance  almost  pari  passu  with  the 
growth  of  morad  doubt,  and  with  the 
disposition  to  attenuate  the  guilt  of 
everything  that  is  evil  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  theory  which  reduces  to  a 
minimum,  or  wholly  exhales  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  moral  responsibility.  And  so, 
too,  the  difficulty  in  attaining  intellect¬ 
ual  truth  has  led  men,  as  it  leads  Mr. 
Sherburne  Hardy,  to  treat  all  forms  of 
human  intellect  as  affording  only  quite 
untmstworthy  glimpses  of  the  infinite 
ocean  of  creative  force.  Of  course, 
writers  with  such  views,  though  they 
may  portray  certain  aspects  of  mind  and 
character  deftly  and  vividly  enough,  can- 
mot  furnish  coherent  conceptions  of  the 
true  power  of  either  intellectual  or  moral 
character.  ”  Impressionism”  is  one  of 
the  many  results  of  the  agnosticism,  or 
pantheism,  or  positivism,  of  the  age,*— 
that  is,  the  natural  reflection  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  general  collapse  of  dogmatic 
and  moral  and  spiritual  conviction. 
If  you  can  interest  men  by  telling  them, 
with  great  picturesqueness,  how  some¬ 
body  felt  on  a  particular  occasioiv,  with¬ 
out  committing  yourself  to  any  sort  of 
judgment  on  his  feeling,  then  that  is  the 
natural  resource  of  a  literary  man  who  is 
not  at  all  sure  how  he  ought  to  have  felt, 
or  how  far  he  could  have  helped  feeling 
exactly  as  he  did. — Spectator. 
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There  are  no  doubt  many  intermedi¬ 
ate  gradations  between  the  Oxford  don 
of  a  former  generation  who  always  took 
a  long  country  walk  on  Sundays,  instead 
of  going  to  St.  Mary’s,  because  he 
“  preferred  sermons  from  stones  to  ser¬ 
mons  from  sticks,”  and  the  Northern 
Farmer,  who  **  hallus  corned  to  't 
choorch”  to  hear  the  parson,  albeit 

I  niver  knaw’d  what  a  mefin’d,  but  I  thowt  a 
’ad  summut  to  saily. 

An’  I  thowt  a  said  what  a  owt  to  ’a  said,  an* 

I  corned  awaky. 

There  are  many  occult  sympathizers 
with  the  Oxford  tutor  who  would  scru¬ 
ple  to  follow  his  example  openly,  and 
many  more  who  are  less  frank  in  their 
avowal  of  motives.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
define  very  sharply  the  line  of  duty  in 
the  matter,  as  far  as  any  ecclesiastical 
obligation  is  concerned.  Our  god¬ 
fathers  and  godmothers  at  our  baptism 
were  indeed  charged  to  ‘  ‘  call  upon’  ’ 
us  “to  hear  sermons,”  but  then  their 
responsibilities  are  supposed  to  end 
when  their  godchild  is  confirmed,  and 
there  is  no  intimation  of  any  such  duty 
in  the  final  Exhortation  addressed  either 
to  the  sponsors  or  the  new  baptized  per¬ 
sons  themselves  in  the  Office  for  the 
Baptism  of  Adults.  It  used  to  be  a  fre¬ 
quent  complaint  of  the  early  Tractari- 
ans  that  people  had  learned  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  Church  service  and  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  sermon.  “  Pray,  Mad¬ 
am,*’  says  the  high  church  rector,  in 
one  of  the  popular  religious  tales  of  that 
day,  to  a  lady  who  had  rustled  into, 
church  toward  the  close  of  the  Second 
Lesson  resplendent  in  silks  and  satins, 
“  what  is  your  view  of  the  Church 
Prayers?”  “I  consider  them,  sir,  as 
most  people  do,’’  is  her  reply,  “  a  very 
suitable  preface  to  the  sermon.’’  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  conduct  both 
of  service  and  sermon  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  levelled  up,  so  to  say,  since  then  ; 
but  it  appears  that  now  the  opposite 
fault  is  charged  on  worshippers  of  car¬ 
ing  only  for  the  service  and  neglecting 
the  sermon.  So  at  least  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  a  curious  little  episode  re¬ 
ported  two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
papers  to  have  taken  place  at  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly.  It  appears  that 


the  Rector  addressed  the  congregation 
on  the  impropriety  of  a  custom  which 
had  lately  sprung  up  of  walking  out  of 
church  just  as  the  sermon  was  begin¬ 
ning,  and  requested  that  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  hear  it  would  at  least  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  preacher  by  taking 
their  departure  before  he  entered  the 
pulpit.  As  regards  that  little  point  of 
detail  Mr.  Kempe  was  clearly  in  the 
right.  To  make  a  rule  of  leaving  the 
church  when  Mr.  Smith  mounts  the 
pulpit  stairs,  while  you  always  remain 
to  “  sit  under’’  Mr.  Jones,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  discourteous.  In  these  days 
moreover  preachers  are  often  advertised 
beforehand,  and  when  that  is  done  {peo¬ 
ple  can  of  course  make  their  arrange¬ 
ments  accordingly.  But  the  little  inci¬ 
dent  at  St.  James's  opens  out  a  wider 
question  than  as  to  the  precise  moment 
for  retiring  when  you  wish  to  avoid  “  a 
painful  preacher,’’  and  it  has  not  un¬ 
naturally  been  made  the  theme  of  a 
lively  and  somewhat  animated  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Guardian^  diverging, 
as  might  be  expected,  occasionally  into 
irrelevant  issues.  It  is  elaborately 
argued  for  instance  by  one  learned  cor¬ 
respondent  that  “  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Church  alike  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  should  assist  at  the  whole  of  the 
Mass,  whether  they  communicate  or 
not '  ’ — a  moot  point  hotly  discussed  be¬ 
tween  rival  theologians,  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  intention  of  meddling  with 
here — and  therefore  ought  not  to  go  out 
before  the  sermon.  All  it  concerns  us 
to  observe  on  that  matter  is  that  to  raise 
the  question  at  all  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection  betrays  an  entire  ignoratio  eUn~ 
chi,  and  only  serves  to  illustrate  a  very 
pertinent  fact  which  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  viz.  that  the  sermon  is  not  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Eucharistic  or  any 
other  service,  but  a  separable  adjunct. 
Those  who  hold  it  a  duty  “  to  assist  at 
Mass’’  every  Sunday,  whether  in  East 
or  West,  would  have  good  right  to  com¬ 
plain — and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  would  complain  loudly — 
if  they  could  not  discharge  this  obliga¬ 
tion  without  also  hearing  a  sermon  every 
time,  whether  they  wished  or  not.  In 
fact,  as  Continental  travellers  are  well 
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aware,  sermons  are  often  preached  in 
foreign  Cathedrals  before  or  after  the 
High  Mass,  instead  of  during  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church,  if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  the  knot  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  cut  in  more  summary  fashion  by 
never  preaching  at  all ;  that  would 
hardly  do  in  England.  Here  no  doubt 
sermons  are  associated  usually  with  a 
service  of  some  kind,  whether  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  though  it  is  com¬ 
mon  enough  to  have  services  without 
any  such  appendage.  And  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  discourses  there  would 
seem,  judging  from  the  various  opinions 
of  the  correspondents  already  referred 
to,  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  judgment 
“Critic,”  for  instance,  thinks  that  the 
average  Sunday  sermon  is  both  in  mat¬ 
ter  and  form  vastly  superior  to  the  re¬ 
cent  orations  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
and  Lord  Bramwell  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Wife’s  Sister  Bill ;  ”  the 
former  literally  gibbed  at  almost  every 
third  word,”  while  “  Lord  Bramwell 
was  even  more  trying.”  On  the  other 
hand,  another — and  a  clerical — corre¬ 
spondent  thinks  “  at  least  half  the  clergy 
should  be  forbidden  ever  to  preach 
again,’’  which  might  be  true  enough  if 
the  demand  for  sermons  was  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  preachers.  But  in  coun¬ 
try  parishes  at  all  events  the  clergy  still 
often  complain  that  they  cannot  gather 
a  congregation  without  a  sermon. 

To  enter  on  a  lengthened  discussion 
of  the  average  merit  of  the  preaching  in 
English  churches  would  be  an  invidious 
and  not  very  profitable  task.  We  have 
already  expressed  pur  belief — which 
will  not  probably  be  seriously  disputed 
— that  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  during  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  The  appearance 
half  a  century  ago  of  successive  volumes 
of  Dr.  Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford — which 
moreover  were  addressed  to  an  audience 
largely  composed  of  future  clergymen — 
is  said  in  itself  to  have  done  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  ordinary  preach¬ 
ing,  by  familiarizing  both  preachers  and 
hearers  with  the  idea  that  something 
more  is  required  in  a  sermon  than  to  be 
“on  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue.” 
Preachers  of  a  very  different  theological 
type  from  his,  like  Robertson  of  Brigh¬ 
ton — who  had  himself  been  one  of  New¬ 


man’s  hearers  at  Oxford — carried  out 
this  higher  ideal  of  pulpit  oratory  in 
their  own  way.  The  Evangelicals  had 
been  supposed,  and  had  always  ostenta¬ 
tiously  claimed,  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
“  preaching  the  Gospel  *'  in  the  English 
Church,  but  their  “  pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions”  at  last  became  intolerably  weari¬ 
some  even  to  their  own  disciples,  from 
their  always  harping  on  one  string,  and 
in  the  present  day  there  is  hardly  a  single 
preacher  of  any  high  repute  or  popular¬ 
ity  who  does  not  belong  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  school  of  thought.  Be  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  sermons  what  it  may  however, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  inflicting  them  upon  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  listen.  Worship  is  one 
thing  and  instruction  another,  though 
the  two  may  very  easily  and  appropri¬ 
ately  be  combined,  and  there  is  no  obvi¬ 
ous  reason  why  all  worshippers  should 
be  compelled  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  may 
wish  to  hear  a  great  preacher  without 
taking  part  at  the  same  time  in  a  long 
service.  The  “  Conferences’’  of  La- 
cordaire,  Ravignan,  and  other  famous 
French  preachers  at  Notre  Dame  were 
delivered  independently  of  any  religious 
function,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a 
similar  custom  should  not  be  followed 
in  our  English  cathedrals  ;  indeed,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  it  has  been  tried  in 
some  of  them  at  special  seasons  like 
Lent  and  Advent  with  entire  success. 
But  assuming  that  as  a  general  rule 
preaching  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  a  devotional  office,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  best 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ordinary 
English  worshipper,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  two  must  be  regarded  as 
inseparable.  It  is  not  every  one  even 
among  regular  churchgoers  who  shares 
Dr.  Watts’s  yearning  for  a  dispensation 
“  when  congregations  ne’er  go  out,  and 
Sabbaths  never  end.’’  Whether  by  ring¬ 
ing  a  bell  for  a  few  minutes,  as  is  done 
in  some  churches,  or  merely  by  inter¬ 
posing  a  hymn  or  a  voluntary,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  be  given  for  all  who  so  de¬ 
sire  either  to  enter  or  to  quit  the  church. 
That  preachers  who  are  worth  their  salt 
would  in  any  case  fail  to  command  an 
attentive  audience  we  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believe,  and  they  would  gain  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were 
regarded  by  all  present  as  the  instruc¬ 
tors,  not  the  jailers,  of  their  audience. 

Milman  asserts  that  the  “  sacerdotal 
Christianity”  of  the  middle  ages  dis¬ 
dained  and  almost  dropped  preaching  ; 
*'  the  only  teaching  of  the  people  was 
the  ritual.”  And  he  adds  that  preach¬ 
ing,  thus  ignored  by  the  Church,  became 
the  mark  and  the  strength  of  all  the 
sects  and  all  the  heresiarchs.  There  is 
a  certain  plausibility  in  this  statement, 
but  it  has  to  be  balanced  by  the  impor¬ 
tant  counterstatement  of  the  rise  and 
enormous  influence  of  the  two  great 
preaching  Orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
And  Christianity  was  what  Milman  calls 
”  sacerdotal  ”  in  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  mediaeval  Church,  but  it  clearly  did 
not  dream  of  ignoring  the  powerful 
machinery  of  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
as  neither  do  the  most  sacerdotal  forms 
of  modern  Christianity,  excepting,  as 
was  before  mentioned,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  once  illustrated  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  and  Cyril 
and  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  Fathers  both  in  East 
and  West  were  also  among  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  preachers  of  their  day,  and  the 
sermons  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Leo 
may  still  be  read — and  might  with  very 
little  revision  be  preached — with  edifica¬ 
tion  to  a  modern  audience.  Neander, 
who  has  small  sympathy  with  ”  sacer¬ 
dotalism”  of  any  kind,  maintains  that 
in  the  East  especially  there  was  a  ten* 
dency  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
rhetorical  and  didactic  as  distinct  from 
the  liturgical  aspect  of  public  worship, 
and  hence  ”  the  church  would  be 
thronged  when  some  famous  speaker 
was  to  be  heard,  while  only  a  few  re¬ 
mained  behind  when  the  sermon  was 
ended  and  the  Church  prayers  follow¬ 
ed.”  And  he  quotes  St.  Chrysostom’s 
testimony,  who  represents  people  as  say¬ 
ing,  ”  We  can  only  hear  sermons  at 
church,  but  we  can  pray  just  as  well  at 
home.”  And  hence  again  there  grew 
up  an  unseemly  habit  of  cultivating  a 
theatrical  and  sensational  style  of  preach¬ 


ing,  and  a  still  more  unseemly  custom 
of  noisily  applauding  eloquent  passages 
in  a  sermon.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that  at  Constantinople  then,  as  now  in 
London,  shorthand  writers  were  often 
employed  in  taking  down  the  discourses 
of  celebrated  preachers  for  subsequent 
circulation.  Then  too,  as  now,  some 
preachers  read  their  discourses  straight 
off  a  manuscript ;  others  learned  them 
by  heart,  like  the  French  preachers  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  others  again 
had  notes,  and  there  were  some  who  dis¬ 
pensed  with  any  such  aids  and  simply 
spoke  extem{>ore.  This  seems  to  have 
been  St.  Augustine’s  usual  practice.  At 
a  later  date  Charlemagne  urged  on  his 
bishops  the  importance  of  preaching, 
probably  acting  by  the  advice  of  his 
chief  .religious  counsellor,  Alcuin,  who 
observes  in  a  letter  to  Theodulph,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Orleans,  that,  as  the  royal 
crown  is  adorned  with  gems,  faithful 
preaching  ought  to  be  the  ornament  of 
the  archiepiscopal  pallium.  In  another 
letter,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  he  urges  them  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  many  preachers,  ”  lest  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  truth  be  dried  up  among  you.” 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  a  custom  preva¬ 
lent  at  the  time  of  reading  homilies  of 
the  Fathers  in  church  on  Sundays  and 
festivals.  Contemporary  synods  and 
bishops  also  enjoined  this  duty  of 
preaching  on  the  clergy  with  a  persist¬ 
ency  which  shows  that  it  was  already 
beginning  to  be  neglected.  However 
we  cannot  now  stay  to  trace  out  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pulpit  in  successive  ages  of 
Christian  history.^  But  it  may  be  said 
with  substantial  accuracy  that  a  recog¬ 
nition  or  disregard  of  its  importance,  as 
an  element  of  the  public  religious  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Church,  supplies  a  fair 
measure  of  the  average  spiritual  vitality 
of  this  or  that  particular  period  or  local¬ 
ity.  And  of  this  we  have  a  conspicuous 
example  in  the  religious  stagnation 
which  for  centuries  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ing  reproach  of  the  original  home  and 
centre  of  theological  and  devotional 
energy,  in  Eastern  Christendom. — Sat¬ 
urday  Review. 
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In  a  short  time  the  mysterious  capital 
of  mysterious  Thibet  will  be  a  mystery 
no  longer.  The  despatches  of  the  other 
day  tell  of  the  expedition,  with  bota¬ 
nists,  topographers,  surveyors,  and  other 
inquiring  persons,  which  is  preparing  at 
Darjeeling,  on  the  borders  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  to  travel  through  Sikkim  and 
Thibet  to  Lhassa,  on  a  mission  from  the 
Empress  of  India  to  the  Grand  Lama. 
Mr.  Colman  Macaulay,  its  leader,  will 
no  doubt  gaze  upon  the  face  of  this  di¬ 
vine  being,  and  thus  be  blessed  as  no 
European  of  this  generation  has  been. 
How  securely'the  “  Abode  of  Snow,”  as 
Thibet  has  been  called,  has  been  closed 
against  the  outer  world  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  no  European  alive  has  ever 
seen  the  great  city  of  Lhassa,  and  no 
Englishman,  except  one,  has  ever  seen 
it.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  with  their 
ardor,  their  indomitable  courage,  and 
their  contempt  of  danger,  frequently 
visited  Thibet  between  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  ;  the  Abb6  Hue,  who 
resided  there  for  a  short  time  in  1846, 
was  the  last  European  who  saw  Lhassa, 
and  he  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  city 
in  his  remarkable  story  of  his  travels. 
Subsequently,  one  of  the  native  explor¬ 
ers  trained  by  the  Indian  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  have  long  wandered  through 
Indian  geography  in  a  spectral  fashion, 
with  initials  or  numbers  in  place  of 
names,  visited  Lhassa  twice  in  disguise, 
once  in  1866  and  again  in  1874.  ”  A,” 
as  this  explorer  was  styled,  who  died  in 
1882,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
Pundit  Nain  Singh,  is  our  principal  au¬ 
thority  on  the  geography  of  Thibet ;  up 
to  his  time  even  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  Lhassa  were  uncertain  ;  its  pop¬ 
ulation  is  still  unknown,  and  is  variously 
estimated  at  anything  between  forty 
thousand  and  eighty  thousand.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  remarkable  Central  Asian  cities.  It 
is  situated  in  a  valley  12,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
most  elevated  city  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  probably  also,  on  account  of  the  lofty 
mountains  which  surround  it,  the  most 
difficult  of  access.  It  is  also  one  of  the 


most  impiortant  trading  centres  between 
China  and  the  Caspian,  for  it  is  the  en¬ 
trepot  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  the  goal  of 
traders  from  Yunnan  and  Szechu’an, 
from  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  and  Bhutan, 
and  from  Western  Mongolia  and  the 
whole  of  Thibet.  Moreover,  if  priests 
made  holiness,  Lhassa  would  be  the 
holiest  city  that  ever  existed,  for  it  is  a 
huge  monastery,  or  rather  a  congeries 
of  monasteries,  some  of  which  contain 
thousands  of  priests  or  lamas.  In  eleven 
of  these  lamasseries  in  and  around 
Lhassa  there  are,  according  to  recent 
authorities,  20,400  monks  ;  and  as  these 
are  supposed  to  be  celibate,  there  is  an 
air  of  truth  about  the  Chinese  adage  that 
Lhassa  is  inhabited  by  lamas,  strumpets, 
and  dogs.  This  holy  character  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  city  has  made  it  a  Central 
Asian  Mecca,  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  is  crowded  by  the  pilgrims  of 
a  hundred  tribes  and  races.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  surprising  that  only  a 
single  Englishman  has  ever  succeeded 
in  reaching  it ;  and  the  present  is  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  for  recalling  this 
journey  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago. 

Thomas  Manning  was  the  son  of  a 
Norfolk  clergyman,  and  was  bom  in 
1772.  After  a  distinguished  career  at 
Cambridge,  he  appears  to  have  been 
seized  with  a  desire  to  travel  through 
China,  and  he  began  to  study  the  Chi¬ 
nese  language,  in  which  ultimately  he  at¬ 
tained  considerable  proficiency.  Charles 
Lamb,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  last¬ 
ing  friendship,  and  who  long  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him,  endeavored  to  get 
him  to  abandon  his  whim.  Lamb  ad¬ 
vises  Manning  to  try  and  cure  himself. 
“  Take  hellebore.  Pray  to  avoid  the 
fiend.  Read  no  more  books  of  voy¬ 
ages  ;  they  are  nothing  but  lies  and 
years  afterward  when  Manning  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Canton  from  Lhassa,  Lamb 
writes  :  ”  Still  in  China  !  Down  with 
idols — Ching-chang-fo,  and  all  his  fool¬ 
ish  priesthood.  Come  out  of  Babylon, 
O  my  friend  !”  In  1806  Manning  set 
sail  for  the  East  India  Company’s  fac¬ 
tory  in  Canton,  but  he  appears  to  have 
discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  pen- 
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etrate  China  and  Central  Asia  from  that 
point,  probably  on  account  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
factory  were  watched,  and  after  about 
three  years  spent  in  improving  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Chinese,  spoken  and  written,  he 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  attempt  to 
reach  China  from  the  side  of  India.  He 
received  no  official  recognition,  which 
irritated  him  so  much  that  he  refused  to 
give  any  account  of  his  journey  on  his 
return,  and  the  details  did  not  see  light 
until  many  years  afterward,  when  a  rel¬ 
ative  gave  his  manuscript  diary  to  Mr. 
Clements  Markham,  who  printed  it  in 
his  work  on  Thibet  published  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Accompanied,  then, 
by  a  single  Chinese  servant,  without  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  successor  of  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  Manning  began  his  advent¬ 
urous  journey.  He  left  Rangpore  in 
the  autumn  of  i8ii,  and  plunged  into 
the  colossal  mountain  ranges  of  Bhutan 
and  Thibet.  He  travelled  as  a  Tartar 
doctor,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  his  dis¬ 
guise  was  of  much  use  to  him,  or  that 
he  would  not  have  fared  quite  as  well 
had  he  gone  in  his  proper  character. 

Unfortunately,  his  diary  is  full  of 
querulous  complainings  almut  his  ser¬ 
vant,  the  people  he  met,  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment  he  received  at  various  points,  and 
gives  little  information  on  many  subjects 
of  great  importance.  However,  in  De¬ 
cember  he  reached  Lhassa,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  commonplace  town.  “  The 
habitations,”  he  says,  “are  begrimed 
with  smut  and  dirt ;  the  avenues  are 
full  of  dogs,  some  growling  and  gnawing 
bits  of  hide  which  lie  alMut  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  emit  a  charnel-house  smell ; 
others  limping  and  looking  livid  ;  others 
ulcerated  ;  others  starving  and  dying, 
and  pecked  at  by  the  ravens ;  some 
dead  and  preyed  upon.  In  short,  every¬ 
thing  seems  mean  and  gloomy,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  idea  of  something  unreal.” 
Even  the  mirth  of  the  inhabitants  he 
thought  dreamy  and  ghostly.  But  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Lama,  which  was 
set  on  a  high  hill,  struck  him  with  sur¬ 
prise.  The  17th  of  December,  1811, 
was  a  great  day  in  Manning’s  calendar, 
for  it  was  then  that  he  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  was  at 
this  time  seven  years  old.  This  child 


seems  to  have 'strangely  affected  the 
traveller  ;  “he  had  the  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  manners  of  a  well-educated 
princely  child.  His  face  was,  I  thought, 
poetically  and  affectingly  beautiful  ;  he 
was  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition  ; 
his  beautiful  mouth  perpetually  unbend¬ 
ing  into  a  graceful  smile,  which  illumi¬ 
nated  his  whole  countenance.”  And 
in  another  place  he  makes  this  entry  ; 
“  ist  Dec.  17th  of  loth  moon.  This 
day  I  saluted  thee.  Grand  Lama ! 
Beautiful  youth.  Face  poetically  affect¬ 
ing  ;  could  have  wept.  Very  happy  to 
have  seen  him  and  his  blessed  smile. 
Hope  often  to  see  him  again.”  Al¬ 
though  Manning  does  not  give  a  very 
glowing  account  of  Lhassa,  Hue,  who 
saw  the  city  more  than  thirty  years  after, 
speaks  of  its  appearance  as  imposing 
and  majestic,  and  dwells  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  multitude  of  aged  trees  which 
surround  it  with  a  girdle  of  foliage,  on 
the  lofty  white  houses,  etc.  Manning 
remained  in  Lhassa  until  April,  1812, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
travel  by  Sining  into  Szechu’an,  and  so 
through  China  to  Canton,  but  the  Chi¬ 
nese  refused  to  permit  this,  and  in  June, 
1812,  he  reached  Bengal,  after  a  journey 
which  no  Englishman  had  ever  perform¬ 
ed  before,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  succeeding  years  of  adventure  and 
travel,  no  Englishman  has  ever  per¬ 
formed  yet.  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  his 
large  train  and  with  his  letters  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  succeed  in  gazing  on  the  face  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  as  the  solitary  Man¬ 
ning,  with  no  resources  but  his  own,  did 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  Manning 
refused  to  tell  any  one  about  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to 
Canton.  In  1817  he  went  with  Lord 
Amherst’s  mission  to  Pekin  as  inter¬ 
preter,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1840.  He  lived  in  seclusion 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  period  at 
Bexley  and  Dartford,  leading  a  some¬ 
what  eccentric  life.  His  library  of  Chi¬ 
nese  books  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
Albemarle  Street. — Pall  Mall  Budget. 
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The  London  playhouses  which  had 
been  dismantled  and  closed  durinj;  the 
Puritan  period,  reopened  in  the  year  of 
grace  1660,  when  Charles  II.  came  back 
unto  his  own.  Various  troupes  of  per¬ 
formers  then  started  into  existence,  and 
flourished  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  their  number  was  limited  to  two 
companies  for  which  royal  patents  were 
granted  respectively  to  Thomas  Killi- 
grew,  an  excellent  wit  and  merry  cour¬ 
tier,  and  Sir  William  Davenant,  a  man 
of  parts  and  a  lover  of  pleasure.  The 
players  Killigrew  selected  were  known 
as  the  king’s  company  ;  those  who  en¬ 
tertained  the  town  under  Davenant’s 
management  were  called  the  Duke  of 
York’s  company. 

The  latter  opened  a  theatre  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Court  on  November  15th,  1660. 
Killigrew’s  company  performed  in  Gib¬ 
bon’s  Tennis  Court,  near  Clare  Market, 
whilst  a  new  house  was  being  built  for 
them  in  Drury  Lane,  to  which  they  re¬ 
moved  in  April,  1663.  The  members  of 
the  king's  troupe  were  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  the  royal  household  establish¬ 
ment,  styled  in  warrants  gentlemen  of 
the  Great  Chamber,  and  habited  in 
liveries  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silver  lace. 

Until  the  year  1661  actresses  had  not 
been  permitted  to  appear  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage  ;  their  parts  being  heretofore 
“  represented  by  men  in  the  habits  of 
women.”  In  the  last  month  but  one  of 
the  year  1629  (during  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.)  a  company  of  French  players 
had  striven  to  establish  themselves  in 
Blackfriars,  when  actresses  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Prynne’s  Histrio-masiix  (1633)  ; 
”  Some  French  women,  or  monsters 
rather,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play 
at  the  playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  an  im¬ 
pudent,  shameful,  unwomanish,  grace¬ 
less  attempt.  ”  The  result  of  their  un¬ 
dertaking  is  quaintly  told  by  one  Thom¬ 
as  Brande,  in  an  interesting  letter  bear¬ 
ing  date  November  8th,  1629,  and  sup¬ 
posedly  addressed  to  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  ”  Furthermore  you 
should  know,”  he  writes,  “that  last 
daye  certaine  vagrant  French  players. 


who  had  been  expelled  from  their  owne 
countrey,  and  whose  women  did  at¬ 
tempt,  thereby  giving  great  offence  to 
all  virtuous  and  well-disposed  persons  in 
this  town,  to  act  a  certain  lascivious  and 
unchaste  comedye  in  the  French  tonge 
at  the  Blackfryers.  Glad  I  am  to  saye, 
they  were  hissed,  hooted,  and  pippen 
pelted  from  the  stage,  so  that  I  do  not 
thinke  thqy  will  soone  be  ready  to  trie 
the  same  againe.”  In  this  surmise 
Thomas  Brande  was  incorrect,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  same  wicked  company 
sought  on  two  subsequent  occasions  to 
gain  a  hearing,  and  met  with  receptions 
similar  to  that  which  greeted  them  on 
their  first  appearance. 

The  heroines  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
were,  therefore,  represented  by  boys, 
prominent  amongst  whom  was  Edward 
Kynaston.  This  lad  boasted  many 
qualifications  for  success ;  amongst 
them  being  a  stately  step  ”  confined  to 
a  female  decency  delicate  and  well- 
cut  features  ;  a  graceful  deportment  and 
a  set  of  teeth  ”  sound,  white,  and  even 
as  one  could  wish  to  see  in  a  reigning 
toast  of  twenty.”  The  power  he  p>os- 
sessed  of  expressing  emotion  astonished 
all  who  beheld  him  ;  and  Downes  as¬ 
sures  us  "it  has  since  been  disputed 
among  the  judicious,  whether  any 
woman  that  succeeded  him  so  sensibly 
touched  the  audience  as  he.”'  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  delighted  in  frequenting  the 
middle  gallery  of  the  King's  House  at  a 
cost  of  eighteenpence,  likewise  bears 
testimony  to  the  excellent  performances 
of  this  youth.  ”  Among  other  things 
here,”  writes  the  diarist,  on  his  return 
from  witnessing  The  Silent  Woman, 
”  Kynaston,  the  boy,  had  the  good  turn 
to  appear  in  three  shapes.  First,  as  a 
poor  woman  in  ordinary  clothes  ;  then 
in  fine  clothes  as  a  gallant — and  in  them 
was  clearly  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
whole  house  ;  and  lastly  as  a  man,  and 
then  likewise  did  appear  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  house.”  Not  only  in  public 
but  in  private  was  this  young  actor  a 
prodigious  favorite  ;  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  plays  termi¬ 
nated,  usually  about  six  of  the  clock, 
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ladies  of  quality  contended  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  carrying  him  in  their  coaches  to 
drive  round  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park. 

Kynaston  and  another  lad,  James 
Nokes,  were,  however,  exceptions  prov¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  general  unsuitability. 
Few  boy  actresses  could  sufhciently  sink 
their  individuality  to  render  their  per¬ 
formances  pleasant.  A  conviction  arose 
in  the  public  mind  regarding  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  men  for  female  parts,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  king’s  desire  that 
women  should  take  all  characters  suit¬ 
able  to  them  in  public  performances. 
Therefore  before  Charles  had  been  many 
months  on  the  throne  Killigrew  and 
Davenant  were  authorized  to  employ 
actresses  in  their  companies.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  January  3rd,  1661,  Pepys 
records  seeing  women  players  for  the 
first  time.  The  character  in  which  the 
first  English  actress  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  of  Desdemona  ;  who  the 
lady  was  is  not  known,  but  it  is  surmised 
to  have  been  Peggy  Hughes,  afterwards 
mistress  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  actresses  who  first  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  were,  besides  the  lady 
already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Knipp  (called 
Bab  Allen),  Anne  and  Rebecca  Mar¬ 
shal,  Mrs.  Corey  (sent  to  prison  for  imi¬ 
tating  my  Lady  Harvey  on  the  stage), 
and  Nell  Gwynn,  the  subject  of  this 
monograp>h. 

The  circumstances  of  her  parentage 
and  place  of  her  birth  remain  matters  of 
dispute.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  in  1752,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Eleanor  Gwinn,  declares  her  to 
have  been  the  offspring  of  a  tradesman 
in  mean  circumstances  ;  whilst  a  certain 
Van  Bossen,  avows  she  was  daughter  of 
Captain  Thomas  Gwyn,  a  gentleman  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  Welsh  family. 
Moreover,  the  coal  yard  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  city  of  Hereford,  are  respec¬ 
tively  named  as  places  where  she  came 
into  the  world.  Two  things  concerning 
her,  are,  however,  certain  :  she  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  beauty,  and  she  sold  oranges 
in  the  King’s  playhouse.  During  the 
Restoration  the  performances  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre  were  attended  by  crowded 
and  brilliant  audiences.  Frequently  the 
King  and  his  brother,  with  their  mis¬ 
tresses  and  courtiers,  making  in  all  a 
goodly  show,  filled  the  boxes  occupying 
the  first  tier  ;  which  in  the  absence  of 


royalty  and  its  attendants  were  invari¬ 
ably  thronged  by  people  of  the  highest 
quality  and  consideration.  In  the 
second  circle  sat  those  worthy  citizens 
pertaining  to  fashion  and  learning  ;  fre¬ 
quenters  of  coffee-houses  and  taverns, 
who  gossiped  of  the  Court  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  familiar  with  politicians  and 
players,  and  acquainted  with  poets  and 
pamphleteers  :  whilst  the  pit  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  ladies  in  vizards,  and  young 
gentlemen  from  the  Universities  and  the 
Temple,  who  were  occasionally  obliged 
to  abandon  their  enjoyment  in  disorder, 
and  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  when  rain 
and  hail  descended  on  the  partially 
roofed  building.  The  house  was  lighted 
by  candles  fixed  in  sconces,  and  orange 
wenches  stood  in  a  row  with  their  backs 
to  the  stage  and  their  faces  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  crying  out  their  fruit  between  the 
acts. 

Amongst  these,  Nell  Gwynn  nightly 
took  her  place.  Young,  vivacious,  and 
attractive,  she  was  not  long  without 
gaining  the  notice  of  many  men,  and 
the  interest  of  one  in  particular.  This 
was  none  other  than  Charles  Hart, 
grandnephew  of  William  Shakspeare ; 
a  man  of  genial  temper,  a  fellow  of  ex¬ 
cellent  wit,  and  an  actor  of  fair  renown. 
Falling  in  love  with  Nell  he  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
abandon  her  trade  as  an  orange  girl  and 
become  his  mistress.  And  presently, 
recognizing  her  tact,  humor,  and  in¬ 
tuition,  he  undertook  to  prepare  her  for 
the  stage,  for  which  he  considered  her 
person  and  talents  were  alike  suitable. 
Her  appearance  was  indeed  not  less 
calculated  to  please  as  an  actress,  than 
to  fascinate  as  a  woman.  Her  oval¬ 
shaped  face,  piquant  in  expression,  and 
wondrously  fair,  was  framed  in  red- 
brown  hair ;  her  figure,  though  not 
above  medium  height,  was  excellently 
proportioned  and  graceful. 

In  due  time  she  was  introduced  to  the 
town  as  a  player  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  company.  On  December  8th, 
1666,  Pepys  mentions  having  seen  her 
perform  the  part  of  Lady  Wealthy,  in 
The  English  Monsieur^  a  comedy  written 
by  the  Hon.  James  Howard.  The 
diarist  declares  the  play  to  have  been 
mighty  pretty,  “  and  the  women,”  he 
adds,  '  *  do  very  well,  but  above  all  little 
Nelly.”  A  month  later  this  excellent 
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gossip,  who  was  devoted  to  the  play¬ 
house,  and  loved  at  least  one  player, 
was  taken  at  the  conclusion  of  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant^  behind  the  scenes 
and  introduced  to  Nell,  whom  he 
heartily  kissed,  finding  her  "  a  mighty 
pretty  soul."  Her  acting  now  bade  fair 
to  delight  the  town.  Her  name  grew 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  coffee-house 
critics  ;  her  beauty  became  a  theme  for 
gallant  discourse.  Three  months  from 
the  first  mention  of  her  performance  by 
Pepys,  we  find  her  acting  Florimell  in 
Dryden’s  tragi-comedy  The  Maiden 
Queene,  which  was  "  mightily  com¬ 
mended  for  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the 
strain  and  wit."  The  King,  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Court  witnessed  her  play, 
as  did  likewise  good  Mr.  Pepys,  who 
fortunately  records  his  impressions : 
"  So  great  performance  of  a  comical 
part,"  he  writes,  “  was  never,  I  believe, 
in  the  world  before  as  Nell  do  this,  both 
as  a  mad  girle,  then  most  and  best  of  all 
when  she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant ; 
and  hath  the  motions  and  carriage  of  a 
spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any  man 
have.  It  makes  me  confess  I  admire 
her.” 

Others  also  admired  her  exceedingly. 
The  gayety  of  her  manner  and  charm  of 
her  person,  attracted  many  petitioners 
for  her  favor,  and  amongst  those  she  re¬ 
garded  with  graciousness  was  Charles 
Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst — afterwards 
Earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  day.  As  a  poet,  wit,  satir¬ 
ist,  courtier,  and  defender  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  alike  remarkable.  Lord 
Rochester  styles  him  "the  best  good 
man,"  and  Bishop  Burnet  declares  he 
was  charitable  to  a  fault,  “  for  he  com¬ 
monly  gave  all  that  he  had  about  him 
when  he  met  an  object  that  moved 
him."  His  excellence  as  a  humorist, 
and  vivacity  as  a  courtier,  endeared  him 
above  his  other  qualities  to  the  merry 
monarch,  who  appointed  him  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  made  him  com¬ 
panion  of  his  pleasures.  At  those  brill¬ 
iant  suppers  in  which  the  King  de¬ 
lighted,  where  wine  sparkled  and  love 
obtained,  Buckhurst  surpassed  all  others 
by  the  airiness  of  his  wit  and  brilliancy 
of  his  badinage.  And  at  this  time,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  of  life  and  zenith  of 
vigor,  his  adventures  were  many  and 
strange.  For  in  the  second  year  of  the 


Restoration,  he,  in  company  with  some 
noble  gallants,  had  been  committed  to 
Newgate  Prison,  charged  with  the  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  of  one  Hoppy,  a  tan¬ 
ner,  at  or  near  Waltham  Cross.  A  year 
later  he  was  indicted  at  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  for  drunkenness  and  dis¬ 
sipation  whilst  at  the  Cock  Tavern,  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  again 
was  he  with  the  gay  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
brought  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Keeling,  for  "  running  up  and  down  all 
night  almost  naked  through  the  streets, 
and  at  last  fighting  the  watch.” 

A  man  of  his  reputation  was  certain 
to  impress  the  imagination  of  a  woman 
possessing  an  ardent  temperament  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  July,  1677,  she  being  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  Nell  Gwynn  left 
Charles  Hart,  abandoned  the  stage,  and 
became  my  Lord  Buckhurst’s  mistress. 
In  return  he  agreed  to  pay  her  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  p>ounds  a  year.  And  it 
being  summer  time,  my  lord,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
carried  the  player  to  Epsom,  then  a  re¬ 
sort  of  fashion.  Here  they  kept  a  right 
merry  house,  where  pleasure  held  full 
sway ;  but  ^fore  three  months  had 
ended  his  lordship  and  Nell  Gwynn  bad 
parted.  She,  therefore,  returned  to 
Drury-lane  playhouse  ;  but  here  some 
changes  awaited  her.  The  love  which 
Charles  Hart  bore  her  had  turned  to 
hate  ;  and  such  women  as  had  previ¬ 
ously  envied  her  conquest  now  rejoiced 
at  her  downfall. 

A  few  months  after  her  return  to  the 
theatre,  Pepys  being  again  taken  behind 
the  scenes  saw  her  ;  the  description  of 
his  visit  is  worth  preserving  in  detail. 
"To  the  King’s  House,"  he  writes  on 
October  5th,  1667,  "  and  there  going  in 
met  with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us  up 
into  the  tireing  rooms :  and  to  the 
women’s  shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing 
herself,  and  was  all  unready,  and  is  very 
pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought.  And 
so  walked  all  up  and  down  the  house 
above,  and  then  below  into  the  scene 
room,  and  there  sat  down  and  she  gave 
us  fruit ;  and  here  I  read  the  questions 
to  Knipp,  while  she  answered  me  through 
all  her  part  of  T/ora*  s  Tigarys  which  she 
acted  to-day.  But,  Lord,  to  see  how  they 
were  both  painted  would  make  a  man 
mad,  and  did  make  me  loath  them  ;  and 
what  base  company  of  men  comes  among 
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them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk,  and  how 
poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,  and  yet  what 
a  show  they  make  on  the  stage  by  can¬ 
dlelight  is  very  observable.  But  to  see 
how  Nell  cursed  for  having  so  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  pit  was  pretty.” 

And  her  attraction  continuing,  the 
position  which  Lord  Buckhurst  had  held 
towards  her  was  consecutively  taken  by 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  and 
wittiest  courtiers  of  the  period.  These 
were  Lord  Rochester  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  But  their  characters  be¬ 
ing  notably  fickle,  the  love  they  bore 
her  quickly  waned.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Sir  George  Etherage, 
on  resigning  all  pretensions  to  her  love, 
recommended  her  to  the  notice  of  the 
king.  His  Majesty  had  already  elected 
a  player — Moll  Davis— to  become  his 
mistress,  and  now  looked  with  favorable 
eyes  upon  Nell  Gwynn.  The  occasion 
on  which  she  captivated  the  monarch’s 
susceptible  heart  is  mentioned  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  Downes's  Roscius  Anglicanus. 
At  this  time  the  rival  theatre,  the  Duke’s 
House,  was  affording  considerable  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  fact  that  Nokes  nightly 
appeared  in  an  enormous  hat  when  play¬ 
ing  The  Citizen  Turned  Gentleman.  Dry- 
den,  “  whose  necessities  very  often  made 
him  stoop  to  the  whim  of  the  times,” 
learning  this  fact  resolved  that  the  King’s 
House  should  surpass  its  rival  by  at¬ 
tempting  a  more  daring  eccentricity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  caused  a  hat  to  be  made, 
the  leaf  of  which  was  as  extensive  as  the 
circumference  of  a  coach  wheel,  that 
Nell  might  wear  it  nightly  in  speaking 
the  epilogue  to  one  of  his  plays.  This 
oddity  we  are  assured  convulsed  the 
house,  and  so  delighted  the  king  that 
when  the  play  terminated  he  went  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  and  requested  Nell  might 
accompany  him  in  his  coach  to  White¬ 
hall.  It  is  quite  certain  before  the  year 
1667  had  ended  she  had  been  several 
times  invited  by  his  Majesty  to  the  pial- 
ace.  Though  she  became  in  consequence 
a  person  of  consideration,  she  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  delight  the  town  by  her  spright¬ 
ly  humor  and  graceful  acting.  How¬ 
ever,  it  happened  on  May  8th,  1670,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son  at  her  lodgings  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  shortly  after  which 
she  retired  forever  from  the  stage. 

Bishop  Burnet  states  that  on  her  first 
acquaintance  with  the  king,  Nell  re¬ 


quested  a  settlement  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  his  majesty  re¬ 
fused,  though  in  less  than  four  years 
he  lavished  as  much  as  sixty  thousand 
pounds  upon  ”  the  wildest  and  indis- 
creetest  creature  that  ever  was  in  a 
court.”  This  sum,  however,  falls  far 
short  of  the  amount  Charles  subsequent¬ 
ly  squandered  on  his  new  favorite  ;  for, 
according  to  an  account  the  writer  re¬ 
cently  discovered  among  the  Duke  of 
Leeds’s  pap>ers,  16,041/.  15X.  (sd.  was 
paid  her  out  of  the  royal  treasury  be¬ 
tween  March  27th,  1676,  and  March 
14th,  1679. 

Having  presented  the  monarch  with  a 
son,  she  henceforth  took  rank  amongst 
his  well  approved  mistresses.  She  was 
therefore  styled  Madam  Ellen,  provided 
with  a  liberal  allowance,  presented  with 
a  handsome  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  not 
far  removed  from  the  court,  overlooking 
a  fair  vista  of  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
finally  appointed  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  privy  chamber  to  the  queen.  Moll 
Davis  having  now  fallen  in  royal  esteem, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  being  re¬ 
moved  from  court,  Nell  Gwynn’ s  as¬ 
cendency  over  his  Majesty  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  Her  merry  wit  amused,  her 
musical  laughter  delighted,  and  her  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity  satisfied  the  king.  In 
familiar  discourse  he  habitually  called 
her  Nelly  ;  and  she  mindful  of  her  con¬ 
quests  over  Charles  Hart,  and  Charles 
Lord  Buckhurst,  styled  his  Majesty, 
Charles  III.  Prudent  and  virtuous  John 
Evelyn  records  his  sorrow  at  seeing  one 
pleasant  summer  day  ”  this  impudent 
comedian  looking  out  of  her  garden  on 
a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  his 
Majesty  standing  on  the  green  walk  un¬ 
der  it,'^’  whilst  they  engaged  in  pleasant 
conversation.  But  his  regret  must  have 
been  more  poignant  when  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  learned  she  formed  one  of  the  brill¬ 
iant  company  of  titled  courtesans  and 
profligate  courtiers  who  surrounded  the 
luxurious  supper  table  of  the  king  ;  who 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  love,  wine,  and 
wit,  forgot  the  world  beside. 

Bu^  of  the  women  whom  he  delighted 
to  honor  none  had  his  interests  closer 
to  heart  than  she  ;  and  the  freedom  of 
manner  and  liberty  of  speech  permitted 
her,  were  frequently  used  in  advising 
him.  It  is  related  that  one  day  when 
Charles  had  left  his  council  after  hearing 
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many  unpleasant  speeches,  and  witness¬ 
ing  considerable  strife,  he  sought  the 
player  that  her  humor  might  banish 
care.  “  Ah,  Nell,”  said  he  wearily, 
flinging  himself  on  some  cushions  at  her 
feet,  ”  what  shall  I  do  to  please  the 
people  of  England — I  am  tom  to  pieces 
by  their  clamors  ?’ '  She  regarded  him 
with  a  serious  air  and  made  answer  : 
“  There  is  one  way  by  which  you  can 
satisfy  them.”  He  looked  at  her 
keenly.  ”  Oddsfish,  tell  me  what  it 
is,”  he  said  eagerly.  “  Why,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  ”  dismiss  your  mistresses  and 
mind  your  business,  and  all  England 
will  rejoice.”  Hearing  which  Charles 
laughed  and  pinched  her  pretty  cheeks. 
But  she.  loving  him  well,  regretted  his 
sacrifice  of  duty  in  search  of  pleasure, 
and  again  ventured  to  reprove  him.  It 
happened  the  council  sat  one  day  impa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  his  Majesty’s  presence, 
that  matters  of  importance  to  the  nation 
might  be  discussed.  And  Charles  indo¬ 
lently  refusing  to  join  them,  a  noble  lord 
made  complaint  to  Nell,  who  promptly 
laid  a  wager  the  king  would  attend  them 
presently.  Therefore  she  sent  in  haste 
for  Killigrew,  who  loved  a  joke  no  less 
than  she  ;  and  having  consulted  with 
him  for  some  time,  she  betook  herself  to 
the  royal  presence  to  await  the  results 
of  her  scheme.  Presently  the  sounds  of 
hasty  footsteps  were  heard  without  the 
king’s  apartments,  and  immediately  Kil¬ 
ligrew  entered,  heavily  booted  and  other¬ 
wise  equipped  for  a  long  journey.  See¬ 
ing  his  attire  and  noting  his  disorder, 
Charles  asked  where  he  was  going.  ”  As 
fast  as  I  can  to  hell,”  replied  Killigrew. 
‘‘Why  with  such  speed  to  hell?”  in¬ 
quired  the  monarch  ‘‘That  I  may 
fetch  Oliver  Cromwell  thence,”  answered 
Killigrew,  “  for  he  will  have  some  care 
for  the  nation,  and  your  Majesty  takes 
none,”  saying  which  he  strode  rapidly 
from  the  room.  The  good-natured 
Charles  laughed  heartily  ;  but  the  joke 
worked  its  effect.  Yawning  wearily  he 
took  his  slow  way  to  the  council  cham¬ 
ber,  and  Nell  Gwynn  won  her  wager. 

A  short  time  after  this  occurrence  it 
became  customary  for  the  monarch  and 
some  of  his  courtiers  to  seek  adventure 
in  taverns  and  gay  houses  in  the  city, 
disguised  as  private  gentlemen.  This 
habit  giving  much  uneasiness  to  Nell, 
she  resolved  to  teach  his  Majesty  a 


lesson.  Therefore  she  instructed  a  few 
trusty  friends,  who  were  to  accompany 
him  on  a  certain  night,  how  they  should 
act.  And  in  due  time  the  merry  king 
and  his  jovial  companions,  quietly  leav¬ 
ing  the  palace,  directed  their  steps 
toward  a  tavern  famous  for  diversion. 
Here  they  encountered  a  company  of 
roystering  sparks  and  ladies  of  pleasure, 
drinking  wine,  interchanging  wit,  and 
freely  enjoying  themselves.  And  one 
of  the  king’s  friends  finding  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  address  the  lady  whom  Charles 
specially  favored,  told  her  she  must  ab¬ 
stract  all  the  money  from  that  gentle¬ 
man's  pockets  without  his  knowledge, 
and  if  discovered  she  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  punishment,  as  he 
would  bear  the  burden  of  his  wrath, 
and  explain  the  object  of  his  joke.  Fur¬ 
thermore  he  bade  her  immediately  leave 
the  house  when  she  had  secured  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  gold.  And  she,  consenting, 
in  due  time  took  the  king’s  money  un¬ 
observed  ;  and  the  courtier  joining  his 
friends,  they  all  slipped  from  the  house. 
For  some  time  Charles  awaited  them, 
but  night  advancing  and  they  not  return¬ 
ing,  he  rose  to  pay  his  reckoning  and  de¬ 
part.  Then  he  discovered  his  money 
was  gone,  seeing  which  the  tavern  keeper 
soundly  abused  him  for  taking  an  hon¬ 
est  man’s  share  with  intention  to  de¬ 
fraud  him.  Charles  explained  his  gold 
had  been  filched  from  him,  and  promised 
payment  in  full  next  morning  ;  but  the 
fellow  swore  he  would  not  be  cheated 
by  such  pretences,  and  he  who  had 
drunk  his  wine  should  not  stir  from  the 
house  until  he  had  discharged  his  reck¬ 
oning.  The  more  his  Majesty  sought 
to  pacify  him,  the  more  insolent  the 
fellow  became.  And  Charles  knowing 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  discover 
himself,  resolved  on  maintaining  his  dis¬ 
guise.  Therefore  fortunately  bethink¬ 
ing  of  a  ring  he  wore  of  great  value,  he 
took  it  from  his  finger  and  offered  it  as 
a  pledge.  But  his  creditor  declared  he 
had  been  defrauded  by  sham  jewelry 
before,  and  would  not  accept  it  now.  , 
Then  Charles  begged  he  would  carry  it 
to  a  jeweller  and  have  his  opinion  on  its 
value.  To  this  the  tavern  keeper,  after 
some  persuasion,  consented,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  to  a  goldsmith  close  uy,  asked  if  the 
bauble  would  defray  the  cost  of  a  few 
bottles  of  wine.  The  jeweller  regarded 
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it  with  surprise,  and  his  questioner  with 
disgust.  “  Why,  fellow,”  said  he, 
**  there  is  but  one  man  in  England  who 
wears  so  priceless  a  stone.”  Then  in¬ 
quiring  what  manner  of  man  was  he 
who  gave  it,  the  other  replied,  ”  a  tall, 
black,  ugly-looking  fellow.”  Hearing 
this  the  goldsmith  speedily  pul  on  his 
hat,  hastened  to  the  tavern,  and  finding 
the  king  there  as  he  expected,  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  restored  the 
ring.  A  light  now  dawning  on  the 
landlord’s  brain,  he  was  covered  with 
dread  and  confusion,  and  knelt  before 
his  Majesty ;  but  Charles  bade  him 
arise,  and  jestingly  asked  if  the  bauble 
would  defray  the  price  of  another  bottle. 
Leaving  him  and  the  honest  goldsmith 
to  discuss  this,  he  returned  to  White¬ 
hall  and  sought  such  adventures  no 
more. 

Nell  Gwynn’s  growing  ascendency 
over  the  monarch  sorely  troubled  his 
French  mistress,  whom  he  had  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Proud  of  her 
claims  of  long  descent,  her  grace  looked 
with  scorn  upon  one  whose  ignoble  ori¬ 
gin,  she  considered,  unfitted  her  for  the 
position  of  a  royal  favorite.  Therefore 
a  bitter  feud  sprung  up  between  those 
ladies  of  pleasure  which  frequently  dis¬ 
turbed  the  court  and  invariably  amused 
the  courtiers.  The  hauteur  of  the 
duchess  was  met  with  ridicule  by  the 
player.  Indeed  Nell  seldom  lost  an  op- 
I)ortunity  of  mortifying  her  rival,  and 
the  device  she  on  one  occasion  employed 
towards  this  end  diverted  the  king  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  One  day  news  reached  Eng¬ 
land  that  a  French  prince  and  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  had  died.  The  duchess, 
who  was  exceedingly  vain-glorious  of 
her  connection  with  royalty  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  immediately  went 
into  mourning  for  the  deceased  prince. 
The  day  following  that  on  which  she 
made  her  appearance  in  sombre  attire, 
the  court  was  astonished  at  seeing  Nell 
likewise  dressed  in  black.  Surprised  at 
her  appearance,  the  king,  in  presence 
,  of  the  duchess,  asked  whom  she 
mourned.  “Ah,”  she  replied,  sadly, 
“  has  not  your  Majesty  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  dear  Cham  of  Tartary  ?” 
“And  pray,”  said  Charles,  “  what  re¬ 
lation  did  you  bear  him  ?”  “  Exactly 

the  same,”  she  answered,  “  as  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  bore  the  French 


Prince.”  At  this  speech  her  grace 
flounced  indignantly  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  whilst  Nell’s  rippling  laughter 
rung  in  her  ears. 

But  though  her  humor  enabled  her  to 
triumph  over  the  duchess  in  personal 
encounters  she  was  mortified  that  her 
grace’s  son  had  been  ennobled,  whilst 
her  boy  was  nameless.  The  king  had 
frequently  promised  to  create  him  a 
peer,  but  had  never  fulfilled  his  word. 
At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Nell  re-' 
solved  forcibly  to  remind  Charles  of  his 
promise.  Therefore  when  he  paid  her 
his  daily  visit  he  found  the  young 
mother  playing  with  her  son.  And  pres¬ 
ently  setting  him  down,  the  lad  pattered 
about  the  room,  when  she  cried  out, 
“  Come  here,  you  little  bastard !” 
“  Oddsfish,  Nell,  don’t  call  him  such  a 
name,”  said  the  king.  “  Alas,  your 
Majesty,”  she  made  answer,  “he  has 
no  other."  The  monarch  accepted  the 
hint,  and  on  leaving  her  gave  orders 
that  a  patent  of  nobility  should  be  made 
ready  creating  Charles  Beauclerk,  son 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  Baron  of  Head- 
ington  and  Earl  of  Burford.  This 
creation  passed  the  great  seal  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27th,  1676.  About  seven  years 
later,  on  January  loth,  1684,  the  young 
earl  was  furthermore  ennobled  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  heiress  of  the  twentieth 
and  last  Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  less  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  her  son’s  creation  as  Earl  of  Burford, 
it  was  the  king’s  good  will  and  pleasure 
to  issue  an  order  requesting  that  the 
commissioners  of  his  treasury  should 
“  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  Eleanor 
Gwynn  or  her  assignes  the  annuity  or 
yearly  summe  of  five  thousand  pounds 
dureing  our  pleasure,  for  and  towards 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  herselfe 
and  Charles  Earle  of  Burford,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  her,  the  said  Eleanor  Gwyn, 
quarterly,  att  the  foure  most  usual! 
feasts  in  the  year  by  equall  porcions,  the 
first  payment  to  l^gin  from  the  Feast 
of  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord  God  last.  One 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Seaventy 
Eight.  And  these  Our  Letters  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  on 
that  behalfe.  Given  under  our  Privy 
Seale  at  Our  Pallace  of  Westminster  the 
Eleventh  day  of  June  in  the  One  and 
Thirtith  yeare  of  our  Reigne”  (1679). 
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Moreover  his  Majesty  presented  her  with 
a  mansion  at  Chelsea,  and  a  summer 
residence  known  as  Burford  House  at 
Windsor. 

In  1671  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  the 
exceeding  grief  of  the  king.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  monarch’s  life  Nell 
Gwynn  indulged  in  great  luxury  and 
magnificence.  Attired  in  rich  velvets, 
rare  satins,  and  costly  jewels,  she  fre¬ 
quented  the  royal  drawing-rooms,  where 
she  interchanged  repartee  with  the  gal¬ 
lants,  and  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming 
tables  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine  and 
Lady  Cavendish.  Moreover,  her  so¬ 
ciety  was  sought  by  noble  courtiers,  and 
her  patronage  courted  by  poets,  play¬ 
wrights,  and  romancists.  Duffet  dedi¬ 
cated  bis  comedy  The  Spanish  Hogue, 
Whitcombe  his  volume  Janua  Divorum, 
or  the  Lives  and  Histories  of  the  Heathen 
Gods,  and  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  her  play. 
The  Feign  d  Cur  titans,  or  a  Night's 
Intrigue,  to  Nell,  who  could  not  write 
her  name  to  save  her  head.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Mrs.  Behn  addresses  her 
is  not  only  laudatory  but  blasphemous  ; 
as  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which 
sycophancy  can  descend,  it  is  worth 
quoting  in  part  : 

“  Your  permission.  Madam,”  says 
Aphra  Behn,  ”  has  enlightened  me,  and 
I  with  shame  look  back  on  my  past 
ignorance,  which  suffered  me  not  to  pay 
an  Adoration  long  since  where  there  was 
so  very  much  due ;  yet  even  now, 
though  secure  in  my  opinion,  1  make 
this  Sacrifice  with  infinite  fear  and 
trembling,  well  knowing  that  so  excel¬ 
lent  and  perfect  a  creature  as  yourself 
dilfers  only  from  the  Divine  powers  in 
this  :  the  offerings  made  to  you  ought 
to  be  worthy  of  you,  whilst  they  accept 
the  will  alone.  And  how.  Madam, 
would  your  altars  be  loaded,  if,  like 
Heaven,  you  gave  permission  to  all  that 
had  a  will  and  desire  to  approach  them, 
who  now  at  distance  can  only  wish  and 
admire,  which  all  mankinde  agreed  to 
do,  as  if.  Madam,  you  alone  had  the 
pattent  from  Heaven  to  engross  all 
hearts.”  This  is  excellent  of  its  kind, 
but  what  follows  is  not  less  amusing. 
“Besides,”  continues  Mrs.  Behn,  "all 
the  charms,  and  attractions,  and  powers 
of  your  sex,  you  have  beauties  peculiar 
to  yourself,  an  eternal  sweetness,  youth. 


and  ayr,  which  never  dwelt  in  any  face 
but  yours.  So  natural  and  so  fitted  are 
all  your  charms  and  excellencies  to  one 
another,  so  entirely  designed  and  created 
to  make  up  in  you  alone  the  most  per¬ 
fect  lovely  thing  in  the  world,  you  never 
appear  but  you  glad  the  hearts  of  all,  as 
if  you  were  made  on  purpose  to  put  the 
whole  world  into  good  humour  when¬ 
ever  you  looked  abroad.  And  when  you 
speak  men  crowd  to  listen  with  that 
awfull  reverence  as  to  Holy  Oracles  or 
Divine  Prophesies,  and  bear  away  the 
precious  words  to  tell  at  home  to  all  the 
attentive  family,  the  graceful  things  you 
uttered  and  cry.  But  oh  !  she  spoke 
with  such  an  ayr  so  gay,  that  half  the 
beauty’s  lost  in  the  repetition.” 

And  so,  flattered,  courted,  and  hon¬ 
ored,  her  life  sped  gayly  forward  until 
one  sad  day  in  February,  1685,  when 
dreadful  rumors  spread  throughout  the 
palace,  that  his  Majesty  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  stricken  and  drew  nigh  unto  death. 
Then  these  women  in  whose  company 
he  had  found  over-much  pleasure  were 
no  longer  admitted  to  his  presence. 
But  Nell’s  voice  sobbing  woefully  in  an 
adjacent  apartment  broke  the  silence  of 
that  darkened  chamber  where  the  mystic 
presence  already  bided.  Nor  did  he 
who  loved  her  in  the  past,  forget  her  in 
the  present ;  for,  turning  to  his  brother, 
he  besought  him  saying,  “  Let  not  poor 
Nelly  starve.”  Soon  after  the  end 
came  and  she  was  left  alone.  But  his 
Majesty's  dying  request  was  faithfully 
and  literally  obeyed  by  King  James. 
Between  him  and  Nell  an  honest  friend¬ 
ship  had  been  long  established  :  begot¬ 
ten  on  his  side  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  never  meddled  in  political  affairs, 
and  on  her  part  because  of  the  affection 
Charles  bore  his  brother.  Therefore 
the  new  king  remembered  her.  Even 
whilst  the  merry  monarch  lived  she  had 
known  temporary  difficulties.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  she  caused  to  be  written  in  April, 
1684,  to  Madam  Jennings  “over against 
the  Tub  Tavern  in  Jermyn  Street,” 
ordering  “gold  stuffe”  and  a  mantle 
lined  with  “  musk  colour  sattin,”  she  al¬ 
ludes  to  her  plate  being  pledged.  But 
soon  after  his  demise  she  was  encum¬ 
bered  by  debt ;  when,  as  may  be  learned 
front  the  Secret  Service  Expenses  of 
Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  gave  729/.  2S.  id.  to  Richard 
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Graham,  Esq.  "  to  be  paid  by  him  over  his  memory  and  working  deeds  of  char- 
to  several  tradesmen,  creditors  of  Mrs.  ity.  It  has  been  stated  that  owing  to  a 
Ellen  Gwynne,  in  satisfaction  for  their  suggestion  of  hers  the  merry  monarch 
debts,  for  which  the  said  Ellen  stood  out-  founded  the  Chelsea  Royal  Hospital  for 
lawed.”  A  letter  not  heretofore  print-  aged  and  disabled  soldiers,  but  the  truth 
ed,  thanking  his  Majesty  for  this  gift,  of  this  has  not  been  authenticated.  That 
has  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  she  was  charitable  her  last  will  proves. 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  This  was  made  in  July,  1687.  **  In  hope 
runs  as  follows of  a  joyful  resurrection,"  it  states,  "  I 
"  The  world  is  not  capable  of  giving  do  recommend  myself  whence  I  came, 
me  a  greater  joy  and  happyness  than  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
your  Majesty’s  favour:  not  as  you  are  God,  and  my  body  unto  the  earth  to 
king  and  soe  have  it  in  your  power  to  bq  decently  buried,  at  the  discretion  of 
doe  me  good,  having  never  loved  your  my  executors."  Her  property  she  be- 
brother  and  yourself  upon  that  account,  queathed  to  her  son  and  his  heirs  ;  de¬ 
but  as  to  your  persons.  Had  he  lived  sired  that  Dr.  Tenison  might  preach  her 
hee  told  me  before  he  dyed  that  the  funeral  sermon,  that  a  decent  pulpit 
world  should  see  by  what  hee  did  for  cloth  and  cushion  be  given  to  the  church 
me  that  he  had  both  love  and  value  for  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  :  and  that 
me.  He  was  my  friend  and  alowed  me  one  hundred  pounds  might  be  distrib- 
to  tell  him  all  my  troubles  and  did  like  uted  to  the  poor  in  the  parishes  of  West- 
a  friend  advise  me  and  told  me  who  minster,  St.  Martin’s,  and  St.  James’s, 
was  my  friend  and  who  was  not.  "That  for  showing  my  charity,”  she 

"  The  honour  your  Majesty  has  done  adds  in  a  codicil,  "  to  those  who  differ 
me  by  Mr.  Graham  has  given  me  great  from  me  in  religion,  I  desire  that  fifty 
comfort,  not  by  the  present  you  sent  me  pounds  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
to  relieve  me  out  of  the  last  extremity,  Tenison  and  Mr.  Warner,  who,  taking 
but  by  the  kind  expressions  he  made  me  to  them  any  two  persons  of  the  Roman 
from  you,  of  ‘  your  kindness  to  me  :  ’  Catholic  religion,  may  dispose  of  it  for 
which  to  me  is  above  all  things  in  this  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  religion  in¬ 
world,  having,  God  knows,  never  loved  habiting  the  parish  of  St.  James." 
your  brother  or  yourself  interested  by  all  Four  months  after  the  date  of  this 
you  do  for  me.  It  is  my  resolution  never  will  she  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
to  have  any  interest  but  yours,  and  as  from  which  she  speedily  died,  being  in 
long  as  I  live  to  serve  you,  and  when  I  her  thirty-eighth  year.  Colley  Cibber 
dye  to  dye  praying  for  you."  assures  us  he  was  informed  on  unques- 

The  same  year  in  which  he  paid  her  tionable  authority  "  her  repentance  in 
debts,  James  likewise  presented  her  with  her  last  hours  appeared  in  all  the  con- 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  ;  and  trite  symptoms  of  Christian  sincerity.’’ 
two  years  later  an  item  in  the  Secret  Ser-  And  so,  on  November  17th,  1687,  this 
vice  Expenses  states,  “  To  Sir  Stephen  sometime  merry  player,  witty  woriian. 
Fox,  for  so  much  by  him  paid  to  Sir  and  royal  favorite  was  laid  to  rest  in  St. 
Robert  Clayton,  in  full  of  3,774/*  2s.  bd.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  Her  funeral 
for  redeeming  the  mortgage  of  Bestwood  was  conducted  with  considerable  pomp, 
Parke,  made  to  Sir  John  Masters,  to  set-  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
tie  the  same  upon  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwynne  five  pounds,  and  a  notable  sermon  in 
for  life,  land  after  her  death  upon  the  praise  of  her  virtues  was  delivered  by 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  his  issue  male.  Dr.  Tenison,  who  afterwards  became 
with  the  reversion  in  the  Crowne.”  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — English 

From  the  time  of  Charles’s  death  she  Illustrated  Magazine. 
lived  in  retirement,  keeping  faithful  to 
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The  fascination  which  Mr.  Labou-  as  well  as  over  that  particular  class  of 
chere’s  s|>eeches  seems  to  exert  over  the  thorough-going  Radicals  who  might  al- 
mind  of  the  reading  public  in  general,  most  be  called  the  "  Mountain,"  if  there 
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were  any  Mountain  possible  in  English  but  like  all  merely  impertinent  things, 
politics,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  is  simply  annoying,  yet  even  such  levity 
present  day,  at  all  events,  levity  is  likely  — stupid  levity — is  not  so  offensive  as 
to  be  regarded  with  positive  favor.  We  the  often  preposterous  self-importance 
will  make  an  admission.  Perhaps  it  is  of  selfish  and  narrow-minded  vulgarity, 
not  unnatural  that  during  the  popularity,  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  levity 
and  even  the  ascendency,  of  so  very  can  claim  any  of  the  praise  of  genuine 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  a  mind  as  Mr.  humility,  for  levity  only  makes  light  of 
Gladstone’s,  there  should  be  a  certain  self  because  it  makes  light  of  every- 
reaction  felt  in  the  political  arena,  where  thing  ;  but  even  to  make  light  of  every- 
that  ascendency  chiefly  predominates  in  thing  equally,  is  better  than  to  be  ab- 
favor  of  the  quality  which  is  in  the  most  sorbed  in  one  thing  only,  and  that  the 
piquant  contrast  to  that. earnestness  and  most  insignificant  thing  of  all, — one’s 
enthusiasm.  Otherwise  levity  is  not  in  own  self-interest.  Levity  is  a  sort  of 
much  request  in  any  section  of  English  thistle-down  ;  it  floats  everywhere,  and 
society,  English  selfishness  itself  being  everywhere  plants  the  germs  of  a  prickly 
too  deeply  and  seriously  bent  upon  se-  and  forbidding  weed.  But  though  noth- 
curing  its  own  ends,  to  underrate,  either  ing  shows  more  fecundity  and  more  ap- 
to  itself  or  to  anybody  else,  the  vast  im-  titude  for  wasting  all  the  moral  riches  of 
portance  it  attaches  to  gaining  them.  Nature  than  levity,  at  least  it  is  not 
Indeed,  the  attenuating  circumstance  guilty  of  that  strenuous  attachment  to 
which  sometimes  almost  makes  one  in-  its  own  demerits  which  distinguishes  the 
dined  to  treat  levity  with  comparative  more  malignant  forms  of  selfish  pride, 
favor,  is  that  at  least  light-minded  peo-  Perhaps,  even,  it  might  not  be  too 
pie  cannot  and  do  not  claim  for  con-  much  to  say  that  the  best  and  highest 
spicuously  and  vulgarly  selfish  consider-  natures  ought  to  be  capable  of  a  certain 
ations  that  overpowering  importance  levity  in  dealing  with  what  is,  relatively 
which  men  of  gravity  who  are  without  at  all  events,  insignificant  in  relation  to 
humor  and  also  without  any  noble  en-  the  greater  ends  of  life.  All  true  humor 
thusiasm  sometimes  appear  to  attach  to  implies  a  capacity  for  levity  in  dealing 
them.  One  cannot  imagine  Mr.  La-  with  what  is  intrinsically  light ;  it  is 
bouchere  suggesting  that  the  world  was  only  priggish  earnestness  which  is  al- 
out  of  joint,  just  because  he  was  in  dan-  ways  on  stilts,  and  cannot  treat  even 
ger  of  ruin.  He  would,  we  may  sup-  triffes  as  if  they  were  trifles.  The  reason 
pose,  treat  even  his  own  ruin  with  the  levity  is  sometimes  so  p>opular  in  society 
same  light  air  with  which  he  would  treat  is  not  that  average  men  really  like  to 
the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  see  life  belittled  and  made  trivial,  but 
ruin  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  True  that  a  certain  lightness  in  dealing  with 
levity  is  obliged  by  the  very  law  of  its  what  is  light,  is  a  good  guarantee  against 
being  to  make  light  even  of  itself  ;  and  that  habit  of  laying  an  equal  stress  on 
to  those  who  are  sick  of  the  dismal  faces  every  assertion  which  is  so  fatal  to  true 
which  selfish  wealth  makes  at  the  pros-  discrimination,  and  even  to  true  earnest- 
pect  of  even  the  slightest  danger  either  ness.  When  once  we  are  quite  sure  that 
to  its  property  or  to  its  amour  propre,  a  man  or  a  woman  does  not  think  the 
levity  is  almost  tolerable,  at  least  if  it  world  likely  to  go  to  ruin  only  because 
honestly  treats  its  own  interests  with  the  a  customary  practice  or  institution  has 
same  scorn  with  which  it  treats  the  in-  disappeared,  we  are  ready  to  appreciate 
terests  of  others.  When  Bertie  Stan-  that  man’s  or  that  woman’s  earnestness 
hope  threw  into  his  conversation  with  in  relation  to  any  practice  or  institution 
the  Bishop  of  Barchester  so  light  a  scorn  to  which  earnestness  is  really  appropri- 
as  to  ask,  “  Do  they  often  move  you,  ate.  Levity,  of  course,  properly  means 
Bishop  ?”  and  intimated  that  he  had  at  only  the  habit  of  treating  lightly  that 
one  time  thought  of  being  a  Bishop  him-  which  is  serious  ;  and  it  is  not  levity  at 
self,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  all  which  treats  lightly  only  that  which 
satisfaction  in  the  blow  struck  at  unreal  is  trivial.  But  still,  what  is  serious  and 
pomposity  ;  and  though  any  kind  of  what  is  trivial  being  matters  on  which 
levity  which  is  not  witty  and  self-pos-  judgments  differ,  and  to  some  extent 
sessed  never  gives  us  this  satisfaction,  rightly  differ  in  the  case  of  different 
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characters  and  circumstances,  it  is  al*  ed  out  of  selfishness,  or  purified  from 
ways  a  step  gained  for  the  appreciation  passion  ;  but  for  true  levity,  which  finds 
of  true  earnestness  to  know  that  there  nothing  in  life  worth  a  great  effort, 
were  things  about  which  no  deep  con*  which  recognizes  nothing  that  can  wound 
cem  was  expressed,  especially  if  these  deep,  nothing  that  can  greatly  elate, 
were  things  which  affected  the  private  nothing  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  grati* 
interests  of  the  man  who  showed  the  tude,  nothing  that  can  bow  it  in  despair, 
unconcern.  Men  who  are  equally  sol-  nothing  that  can  string  it  up  to  high  en* 
emn  on  every  subject,  are  hardly  capable  durance,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely 
of  true  earnestness  on  any.  Indeed,  no  cure.  Indeed,  there  would  be  more 
though  we  do  not  attribute  levity  to  a  prospect  of  developing  an  immortal  soul 
pompous  ass,  it  is  not  because  his  self*  in  a  moth,  than  in  a  being  who,  having 
importance  is  in  any  respects  better  than  been  introduced  to  all  the  changes  and 
levity,  but  because  levity  implies  at  least  chances  of  this  human  lot,  finds  in  them 
more  mobility  of  mind  than  self-impor-  occasion  only  for  giddiness  of  mind  and 
tance,  in  its  ridiculous  eagerness,  can  fickleness  of  heart,  for  joking,  laughing, 
ever  attain  to.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  idling,  gossiping,  and  ringing  the 
too  much  of  what  is  trivial,  as  it  is  to  changes  on  empty  excitements  and  emp- 
make  too  little  of  what  is  important,  and  tier  disappointments.  Perhaps  levity  is 
the  former  is  very  much  the  commoner  almost  the  only  state  of  mind  of  which 
vice  of  the  two, — at  all  events  in  this  one  may  say  that  it  does  not  seem  even 
country,  where  life  is  taken  almost  as  to  afford  the  materials  of  growth.  Sin 
seriously  even  by  the  most  gross  and  may  bring  repentance,  crime  may  bring 
selfish  beings,  as  it  is  by  the  spiritual  suffering  by  which  even  a  light  nature 
enthusiasts  who  sacrifice  their  life  to  may  be  condensed  into  something  strong 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  ends.  For  and  significant,  and  in  such  repentance 
one  person  whose  character  comes  to  or  such  suffering  there  is  the  possibility 
grief  from  genuine  indifference  to  great  of  strength.  But  levity  too  great  for 
ends,  there  are  probably  ten  whose  any  anguish  of  repentance  or  any  im* 
character  comes  to  grief  from  selfish  pulse  to  crime,  levity  which,  if  it  is  in* 
and  ruinous  eagerness  for  small  ends.  telligent  at  all,  bases  itself  upon  a  theory 
Still,  after  admitting  that  levity  is  un*  of  cynicism,  and  if  it  is  not,  wastes  itself 
English,  and  a  comparatively  uncommon  away  in  ever-dwindling  pleasures,  seems 
sort  of  vice  in  this  country,  it  must  be  to  lead  nowhere,  to  be  incapable  alike  of 
admitted  also  that  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  intense  joy  or  intense  grief,  of  triumph 
forms  of  moral  evil,  the  least  likely  to  or  of  shame,  of  anything  better  than  a 
be  overcome.  A  very  common  form  of  thrill  of  agreeable  surprise  on  the  one 
warning  addressed  some  fifty  years  ago  hand,  or  a  thrill  of  disagreeable  mortifi* 
to  children  who  professed  that  they  did  cation  on  the  other.  Yet  certainly,  un* 
not  care  for  anything  for  which  it  was  English  as  levity  is,  it  is  less  un-English 
desirable  that  they  should  care,  was  than  it  used  to  be,  because  every  sue* 
“‘Don’t  care’  comes  to  the  gallows."  ceeding  age  appears  to  imply  a  more 
On  the  whole,  that  was  hardly  accurate,  common  and  more  extended  dissipation 
“  Don't  care’’ comes  to  the  Bankruptcy  of  men’s  natures  among  a  variety  of 
Court  much  oftener  than  to  the  gallows,  energies  and  pleasures,  and  all  such  dis* 
"  Don’t  care,’’  when  it  is  genuine,  is  sipation  tends  to  the  characteristic  tern* 
hardly  up  to  the  commission  of  a  great  perament  which  breeds  levity, — the  tern- 
crime.  It  does  not  care  enough  for  any  perament  which  delight  in  everything  by 
human  end  to  commit  the  sort  of  crimes  turns,  and  in  nothing  long,  which  sub- 
by  which  life  is  forfeited.  Still,  though  stitutes  many  acquaintances  for  a  few 
“  don’t  care’’  does  not  very  often  come  friendships,  many  hobbies  for  a  few 
to  the  gallows,  it  attains  seldomer  to  studies,  many  philanthropies  for  a  few 
anything  great  and  good  than  any  other  affections,  many  emotions  for  a  few  pas- 
form  of  human  defect.  A  man  may  be  sions,  and  many  enthusiasms  for  one  re¬ 
educated  out  of  narrowness,  or  chasten*  ligion. — Spectator. 
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At  the  present  day  many  different 
shows  of  skill  before  a  critical  audience, 
whether  for  the  sake  of  honorable  dis¬ 
tinction  only  or  for  more  intrinsically 
valuable  prizes,  are  called  tournaments, 
and  with  a  certain  etymological  right,  it 
must  be  owned,  although  the  functions 
are  often  extra-pacific.  Thus  we  are 
now  familiar  with  such  terms  as  lawn- 
tennis,  angling,  skating,  or  even  chess 
tournaments,  the  main  necessary  being 
the  presence  of  a  specially  gathered 
"  gallery.”  In  this  respect  it  is  some¬ 
what  curious  that  the  term  should  not 
have  been  applied  to  such  more  essen¬ 
tially  manly  competitions  as  assaults-at- 
arms,  steeplechases,  or  polo  matches. 

There  would  be  an  ample  field  for 
critical  inquiries  into  the  different  man¬ 
ners  in  which  those  leading,  albeit  an¬ 
tagonistic,  tendencies  of  the  healthy 
mind,  destructive  combativeness  and 
love  of  approbation  and  splendor,  have 
combined  themselves  under  different 
social  conditions.  That  the  main  idea 
of  a  tournament  is  of  all  ages  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  writers 
who  discussed  that  topic  in  days  when  a 
good  performance  in  the  lists  was  still 
thought  to  be  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
worth.  But,  like  many  historians  of  a 
somewhat  cognate  subject,  heraldry, 
who  cannot  refrain  from  tracing  the 
origin  of  their  science  in  an  unbroken 
chain  to  classical  days,  those  expound¬ 
ers  of  the  noble  arts  of  chivalry  want  to 
prove  too  much  when  they  claim  the  di¬ 
rect  affiliation  of  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  fights  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres 
to  mediaeval  tournaments.  To  quote 
only  one  author,  but  one  who  on  that 
subject  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  opinions  of  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors  at  a  time  when  chivalry,  although 
much  talked  about,  was  already  a  thing 
of  the  past,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Sieur  Vulson  de  la  Colombi^re,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  formidable  work  intituled 
y^ray  TMatre  tf  Honneur  et  de  Cheval- 
erie,  dedicated  in  1648  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  which  presided  at  the  sacred 
groves  of  Olympia,  on  the  arena  of  the 
Colossaeum,  animated  the  tiltyards  of 
Nbw  Sxrixs.— You  XLIV.,  No.  a 
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Smithfield  or  Westminster  and  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  in  Paris,  and  was  the  same 
as  that  which  nowadays  draws  so  many 
competitors  to  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Many  an  ingenious 
parallel,  however,  might  be  drawn  by  an 
antiquarian  between  the  periodical  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  royal 
tournaments  of  knightly  ages  in  honor 
of  fair  women.  He  might  contrast  the 
notions  of  manly  splendor  as  displayed 
in  classical  times  by  the  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  though  little  adorned,  personal 
beauty  of  the  athlete,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
knight  in  the  lists  on  dress  and  armor  ; 
likewise  the  idealistic  tendency  which 
set  so  much  value  on  the  palm  or  the 
crown  of  olive  received  from  the  temple, 
of  as  little  intrinsic  value  as  the  veil  or 
the  sleeve  conceded  by  some  noble  lady 
as  a  reward  to  vigor  and  valor  ;  lastly, 
the  caste  prejudice  which  in  one  case 
showed  itself  in  the  haughty  exclusion 
of  aught  but  pure  Hellenic  blood  from 
the  stadium,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
brutal  contempt  which  closed  the  lists 
against  all  ignobiles.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Imperial 
Rome,  when  the  gladiator  assumed  a 
positive  and  somewhat  enviable  position 
in  society,  when  freemen,  knights,  and 
senators,  even  emperors  themselves, 
condescended  to  tread  the  arena,  are  in 
some  respects  comparable  to  mediaeval 
tournaments,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  them  into  direct  ancestors. 

No  doubt  all  those  military  exercises 
which  in  our  own  time  admit  of  forming 
a  tournament  can  be  traced  to  mediaeval 
chivalric  performances,  to  which  must 
be  added  practices  born  in  fencing- 
schools  when  the  latter  waxed  in  im¬ 
portance  as  armor  went  out  of  fashion. 
In  later  days  many  of  these  were  greatly 
modified  under  the  influence  of  the 
modern  scientific  methods  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  elab¬ 
orated  in  Italy,  although  they  owe  much 
of  their  subsequent  perfection  to  our  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Eastern  horsemen.  All 
the  so-called  chivalrous  exercises  are  no 
doubt  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  North¬ 
ern  barbarians,  whose  notions  of  heav¬ 
enly  joy  were  centred  in  a  regular  al- 
18 
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ternation  of  raging  fights  and  splendid 
banquets,  handed  down  to  their  de¬ 
scendants  of  Christian  times  that  over¬ 
powering  love  of  strife  and  display  which 
found  in  warlike  pageants  and  extrava¬ 
gant  hospitality  the  most  p>opular  means 
of  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  peace¬ 
able  periods.  Accordingly,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt,  as  many  have  done,  to 
settle  the  date  and  the  precise  spot 
which  saw  the  first  tournaments.  After 
the  last  migration  of  barbarians,  about 
the  birth-time  of  modern  Western  na¬ 
tions,  we  begin  to  hear  everywhere  of 
those  sumptuous  meetings  for  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  martial  proficiency  which  re¬ 
mained  so  long  the  principal  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  mediaeval  pastimes. 

In  the  joust,  or  trial  of  skill  by  single 
combat  i  plaisatue^  lurks  the  ancient 
Germanic  notion  of  courtesy  which 
prompted  a  host  to  honor  a  noble  guest 
by  offering  him  the  op{x>rtunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  prowess  in  fight.  The  judi¬ 
cial  duel,  of  the  same  national  origin, 
is  undoubtedly  father  to  the  joust  d 
outrance,  for  vindication  of  personal 
honor  or  in  proof  of  a  lady’s  perfec¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  chivalry  being,  in  its 
ideal  character  and  its  feudal  working, 
originally  a  Teutonic  institution,  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  tournament, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  mimic 
representation  of  that  chivalrous  war¬ 
fare  which  considered  the  despicable 
unarmored  plebeian  as  beneath  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  element  of  Christianity  being 
paramount,  the  rapid  spreading  of 
knightly  habits  throughout  all  Chris¬ 
tian  realms  popularized  everywhere  the 
knightly  pastimes  of  the  lists,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  necessarily  often  al¬ 
tered  in  different  countries  to  suit  the 
military  habits  of  the  time  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  For  a  long  period,  however,  all 
these  noble  games  remained  subject  to 
one  principal  condition — namely,  the 
wearing  of  more  or  lestf  complete  armor. 
It  would  only  be  by  an  exhaustive  and 
critical  study  of  the  history  of  armor — 
a  study,  by  the  way,  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  yet — that  we  could 
realize  the  true  nature  of  every  one  of 
the  numerous  methods  of  jousting, 
tourneying,  and  fighting  at  the  barriers 
with  sharp  or  blunt  weapons. 

When  the  perfecting  of  the  dastardly 
firearm  began  seriously  to  affect  the 


question  of  armor,  and  gradually  but 
surely  to  reduce  its  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  previous  to  driving  it  out  of  the 
field,  the  old  tournament  being  no  longer 
a  practical  school  of  warfare,  underwent 
curious  modifications,  the  most  notice¬ 
able  of  which  were  the  elaboration  of  a 
much  more  complicated  horsemanship, 
a  greater  importance  attached  to  grace, 
and  a  lighter  kind  of  manual  skill  in  the 
wielding  of  arms.  All  these  innovations 
in  the  military  manners  of  Europe  after 
the  Renaissance  seem  to  have  arisen  in 
the  South,  especially  in  Italy.  From 
the  South  came  the  first  teachers  of 
that  cavalier-like  accomplishment,  riding 
“  the  great  horse,"  likewise  the  cunning 
of  the  nimble  rapier,  as  well  as  those 
inventions  most  fatal  to  the  prestige  of 
ironclad  warriors,  the  pistol  and  the 
musket ;  and  to  Southern  influence  gen¬ 
erally  is  to  be  traced  the  change  from 
the  uncompromising  exercises  of  the 
lists  to  the  elegancies  of  the  carrousel. 
This  change  was  popularly  realized  by 
the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the 
Italian  word  cavalier  for  the  older  one 
of  knight.  Its  extent  can  be  measured 
at  a  glance  by  comparing  the  chivalric 
scenes  delineated  by  Hans  Burgmair 
with  the  pictures  of  early  seventeenth- 
century  tournaments,  after  the  new  Ital¬ 
ian  manner,  which  illustrate  Pistofilo’s 
or  Pluvinel’s  works.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  idea  of  a  competition  in  the 
art  of  presenting  oneself  at  the  barriers 
"  with  the  best  grace”  arising  in  any 
but  an  Italian  head  ;  this  was  a  very 
usual  prize  competed  for  at  a  cavaliers’ 
tournament. 

In  France  the  tournament  proper,  of 
which  tilting  and  heavy  blows  formed 
the  staple  concern,  may  be  said  to  have 
lapsed  into  desuetude  after  the  death  of 
Henri  II.,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
by  the  private  duel  for  the  purpose  of 
outrance,  and  for  that  of  plaisancehy  the 
Italianated  carrousel.  In  England,  tri¬ 
umphs  and  such  more  or  less  histrionic 
pageants  dear  to  Elizabeth’s  love  of  ad¬ 
ulation  insensibly  drove  out  the  more 
practical  military  character  of  the  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  lists,  and  even  these  almost 
disappeared  under  the  first  Stuart  to 
make  room  for  the  shows  of  horseman¬ 
ship  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  car¬ 
rousel  and  Juego  de  cafias — such  repre¬ 
sentations  being  more  congenial  than 
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the  old-fashioned  brutal  tilting  to  a 
king  who  combined  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  profound  knowledge  of  ecjuita- 
tion  to  a  really  profound  aversion  to  all 
“  trenchant  and  poignant  ”  weapons. 
Although  in  Germany  the  ruinous  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  in  England  the  wars  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  ascendency  of 
Puritanism,  put  gorgeous  shows  and 
every  sort  of  tournament  out  of  fashion, 
one  kind  of  cavalier  accomplishment — 
namely,  military  riding — had  ample  op¬ 
portunities  of  being  developed  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  precepts  of  the  great  Pignatelli,  ex¬ 
pounded  later  by  royally-favored  adepts 
like  Pluvincl,  Charnirai,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  were  put  to  practical  test 
during  the  long  contentions  of  Cavaliers 
and  Ironsides,  of  the  German  Protes¬ 
tants  with  Wallenstein’s  dragoons. 

To  the  development  of  the  science  of 
fencing  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  exercises  which 
can  be  performed  on  horseback,  and 
which  consequently  have  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  soldier,  the  modern  mil¬ 
itary  tournament  owes  its  very  elastic 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  most  of  the  celebrated  riders 
of  the  high  horse  have  been  keen  swords¬ 
men  ;  such  was  notoriously  the  case,  to 
mention  only  names  familiar  to  English 
ears,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir 
William  Hope,  the  first  Angelo,  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  were  as  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  skill  in  the  fencing-room 
as  for  their  prowess  in  the  saddle. 

Nowadays  so  much  interest  is  bestow¬ 
ed  in  England  on  the  favorite  sports  of 
hunting  and  steeplechasing  that  there 
seems  to  be  little  left  to  spare  for  that 
more  essentially  military  kind  of  riding 
which  in  foreign  countries  is  held  to  be 
of  paramount  importance.  Of  late 
years,  however,  tournaments  have  be¬ 
come  the  fashion,  and  among  them  the 
annual  military  display  at  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  Hall  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  those  martial  exer¬ 
cises  which  have  been  devised  at  all 
times  to  satisfy  the  love  of  the  people 
for  warlike  pageants,  to  give  the  ardent 
youth  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  bra¬ 
very  and  adroitness  in  gorgeous  array, 
and  also  to  afford  humbler  but  keen  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  use  of  arms  occasion  to  gain 
well -merited  notoriety  and  rewards.  The 


immense  popularity  of  the  Islington  en¬ 
tertainment  has,  we  believe,  little  to  do 
with  its  charitable  purpose — a  most  de¬ 
serving  one — but  is  due  to  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence.  This  brave  display  appeals  at 
once  to  the  martial  spirit  of  a  nation 
truly  said  to  be  always  at  war  in  some 
part  or  other  of  its  dominions’,  and 
to  its  innate  admiration  for  physical 
power  ;  to  the  competent  critic  of  mili¬ 
tary  athletics,  as  well  as  to  the  mere 
spectator  in  search  of  picturesque  ani¬ 
mation.  The  observer  possessed  of  a 
mania  for  historical  comparisons  finds  in 
its  programme  representations — adapted 
to  modern  requirements — not  only  of 
the  jousts,  tournaments,  and  barriers  of 
mediaeval  knights,  but  of  all  the  quin¬ 
tain  exercises,  the  castills,  triumphs, 
and  entries  of  latter-day  cavaliers,  the 
assaults-at-arms  of  the  last  century,  and 
all  the  newest  feats  of  horsemanship  we 
have  learned  from  our  Eastern  subjects. 
By  letting  his  imagination  run  still  more 
freely  he  might  even  discover  that  many 
of  those  "  events”  which  at  first  sight 
seem  essentially  modem  in  character  are 
merely  renovations  of  antique  exercises. 
For  instance,  lance,  bayonet,  and  sword 
exercise  on  foot  form  a  tolerable  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  In  other 
words,  they  are  rhythmical  movements 
representing  all  the  principal  actions  the 
weapons  in  question  are  capable  of  for 
offence  and  defence,  performed  with 
much  personal  grace  ;  the  importance 
attached  to  rhythm  at  once  classing  this 
kind  of  show  outside  the  pale  of  fenc¬ 
ing.  He  would  see  that  chariot-driving, 
as  a  military  exercise,  which  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  in  its  earliest  days,  is  not  quite 
a  thing  of  the  dead  past,  for  it  has  been 
revived  as  a  tournament  display  under 
even  more  exciting  and  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  team-driving  of  our  Horse 
Artillery,  and  we  hardly  think  that  the 
enthusiasm  excited  in  the  Roman  circus 
by  the  skilful  management  of  quadriga 
could  have  been  greater  than  that 
evoked  at  Islington  by  our  gunners. 

The  mounted  single  trials,  Lance  v. 
Lance  or  Sabre  v.  Sabre,  are  the  natural 
descendants  of  the  joust  in  the  list  agree¬ 
ably  to  modem  ideas,  and  where  skilled 
riding  and  cunning  fence  take  the  place 
of  sturdiness  and  weight  and  excellency 
of  armor. 

The  combined  movements  of  the 
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“  musical  ride”  expound  the  art  of  the 
haute  ^cole  in  its  practical  bearing,  while 
the  charges  and  pursuing  practice  of  our 
troopers  may  be  said  fairly  to  recall  the 
purposes  of  the  iournoyement. 

In  the  contests  on  foot — foil-fencing, 
single-stick,  bayonet  and  sabre — can  be 
appreciated  the  varied  nature  of  the 
"  playing  for  prizes  at  all  manner  of 
weapons,  rapier  and  backsword,  pique, 
hall^rt,  and  hangers”  whereat  in  past 
centuries  the  numerous  corporations  of 
masters  of  defence  solemnly  proved 
their  science  and  bravery.  The  great 
superiority  of  lemon-cutting,  heads-and 
posts,  tent-pegging  with  sword  and 
lance,  over  the  old-fashioned  tilts  at  the 
quintain,  as  a  display  of  accurate  horse¬ 
manship,  would  no  doubt  amaze  the 
shade  of  the  great  Pluvinel  himself,  and 
convince  him  that  the  untoward  ascend¬ 
ency  of  powder  and  lead  has  not  been 
fatal  to  English  cavaleresque  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Nor  are  triumphs  and  castills, 
such  as  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Beauty 
which  delighted  Elizabeth  and  amused 
the  Ambassadors  her  guests,  or  the 
storming  of  infidel  strongholds  dear  to 
Spanish  tournament-managers,  without 
their  modem  representatives  in  the 
cleverly  marshalled  sham-hghts  which 


formed  the  most  novel  features  of  this 
year’s  display. 

The  printed  programme  has,  unfort¬ 
unately  for  the  picturesque  element, 
done  away  with  the  heraldic  pageantry 
of  past  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
competitors’  names,  qualifications,  and 
high  deeds  are  no  doubt  more  likely  to 
be  correctly  recorded  to  fame  by  the 
help  of  such  a  prosy  medium  than  if  the 
vocal  powers  of  the  energetic  but  husky 
warrant-ofhcer  who  acts  as  king-at-arms 
in  the  Islington  lists  were  taxed  as 
heavily  as  were  those  of  ancient  heralds. 
As  far  as  his  task  reaches,  however, 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to  the 
faultless  marshalling  of  such  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors  and  such  variety  of 
exercises.  Indeed,  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  is  one  on  which  we  may  place  much 
national  pride,  especially  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  similar  attempts  abroad  ; 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first 
notions  of  scientific  horsemanship  and 
so  many  of  our  warlike  exercises  have 
come  to  us  from  abroad,  the  remark  in¬ 
evitably  suggests  itself  that  these  seeds 
of  knowledge  have  fallen  on  more  grate¬ 
ful  soil  than  that  of  their  original  birth¬ 
place. — Saturday  Review. 


MYSTERY  AND  ROMANCE. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  the  domain  edged  against  the  sky,  the  sun  reposing  on  the 


of  Art  a  more  curious  study  than  that 
of  the  power  of  suggestion  over  the  soul 
of  man.  It  is  a  still  debated  question 
whether  the  greatest  art  is  that  which 
allows,  or  that  which  disavows,  its 
power.  Greek  art  refused  it  utterly. 
Romantic  art  takes  it  as  its  essence. 

The  spirit  of  Greek  art  allows  no 
mystery.  In  the  fine  and  graphic  phrase 
of  Gautier — 

“  It  prefers  a  statue  to  a  phantom,  and  full 
noon  to  twilight.  Free  from  mist  and  vapor, 
admitting  nothing  visionary  or  uncertain,  its 
least  details  stand  out  sharply,  strong  in  form 
and  color.  Its  dreams  are  of  long  cavalcades 
of  milk-white  steeds,  ridden  by  lovely  naked 
youths,  defiling  past  against  a  ground  of  azure, 
as  upon  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon— or  of 
processions  of  young  girls,  crowned  with  gar¬ 
lands  and  apparent^  in  strait  tunics,  bearing 
in  their  hands  their  ivory  timbrels,  and  seem¬ 
ing  as  if  they  moved  round  an  enormous  urn. 
The  mountains  of  its  landscapes  rise  up  sharp- 


loftiest  peaks,  and  opening  wide,  like  a  resting 
lion,  his  golden-lidded  eye.  Its  clouds  are 
shaped  and  cut,  like  marble  splinters.  Its 
streams  fall  in  sculptured  waves  from  the 
mouths  of  sculptured  urns.  Its  shadows 
gather,  dark-massed,  beneath  its  trees.  Be* 
tween  its  tall  reeds,  green  and  vocal  as  those 
of  Eurotas,  glance  the  round  and  silvery  flanks 
of  a  green-haired  naiad  ;  or  between  its  som¬ 
bre  oaks  Diana  passes  with  arrow-sheaf  and 
flying  scarf,  followed  by  her  nymphs  and  yelp¬ 
ing  hounds.” 

As  it  is  with  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  so  is  it  with  the  art  which 
deals  in  words.  Dante,  the  mightiest 
of  poet-painters  who  worked  in  the 
Greek  spirit,  sets  his  scenes  before  the 
mind’s  eye  with  a  graphic  power  which 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  The 
great  sights  of  the  ”  Inferno”  stand  out 
like  pictures — an  unforgetable  series. 
There  are  the  routs  of  the  Giddy-aim¬ 
less,  stung  by  gad-flies  and  fierce  hor- 
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nets,  running  behind  the  whirling  flag  ; 
the  crowds  at  Charon’s  ferry  “  staying 
for  waftage,”  and  the  fierce  old  man 
with  eyes  like  wheels  of  flame ;  the 
lovers  of  the  second  Circle,  blown  like 
cranes  upon  a  mighty  wind  ;  the  awful 
marsh,  in  the  slime  of  which  the  Sullen 
writhed  like  eels,  and  in  whose  dark 
waters  fought  the  spirits  of  the  Angry  ; 
the  city  with  the  domes  and  towers  of 
fire,  upon  the  walls  of  which  the  blood¬ 
stained  Furies,  shrieking  for  Medusa, 
tore  the  serpents  of  their  hair  ;  the  rapt 
and  disdainful  angel  who  sped  dry¬ 
footed  across  the  lake  amidst  the  terror- 
stricken  throngs  ;  the  great  plain  rough 
with  lidless  sepulchres,  each  filled  with 
fire  and  holding  its  tormented  spirit  in  a 
red-hot  bed  ;  the  Tyrants  standing  in 
the  river  of  blood,  and  the  Centaurs 
galloping  upon  the  bank  ;  the  forest 
whose  stunted  trees  were  spirits,  with 
the  Harpies  tearing  their  poisonous 
fruit  ;  the  wilderness  of  raining  flames 
and  sands  of  lurid  fire  ;  the  Simonists 
set  head-down  wards  in  their  narrow 
holes,  with  feet  which  burned  like  lamps 
above  the  level  of  the  rock  ;  the  black 
winged  demons,  Dragagnazzo  and  Bar- 
bariccia,  hovering  with  their  prongs 
above  the  lake  of  pitch  ;  the  Hypocrites 
weighed  down  with  gilded  cowls  of 
lead  ;  the  valley  where  sinners  changed 
with  agony  to  serpents,  and  serpents 
back  to  sinners  ;  the  flame-pent  spirits 
dancing  like  strange  fire-flies  in  the 
gloomy  gore  ;  the  trunk  of  Bertrand  de 
Born  holding  up  by  the  hair  his  speak¬ 
ing  head  ;  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice, 
where  the  forms  of  the  tormented  ap¬ 
peared  like  flies  in  crystal,  and  where 
Ugolino  lifted  his  teeth  from  the  skull 
of  his  enemy  to  relate  his  awful  story. 
Spenser  also,  though  his  touch  is  some¬ 
times  indecisive,  and  he  takes  ten  words 
to  Dante’s  one,  has  often  vivid  pictures 
— as  that  of  the  knight  peering  into  the 
den  of  the  monster  by  the  light  of  his 
own  gleaming  mail  ;  of  Fury,  chained 
in  iron,  with  eyes  that  flashed  sparkles, 
gnawing  his  ruddy  beard  ;  of  Mammon 
in  his  armor  of  rusted  iron  and  dull 
gold,  counting  his  hoard  of  coins  ;  or  of 
the  little  fountain  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss 
where  the  golden-haired  girls  were  bath¬ 
ing. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  examples  in 
our  language  of  sheer  painting  in  words 


are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Tennyson’s 
“  Palace  of  Art.”  No  device  of  the 
cunning  artist  is  wanting  there.  The 
verse  is  of  deliberate  motion,  like  the 
slow  rolling  of  a  panorama,  affording 
the  successive  imageries  time  to  work 
their  full  effect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
stops  entirely,  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  details  of  the  scene — 

“  Or  in  a  dear-wall’ d  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily.” 

Here  the  verse  pauses.  The  picture  of 
the  sleeping  saint  is  before  the  eye. 
The  spectator  may  contemplate  it  at 
what  length  he  pleases  ;  the  progress  of 
the  scenery  is  stopped  for  his  con¬ 
venience.  When  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
the  next  picture  comes  before  him— 

”  An  Angel  looked  at  her.” 

And  the  verse  is  stopped  again. 

It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  words  to 
paint  a  picture  with  more  distinctness 
than  this  scene  of  Saint  Cecily  sleeping 
at  her  organ,  and  watched  over  by  an 
angel.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  effect 
owes  nothing  to  the  sense  of  mystery — 
of  suggestion.  The  reader  sees  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  with  sharp  distinctness,  the 
picture  which  the  poet  aimed  to  set 
there  ;  but  he  sees  no  more.  His  imag¬ 
ination  has  no  part  to  play.  It  lies  idly 
by,  and  makes  no  sign. 

Now  set  beside  this  a  passage  in  which 
the  power  of  mystery,  of  suggestion,  is 
strong.  Set  beside  it,  for  instance. 
Mad  Tom’s  snatch  of  song  in  “  King 
Lear,”  ”  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark 
tower  came.”  I  call  the  song  Mad 
Tom’s,  for  who  can  doubt  that  Edgar 
studied  the  part  from  life,  and  that  Mad 
Tom  was  a  real  and  living  person  ?  But 
in  what  course  of  his  rovings  he  picked 
up  this  fragment  of  old  legend  is  beyond 
our  knowing.  Perhaps  he  discovered  it 
in  some  odd  corner  of  his  brain  ;  per¬ 
haps  learned  it  of  that  strange  demon 
who  haunted  him,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
the  voice  of  a  nightingale.  But,  from 
whatever  source  it  came,  scarcely  a  bet¬ 
ter  instance  could  be  found  of  the  power 
which  springs  from  richness  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  Who  was  this  Child  Rowland  ? 
What  was  the  dark  tower  ?  What  wild 
and  strange  adventures  had  its  spectral 
walls  beheld  ?  Imagination  wakes.  A 
thousand  shadowy  memories  arise,  like 
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phantoms,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  of  legend* 
ary  lands  ;  of  battle-dinted  knights-at- 
arms  ;  of  dragon-guarded  dungeons  ;  of 
soft  lutes  heard  pleading  from  barred 
casements  ;  of  combats  against  tenfold 
odds  ;  of  wild  vows  given  and  received  ; 
of  trumpets  blown  and  hymns  of 
festival ’  of  heads  of  enemies  set  up  to 
bleach  on  battlemented  towers.  Or 
perhaps  the  story  rises  up  complete  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  as  a  great  living  poet  has 
imagined  it — the  story  of  the  band  of 
knights,  of  whom  Child  Rowland  was 
the  last,  sworn  to  the  quest  of  the  Dark 
Tower  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  waste  of 
deathful  country,  to  perish  one  by  one 
before  its  walls. 

Or  consider  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
series  of  pictures  in  De  Musset’s  “  Nuit 
de  Mai,”  in  the  invitation  of  the  Muse 
to  the  poet — 

“  Shall  we  sing  of  Hope,  or  Sorrow,  or  Joy  ? 
Shall  we  steep  in  blood  the  battalions  of  steel  ? 
Shall  we  suspend  the  lover  on  bis  silken  lad¬ 
der?  Shall  we  dash  to  the  winds  the  foam  of 
the  steed  ?  Shall  we  cry  to  Tarquin,  *  Night  is 
come  ? '  Shall  we  seek  the  pearl  in  the  caves 
of  ocean  ?  Shall  we  lead  the  goat  to  the  bitter 
ebony  ?  Shall  we  lift  to  heaven  the  eyes  of 
Melancholy  ?  Shall  we  follow  the  hunter  over 
the  mountain  crags?  Shall  we  picture  a 
maiden  moving  to  Mass,  a  page  behind  her, 
her  cheek  aflame,  her  glance  roving  from  the 
side  of  her  mother,  her  parted  lips  forgetting 
her  prayer,  trembling  to  hear  among  the  echo¬ 
ing  pillars  the  clinking  spur  of  a  bold  cava¬ 
lier  ?” 

Every  piece  of  imagery  here  is  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  power  of  charm,  the 
power  of  suggestion.  Like  the  image 
of  Child  Rowland  coming  to  the  dark 
tower,  every  line  epitomizes  a  romance. 
”  Shall  we  lead  the  goat  to  the  bitter 
ebony  ?”  Behold  the  pastorals  of  Virgil 
and  of  Theocritus,  the  pipes  of  the 
shepherds,  the  songs,  and  the  ivy- 
bowls.  ”  Shall  we  dash  to  the  winds 
the  foam  of  the  steed  ?”  Behold  Maz- 
eppa  bound  on  his  wild  horse,  swept 
like  a  whirlwind  through  the  waste. 
”  Shall  we  suspend  the  lover  on  his 
silken  ladder  ?”  Behold  the  high-walled 
orchard-gardens  of  Verona,  and  Juliet 
looking  from  her  window  as  the  moon 
tips  with  silver  the  fiuit-tree  tops. 

Or  we  may  take  an  example  in  which 
the  power  of  suggestion  acts  in  a  rather 
different  manner.  The  following  is 
from  one  of  Victor  Hugo’s  poems.  It 
is  a  scene  of  evening,  of  Oriental  night. 


The  grass  is  dark  ;  a  sweet  fresh  smell 
issues  from  the  tufts  of  asphodel ;  a 
whisper  of  rivulets  is  in  the  moss  ;  a 
sound  of  sheep-bells  comes  from  far 
away. 

**  C’etait  I’heure  tranquille  oh  les  lions  voot 
boire.” 

(“It  was  the  still  hour  when  the  lions  come 
to  drink.’’) 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  subtle  charm,  like 
that  of  music,  of  the  words,  which  really 
gives  this  line  its  rich  suggestions  of 
tranquillity  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  in¬ 
communicable,  if  it  is  not  felt.  But  an¬ 
other  and  more  obvious  source  of  its 
effect  may  be  observed.  Instead  of 
choosing  the  hart  or  hind,  or  other 
timorous  and  soft-natured  creature, 
thinking  to  deepen  the  peace  of  the 
evening  with  the  imagery  of  peace,  the 
poet  chooses  the  lion.  The  hind,  with 
her  fawn  beside  her,  stealing  forth  at 
evening  from  her  covert,  doubtless 
affords  an  image  of  tranquillity.  But 
the  hour  has  deeper  influences  yet.  The 
lions,  not  now  seeking  blood,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  drink  ”  at  the  waters  that  go 
softly.” 

But  the  spirit  of  suggestion  is  a  dainty 
Ariel.  The  secret  of  its  power  is  not 
often  to  be  thus  explored.  Like  the 
mysterious  and  occult  suggestions  of 
the  melody  of  music,  the  laws  of  asso¬ 
ciation  on  which  its  power  depends  are 
often  too  dim  and  too  complex  to  be 
followed  far.  But  as  we  know  that  in 
the  melody  of  music  there  are  combina¬ 
tions  of  simple  notes  which  have  power 
to  stir  the  spirit  to  its  depths,  so  also  we 
know  that  there  are  combinations  of 
simple  words  which  act  upon  the  mind 
with  a  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
power  of  charm.  Passages  in  which 
this  power  is  strong  are  among  the  rarest 
and  most  precious  in  all  literature.  To 
seek  them  is  like  seeking  hidden  treas¬ 
ure.  To  discover  them  is  to  feel  the 
joy  of  the  diver  who  emerges  from  the 
sea-depths  with  a  goodly  pearl. 

What  reader  has  not  felt  the  profound 
visionary  effect  of  Wordsworth’s  verse — 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Mere 

Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance  ;’’ 

a  verse  which  Southey  considered  to  be 
the  finest  instance  in  our  language  of 
pure  poetic  charm.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  wrong.  The  word  ”  shore”  is  itself 
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a  curious  instance  of  subtle  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  power.  “  Beach"  conveys  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  idea.  But  make  the  ex¬ 
change — 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Mere 

Sole  sitting  by  the  beach  of  old  Romance.” 

How  poor  and  pale  in  comparison ! 
What  loss  of  the  strange  richness  of  sug¬ 
gestion  which  comes  from  the  sound  of 
"  shore  ”  ! 

This  visionary  charm,  this  music-like 
mastery  of  effect,  occurs  in  many  forms. 
It  appears  in  Thomson’s  "  Castle  of 
Indolence" — 

“  The  Hebrid  isles. 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 

In  Coleridge's  enchanted  river,  the 
Alph  of  Xanadu,  sinking 

”  Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea.” 

In  Keats’s 

— ”  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn.” 

In  Virgil’s 

”  Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros.” 
(”  And  rivers  gliding  under  ancient  walls.”) 

In  Wordsworth’s 

”  Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides.” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Romance,  the 
spirit  which  prefers  the  phantom  to  the 
statue,  and  twilight  to  full  noon  ;  which 
seeks  not  the  vividness  of  imagery,  but 
the  rich  and  working  presence  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  is  this  spirit,  pushed  to  its 
last  result  only  in  our  own  time,  which 
has  produced  the  interesting  form  of 
poetry  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne’s  "  Be¬ 
fore  a  Mirror"  is  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance. 

The  effect  of  this  poem  is  almost 
identically  the  same  as  that  of  music. 
Its  imagery,  so  far  from  being  vivid,  is 
phantasmal  ;  its  words  act  through  asso¬ 
ciations  more  ghostly  than  the  scent  of 
last  year’s  rose,  than  "  the  song  of  our 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land.’’  The 
impression  of  its  haunting  power  re¬ 


sembles  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  a  "  Nocturne”  of 
Chopin’s. 

But  leaving  these  enchanted  lands, 
where  all  forms  of  things  are  ’*  vaporous 
and  unaccountable,"  and  coming  out 
into  the  air  of  common  day,  it  is  curious 
to  note  at  how  slight  a  cause — appar¬ 
ently  slight,  that  is,  though  really 
charged  with  consequence,  like  the  foot¬ 
print  which  Robinson  Crusoe  found  on 
the  sea-shore — imagination  will  arouse 
itself,  ready  for  flight,  like  Ariel  spread¬ 
ing  his  wings  at  the  voice  of  Prospero. 
The  following  is  a  fine  example  :  and  it 
is  one,  moreover,  which  is  sufficient,  of 
itself,  to  display  the  essential  difference 
between  the  art  which  suggests,  and  the 
art  which  excludes  suggestion  : — 

”  The  picture  represented  clouds  low  and 
lurid,  rolling  over  a  swollen  sea  ;  all  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  in  eclipse  ;  so,  too.  was  the  fore¬ 
ground — or  rather  the  nearest  billows,  for  there 
was  no  land.  One  gleam  of  light  lifted  into 
relief  a  half-submerged  mast,  on  which  sat  a 
cormorant,  dark  and  large,  with  wings  flecked 
with  foam.  In  its  beak  it  held  a  bracelet,  set 
with  gems,  touched  with  as  brilliant  tints  as 
the  palette  could  yield,  and  as  glittering  dis¬ 
tinctness  as  the  pencil  could  impart.” 

Now  supposing  this  to  be  a  complete 
description  of  the  scene, — for  though 
Jane  Eyre’s  picture  contained  other  de¬ 
tails,  we  may  consider,  for  our  purpose, 
that  nothing  was  visible  but  what  is  here 
described, — the  whole  power  of  it  as  a 
piece  of  romantic  art  (and  it  is  immense¬ 
ly  powerful)  lies  in  the  bracelet.  With¬ 
out  the  bracelet  the  picture  is  merely  a 
study  of  waves  and  sky.  It  may  be 
fine  and  valuable  as  such,  full  of  the 
most  rare  and  precious  qualities  of  land¬ 
scape  ;  but,  whatever  these  may  be,  the 
interest  of  such  a  picture  lies  evidently 
in  what  it  accurately  depicts,  not  in  what 
it  suggests.  But  add  the  bracelet,  add 
the  power  of  suggestion,  the  mystery  of 
romance,  and  the  picture  is  now  no  longer 
a  study  of  scenery,  but  a  wild  and  mourn¬ 
ful  poem. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Move-  To  attain  what  we  desire,  observation,  com- 
MENTS.  By  John  Milne,  Professor  of  Min-  mon  sense,  and  snbtle  reasoning  must  be 
ing  and  Geology  in  the  Imperial  College  of  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 

Engineering,  Tokio,  Japan.  With  thirty-  “  In  the  investigation  of  the  principle  on 
eight  figures.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  b‘  which  earthquake  instrumenu  make  their  rec- 
Co.  ords,  in  the  analysis  of  the  results  they  give. 

This  new  volume  in  the  International  Scien-  in  problems  connected  with  astronomy,  with 
tific  Series  is  one  of  unusual  popular  interest,  physics,  and  with  construction,  seismology 
in  spite  of  its  being  treated  from  the  high  sci-  offers  to  the  mathematician  new  fields  for 
entific  standpoint  The  systematic  account  of  investigation.  A  study  of  the  effect  which 
seismic  phenomena  covers  earthquakes  or  sud-  earthquakes  produce  on  the  lower  animals  will 
den  violent  movements  of  the  ground  ;  earth  not  fail  to  interest  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tremors  or  minute  movements  which  escape  tory. 

our  attention  by  the  smallness  of  their  ampli-  "  A  study  like  seismology,  which  leads  us  to 
tude  ;  and  earth  oscillations  or  movements  of  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  earth-heat  and 
long  period  and  large  amplitude  which  have  its  workings,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
geological  importance.  These  phenomena,  of  corner-stones  of  geology.  The  science  of  seis- 
course,  only  differ  in  degree,  and  are  intimately  mology  invites  the  co-operation  of  workers  and 
associated  in  their  occurrence  and  origin.  The  thinkers  in  almost  every  department  of  natural 
importance  of  this  branch  of  study,  to  which  science. 

less  attention  has  been  given  than  to  many  “  We  have  already  referred  to  the  influence 
other  branches  of  not  so  much  value  to  the  exerted  by  earthquakes  over  the  human  mind, 
world,  is  of  the  highest.  The  author  properly  How  to  predict  earthquakes,  and  how  to  escape 
emphasizes  this  in  his  introductory  chapter,  from  their  dangers,  are  problems  which,  if 
He  says  :  they  can  be  solved,  are  of  extreme  interest  to 

“  By  studying  the  propagation  of  earthquake-  the  world  at  large.” 
waves  the  physicist  is  enabled  to  confirm  his  To  the  general  reader  not  the  least  interest- 
speculations  respecting  the  transmission  of  dis-  ing  portion  of  the  book  will  be  the  study  of  the 
turbances  in  elastic  media.  For  the  physicist,  causes  of  earthquakes,  a  subject  which  has  di- 
earthquakes  are  gigantic  experiments  which  vided  scientific  opinion  in  no  small  degree, 
tell  him  the  elastic  moduli  of  rocks  as  they  ex-  Professor  Milne  regards  them  as  being  caused 
ist  in  nature,  and  when  properly  interpreted  by  a  complexity  of  causes.  The  primary  causes 
may  lead  him  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  are  telluric  heats,  solar  heats,  and  variations 
many  ill-understood  phenomena.  It  is  not  in  gravitating  influences.  The  secondary  causes 
impossible  that  seismological  investigation  depend  on  the  primary  causes,  such  as  expan¬ 
may  teach  us  something  about  the  earth’s  sions  and  contractions  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
magnetism,  and  the  connection  between  earth-  variations  in  temperature,  barometrical  press- 
quakes  and  the  *  earth  currents  ’  which  appear  ure,  rain,  wind,  the  attractive  influences  of 
in  our  telegraph-wires.  These  and  numerous  the  tun  and  moon  in  producing^ides  in  the 
other  kindred  problems  fall  within  the  domain  ocean  or  on  the  earth’s  crust,  etc.,  etc.  Going 
of  the  physicist.  more  into  detail,  we  find  that  many  earth- 

”  It  IS  of  interest  to  the  meteorologist  to  quakes  are  caused  by  variations  in  pressure 
know  the  connections  which  probably  exist  be-  producing  cracks.  When  this  takes  place  sud- 
tween  earthquakes  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  denly  the  results  are  often  not  only  earthquakes 
barometer,  the  changes  of  the  thermometer,  but  volcanoes.  Then,  again,  we  have  outbursts 
the  quantity  of  rainfall,  and  like  phenomena  to  of  steam  from  the  interior,  either  caused  by 
which  he  devotes  his  attention.  water,  which  may  have  percolated  through 

“Next  we  may  turn  to  the  more  practical  volcanic  vents,  or  by  the  cooling  of  the  interior, 
aims  of  seismology  and  ask  ourselves  what  are  The  possibility  of  the  opening  of  fissures  be- 
the  effects  of  earthquakes  upon  buildings,  and  neath  the  ocean  is  also  a  factor  seriously  con- 
how,  in  earthquake-shaken  countries,  the  build-  sidered.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  most  ter- 
ings  are  to  be  made  to  withstand  them.  Here  ribie  earthquakes  have  originated  beneath  the 
we  are  face  to  face  with  problems  which  de-  sea,  bear  strongly  on  the  latter  cause.  Earth- 
mand  the  attention  of  engineers  and  builders,  quakes  also  occur  in  connection  with  and  are 
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probably  caused  by  volcanoes,  the  ejection  of 
ashes  and  lava  being  the  immediate  occasion. 
Summing  up,  our  author  claims  that  the  major* 
ity  of  earthquakes  are  due  to  explosive  efforts 
at  the  volcanic  foci,  either  submarine  or  terra- 
nean.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  of  earth¬ 
quakes  is  thoroughly  discussed,  and  some  very 
curious  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  given  us. 
Much  progress  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  made,  and  careful  experiment  and  inves¬ 
tigation  are  likely  greatly  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  coming  of  these  terrible  visitors. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Professor 
Milne  is  a  highly  accomplished  observer,  and 
his  deductions  have  evidently  been  most  con¬ 
scientiously  framed. 

A  Vital  Question  ;  or.  What  is  to  be 
Done?  By  Nikolai  G.  Tchernuishevsky. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole  and  S.  S.  Skidelsky.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

What’s  TO  BE  Done?  A  Romance.  ByN.  G. 
Tcheernychewski.  Translated  by  Benjamin 
R.  Tucker.  Boston  :  Benjamin  R.  Tucker. 
The  issue  of  these  two  editions  of  the  same 
novel  by  different  publishing  houses  is  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  Rus¬ 
sian  literature.  The  books  by  Count  Tolstoi, 
published  by  Messrs.  Crowell,  remarkable 
and  signihcant  in  themselves,  have  special 
value  in  their  bearing  on  the  revolution  which 
has  been  slowly  going  on  in  Russia  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  which  prom¬ 
ises  more  violent  and  terrible  outbreaks  in  the 
future  than  any  which  have  yet  occurred,  ter¬ 
rible  and  tragic  as  some  of  these  have  been. 

The  same  reason  applies  to  “  A  Vital  Ques¬ 
tion  in  still  larger  measure,  perhaps,  as  it 
relates  to  the  earlier  period  of  ferment,  which 
finally  led  up  to  the  organization  of  Nihilism. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  book  is  regarded 
by  the  Nihilists  as  their  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
Of  this,  more  farther  on. 

The  work  appeared  originally  in  1863,  in  a 
St.  Petersburg  magazine,  the  author  of  it  hav¬ 
ing  written  the  novel  in  a  prison  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  twenty-two  months,  prior  to 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  In  form  it  is  very  dis¬ 
cursive  and  inartistic,  and  without  much  point, 
except  as  it  paints  an  early  transition  period. 
The  pith  of  the  narrative  hinges  on  the  right 
of  a  woman  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  one  husband  has  ceased  to  be 


necessary  to  her  development,  to  select  an¬ 
other  ;  and  on  the  duty  of  the  first  spouse  to 
acquiesce  in  the  change  as  something  of  which 
he  has  no  right  to  complain,  in  which,  indeed, 
he  shall  be  a  cheerful  agent.  If  “  A  Vital 
Question”  touches  any  social  or  political  issue 
whatsoever,  it  is  that  a  woman  (we  may  as¬ 
sume  a  man  also)  has  the  ethical  right  to 
change  her  partner  as  often  as  the  whim  may 
seize  her.  This  is  no  more  nor  less  than  what 
in  America  we  call  “  Free  Love.”  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  co-operation  as  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  labor  enters  largely,  too,  into  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  story  ;  but,  important  as  this  is,  it 
is  not  the  significant  question  on  which  the 
story  primarily  turns. 

We  can  hardly  understand  how  the  Nihilist 
party  in  Russia  look  on  this  as  an  ”  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  While  the  primary  question 
of  woman’s  emancipation  from  all  the  laws 
and  conventions  of  society — an  emancipation 
carried  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion — is  a 
main  factor  in  the  work  of  the  author,  that 
has  very  little  to  do  with  what  we  now  know 
as  Nihilism.  Women,  of  course,  play  a  large 
part  in  the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  the  Nihil¬ 
ists,  but  so  they  have  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  world’s  despotism.  Their  in¬ 
tellectual  narrowness,  their  enthusiasm,  the 
dominance  of  the  emotional  over  the  mental, 
make  them  peculiarly  useful  tools  in  such 
emergencies.  But  so  far  as  the  issues  of 
Nihilism  in  all  its  political  and  moral  bearings, 
as  they  are  to-day  understood,  are  concerned, 
we  fail  to  see  the  special  relation  of  this  book 
to  Nihilistic  evolution. 

We  cannot  commend  this  book  as  a  novel. 
It  is  loosely,  carelessly,  inartistically  com¬ 
posed.  The  average  novel-reader  will  find  it 
hard  work  to  struggle  through  it.  It  will  alone 
interest  those  who  are  historical  students  of 
the  early  beginnings  of  the  social  movement  in 
Russia,  which  has  finally,  in  connection  with 
an  after  political  development,  become  such  a 
tragic  and  striking  phase  of  Russian  life. 

A  Study  of  Primitive  Christianity.  By 

Lewis  G.  Janes.  Boston  Index  Association. 

Dr.  Janes’s  study  of  early  Christian  develop¬ 
ment  and  history  is  inspired  from  the  Unitarian 
standpoint.  While  it  is  based  on  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  the 
postulate  which  antedates  the  writer’s  beliefs 
and  reasonings  is  not  one  which  would  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
orthodox  Christianity.  This,  however,  does 
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not  lessen  the  suggestiveness  and  value  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  singularly  liberal, 
large,  and  thoughtful  spirit,  as  well  as  with  a 
large  equipment  of  scholarly  knowledge  and 
attainment.  The  reasoning  and  plan  of  the 
author  do  not  apprehend  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
the  early  Christians  as  a  mere  historical  prob¬ 
lem,  but  they  include  at  every  step  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  can  help  us  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  philosophy,  sociology,  ethics,  and 
religion  of  the  present  time.  Beginning  with 
an  investigation  of  the  local  environment  of 
the  earliest  phases  of  Christianity,  involved  in 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  condition  of 
Palestine  in  the  Roman  period,  the  argument 
considers  the  state  of  society  and  ftligion  in 
the  Roman  Empire  outside  of  Palestine,  the 
ground  into  which  the  earliest  seeds  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  were  thrown.  After  this  the  author 
considers  the  source  of  our  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  and  teachings  ot  Jesus,  and  the 
different  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  up  to  the  time  of  its  secular  triumph. 
The  author  modestly  explains  his  attitude  in 
these  words : 

“  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  fact,  reli¬ 
ance  having  been  placed  only  on  authorities  of 
recognized  weight  and  impartiality.  For  the 
conclusions  and  deductions  from  ascertained 
historical  facts  herein  set  forth,  no  one  is  re¬ 
sponsible  save  the  author,  who  commits  them 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  unbiassed 
reader,  trusting  that  they  may  serve  a  good,  if 
humble,  purpose  toward  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  the  consequent  enfranchisement  of  man¬ 
kind  from  superstition  and  theological  error." 
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Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant’s  forthcoming 
novel,  "  Masollam  :  a  Problem  of  the  Period," 
is  said  to  deal  largely  with  a  class  of  subjects 
in  which  he  shows  an  increasing  interest.  The 
"  problem  "  of  which  Mr.  Oliphant  treats  is 
"  psychometrical ;"  and  in  the  view  that  he 
takes  of  phenomena  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  spiritualists.  Esoteric  Buddhists, 
and  the  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  he  differs,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  fron^them  all. 

In  NoUt  ami  Qutrits  James  Macaulay  con¬ 
siders  the  question.  Was  John  Bunyan  of 
gypsy  origin  ?  The  article  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  "  That  the  popular  idea  of  Bunyan’s 
origin  prevailed  throughout  his  own  lifetime 


we  know  from  the  famous  anecdote  about 
Charles  11.  and  Dr.  Owen.  The  king  asked 
the  doctor  *  how  a  learned  man.  such  as  he 
was,  could  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker 
prate.’  ‘  May  it  please  your  Majesty,’  was  Dr. 
Owen’s  reply,  ‘  could  I  possess  the  tinker’s 
ability  for  preaching,  I  would  gladly  relinquish 
all  my  learning.’  I  do  not  affirm  the  gypsy 
origin  of  ‘  the  immortal  dreamer,’  but  only  say 
that  the  question  has  not  been  settled  by  show¬ 
ing  that  there  were  Bunyans  in  England  ever 
since  the  Conquest ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  ignore  the 
discussion,  in  the  face  of  Bunyan’s  own  state¬ 
ments  in  his  autobiography,  as  has  been  done 
not  only  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  also  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  memoir." 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  task  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  late  W.  E.  Forster  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  very  capable  hands  of  Mr.  T. 
Wemyss  Reid.  The  Athemtum  says  that  the 
material  promises  to  be  abundant. 

Professor  Boyesen’s  complete  works,  ex¬ 
cept  his  poems,  are  about  to  be  published  by 
the  firm  of  Commermeyer,  in  Christiania,  in 
a  Norwegian  translation  by  Otto  Andersen. 
The  first  volume  will  be  “  A  Daughter  of  The 
Philistines,’’  the  second  "  Queen  Titania.” 

A  LETTER  from  Constantinople  in  a  German 
journal  states  that  Naim  Beis  Phrassaris,  an 
official  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Education, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Turkish  translation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  introduction  the 
translator  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  influence 
which  the  translation  of  Homer  has  exercised 
upon  the  development  of  popular  culture 
among  other  peoples. 

When  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  Oxford 
High  School  last  week.  Dean  Liddell  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Oxford  Magazine)  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  telling  some  reminiscences  of  his 
schooldays  at  the  Charterhouse,  when  he  sat 
next  to  Thackeray  in  the  form  called  "  Em¬ 
eriti.’’  From  this  form  promotion  could  only 
be  gained  by  repeating  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgies  of  Virgil  from  memory,  a  feat  not 
possible  to  Thackeray.  In  later  years  Thack¬ 
eray  accused  the  dean  of  being  the  Dobbin  that 
wrote  his  Latin  verses  for  him.  The  dean 
would  not  own  the  impeachment,  though  he 
agreed  that  Thackeray  could  not  have  written 
them  himself. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  writings  of  William 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  in  preparation  by  a 
London  publisher.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
has  not  been  attempted  before.  Some  twenty 
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year^ago,  a  telection,  of  limited  range,  from 
Leigh  Hunt’s  essays  did  appear,  but  it  dropped 
out  of  sight,  and  is  no  longer  attainable.  From 
the  writings  of  Haslitt,  a  man  of  true  genius 
and  of  rare  ability,  no  selection  has  ever  been 
made.  These  two  writers  were  among  the 
most  cherished  of  Charles  Lamb’s  circle,  and 
their  works  are  very  little  known  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  The  selection  is  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  author  of  “  The 
Book-Lovers’  Enchiridion,”  who,  some  years 
ago,  published  a  bibliogr^hical  and  critical 
list  of  the  writings  of  Hazmt  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

Professor  Joh.  Huemer,  of  Vienna,  has 
discovered  in  the  Hofbibliothek  a  ms.  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  German  poet  of  the  eleventh  century, 
written  in  Latin.  The  work  is  called  '*  Synod- 
icus.”  The  author  is  Wcrnetius,  of  Basel. 
Both  author  and  poem  were  formerly  famous, 
but  fell  by  degrees  into  such  oblivion  that  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  literary  historians  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  work  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  appear  in  Professor  Huemer’s 
KomaHitchtH  Forukungen  (Erlangen ;  Dei- 
chart). 

The  speaks  of  the  Newdegate  prize 

poem  on  Savonarola  recited  at  Oxford  on  the 
late  commemoration,  as  having  ”  unusual 
promise.”  These  are  the  concluding  lines  : 

And  so  he  passed  to  joy  through  bitter  woe. 

As  some  great  galleon  through  the  dark  may  go 

Where  no  star  glimmers,  and  the  stonn>wind  wails. 

Until  the  rose  of  Morning  touch  her  sails. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  his  son,  Mr. 
F.  Darwin,  is  writing,  will  be  included  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  autobiography. 

The  London  Academy\iK3:n  that  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  will  probably  publish  separately  the  two 
poems  of  which  his  next  volume  was  to  con¬ 
sist.  In  that  case  the  first  poem,  which  has 
been  finished  for  some  time,  might  be  out  in 
time  for  the  holidays. 

Swiss  papers  state  that  Dr.  Kern,  who  has 
long  been  the  Ambassador  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  is  writing  his  diplomatic  me¬ 
morials,  which  are  to  be  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Souvenirs  Politiques.” 

M  R.  W.  A.  Ci.ouSTON,  who  is  already  known 
for  his  translations  of  Arabian  poetry,  has  just 
finished  an  important  work  on  the  migration 
and  transformation  of  popular  tales,  which 
will  be  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood. 

Mr.  John  D.  Ross  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  on  a  work  which  is  now  in  the 


press,  entitled  ”  Celebrated  Songs  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  It  will  embrace  seven  hundred  of  the 
most  popular  songs  from  King  James  V.  to 
Henry  Scott  Riddell,  with  memoirs  of  the 
writers,  notes,  glossary,  and  a  complete  index. 

A  Russian  writer  and  professor  of  history 
of  considerable  note,  Michael  Semenovich 
Koutorga,  died  recently  in  the  retirement  to 
which  he  had  long  since  withdrawn  near 
Mstislav  in  the  government  of  Mohilev.  Kou¬ 
torga  had  undergone  a  long  preparation  for 
the  professorial  duties  he  was  destined  to  dis¬ 
charge,  first  at  Dorpat,  subsequently  in  foreign 
universities.  His  dissertation  on  the  “  Politi¬ 
cal  Organization  of  the  Germans,”  published 
in  1837.  awoke  attention,  and  he  was  received 
into  the  acquaintanceship  of  Von  Ranke, 
Guizot,  and  other  historians.  After  his  return 
home  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  became  himself  the 
guiding  spirit  of  a  group  of  historical  writers. 
Greek  history,  especially  during  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  elicited  his  highest  efforts  and 
most  thorough  researches  ;  and  his  “  Guerres 
Mediques,”  which  appeared  first  in  French  in 
1861,  takes  an  honorable  place  among  modern 
works  on  Greek  history. 

The  popular  Austrian  novelist,  Eduard 
Breier,  has  died  at  Gaitwitz,  near  Znaim.  His 
four  romances,  in  which  the  Kaiser  Josef  II. 
figures  as  hero,  his  “  Buchvom  Kaiser  Josef,” 
and  his  ”  Konstitutioneller  Katechismus  fUr’s 
Volk  ”  are  widely  circulated  in  Austria  as 
“  VolksbUcher.”  Hermine  Breier,  the  actress 
of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre,  is  his  daughter. 

A  remarkable  ”  find  ”  is  reported  from 
Bari  in  Apulia.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two 
thousand  Byzantine  diplomas  upon  a  blue 
parchment  have  been  discovered  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  they  were  walled  up  in  a  niche, 
apparently  for  their  safe  preservation.  Whether 
the  blue  color  of  the  parchment  was  its  original 
hue  or  has  been  produced  by  chemical  action 
during  the  long  buiial  is  not  yet  clear.  The 
documents  belong  to  the  Chapter  of  Bari 
Cathedral,  who  have  declared  that  they  shall 
not  hesitate  to  give  full  access  to  them  for 
purposes  of  examination  and  study. 

The  Nestor  of  German  booksellers  “  der 
alte  Frommann,”  has  died  at  Jena  at  ttie  age 
of  eighty-eight.  Minna  Herzlieb  was,  it  may 
be  remembered,  the  “  Pflegetochter”  of  Fried¬ 
rich  Frommann,  the  father  of  the  deceased. 
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The  “  alte  Frommann  ”  was,  like  his  sire,  high 
in  the  good  graces  of  Goethe.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  the  well-known  volume  “  Das 
Frommann’sche  Haus  und  seine  Freunde." 

The  New  Shakspere  Society  will  print  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan's  paper  on  Hamlet’s  age,  in 
which  he  argues  that  Shakspere,  in  his  second 
cast  of  the  play,  the  second  Quarto,  deliber¬ 
ately  altered  Hamlet's  age  to  thirty  from  the 
nineteen  of  Quarto  i.  Sir  Edward  holds  that 
Laertes’s  speech  to  Ophelia  about  the  “  youth 
of  primy  nature,”  “  nature  cressant,”  and  all 
other  allusions,  are  consistent  with  this  view. 

“  Young  Hamlet,”  he  says,  is  a  mere  name  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father,  like  ‘‘  young 
Fortinbras."  Horatio,  who,  on  the  day  young 
Hamlet  was  born,  saw  his  father  combat  the 
ambitious  Norway,  must  have  been  fifty,  or 
near  it ;  Guildenstern  and  Rosencranz,  though 
in  ”  consonancie  of  our  youth,”  must  have 
been  full-grown  men.  The  whole  play  is  on 
this  point  harmonious,  and  not — according  to 
the  prevalent  view— revised  in  its  first  part  on 
the  nineteen-age  of  Quarto  i,  but  altered  in  its 
last  part  to  the  thirty  of  Quarto  2.  As  to  the 
"  schoole  in  Wittenberg,”  does  not  Nash  note 
how  late  the  Danes  sent  their  children  to 
school,  *'  so  that  you  shall  see  a  great  boy  with 
a  beard  learne  his  A,  B,  C,  and  sit  weeping 
vnder  the  rod  when  he  is  thirty  yecres  oide”  ? 

Dr.  E.  a.  Bond,  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
nearly  ready  for  issue  to  members  of  the 
Chaucer  Society  the  fragments  of  the  house¬ 
hold  accounts  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Prince 
Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  containing 
the  earliest  notices  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

A  CONGRESS  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sooth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  Domes¬ 
day  Survey  has  been  initiated  by  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  and  a  committee  has  been 
constituted  by  delegates  of  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries  and  other  learned  societies.  The 
meetings  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  all  the  Domesday  and  other  Anglo- 
Norman  records  will  be  brought  together,  and 
papers  will  be  read  on  the  chief  topics.  It  ap¬ 
pears  possible  the  collection  may  be  placed  for 
the  occasion  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  editor  of  ”  Lord 
Gower’s  Reminiseences,”  reflects  severely  on 
the  accuracy  of  Carlyle  as  a  historian,  and 
attacks  in  this  connection  his  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  writes  to  the  Athenaum  as  follows  : 

”  No  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
more  widely  read  than  Carlyle’s,  and  no  part 


of  that  history  is  better  known  than  his  account 
of  the  flight  to  Varennes.  Yet  almost  every 
detail  of  his  narrative  of  the  event  is  untrue, 
and  the  general  impression  conveyed  to  the 
reader  is  in  many  important  respects  a  false 
one.  .  .  . 

”  If  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian,  as 
some  suppose,  to  call  up  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  what  actually  took 
place,  he  must  surely  be  careful  that  his  picture 
is  a  true  one,  and  not  the  product  of  his  own 
imagination.  It  happens  that  nearly  all  the 
details  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  are  discover¬ 
able,  although  Carlyle  took  no  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  the  minute 
circumstances  of  many  events  which  are 
equally  important  are  entirely  unrecorded.  It 
is,  therefore,  safer  for  the  historian  to  leave 
such  matters  to  the  historical  novelist  or  the 
essayist,  and  to  confine  himself  to  a  sober  nar¬ 
rative  of  affairs  of  real  moment,  the  truth  about 
which  may  with  diligence  be  generally  ascer¬ 
tained.” 

Mr.  William  Black  has  completed  a  new 
novel,  the  chief  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
London  and  Brighton.  The  story  deals  in 
some  measure  with  artistic  life  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  while  one  of  the  characters  is  of  a  sport¬ 
ing  turn,  and  a  good  deal  of  racing  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  heroine,  Sabina,  whose  name  gives 
the  title  to  the  story,  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
M.P.,  who  quits  her  father’s  house  and  lives 
in  lodgings  so  as  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
labor  among  the  London  poor.  The  novel,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  a  departure  from  the  run  of 
stories  to  which  Mr.  Black  has  accustomed  his 
readers.  Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  of  Bolton, 
have  secured  the  story,  and  it  will  be  simul¬ 
taneously  published  in  the  autumn  in  news¬ 
papers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 


.MISCELLANY. 

The  Penalty  of  Death. — The  division  on 
Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  proposal  to  abolish  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  is  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  in 
this  particular,  at  all  events,  the  new  House  of 
Commons  is  not  disposed  to  try  rash  experi¬ 
ments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Joseph 
Pease  offered  the  House  any  great  inducement 
to  embark  on  his  doubtful  venture.  His  statis¬ 
tics  may  have  been  indisputable,  but  certainly 
they  were  not  undisputed.  Or,  rather,  to  put 
it  quite  accurately,  they  were  met  by  other 
statistics  which  pointed  to  the  opposite  con¬ 
clusion.  If  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
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no  increase  of  murders  has  followed  upon  the 
disAe  of  capital  punishment,  a  very  great  in* 
crease  has  followed  upon  a  similar  step  in 
Switzerland  and  WUrtemberg.  The  former 
country,  indeed,  has  returned  upon  itself,  and 
capital  punishment  is  once  more  lawful. 
Moreover,  a  part  ot  Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  speech 
would  have  been  more  in  place  if  it  had  been 
made  in, support  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's 
amendment.  The  blundering  executions  of 
which  so  much  has  lately  been  heard  reflect 
great  discredit  on  the  present  hap-hazard 
method  of  appointing  executioners,  but  they 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  a 
murderer  ought  to  be  hanged  or  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  number  of  applications  show 
that  the  dislike  generally  felt  toward  the  oflSce 
is  very  far  from  being  universal ;  and  where- 
ever  there  is  competition,  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  find  a  competent  man  for  the 
posL  So,  too,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  existing 
definition  of  murder  is  too  wide.  Now  that 
certain  classes  of  murderers  are  never  exe¬ 
cuted,  what  is  the  use  of  passing  sentence  of 
death  on  them  ?  The  end  the  legislator  should 
keep  before  him  in  the  allotment  of  punishment 
to  crime  will  be  attained  in  proportion  to  the 
certainty  with  which  the  one  is  seen  to  follow 
upon  the  other.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a 
line  between  murders  and  murders  may  be 
great,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  in¬ 
superable.  Judges  and  Crown  Counsel  vie 
with  one  another  in  imploring  juries  not  to  find 
a  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  unless  the  evidence 
is  irresistible  ;  and  if  occasionally  a  verdict  is 
open  to  question,  the  Home  Secretary  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  advise  a  reprieve.  The  impression  that 
innocent  men  are  hanged  rests,  we  fancy,  on 
the  fact  that  men  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  reprieved  are  sometimes  proved  to 
be  innocent.  There  are  two  reasons  for  reuin- 
ing  capital  punishment  which  have  lost  none 
of  their  force.  It  is  a  common  and,  on  the 
whole,  valid  argument  for  limiting  the  penalty 
of  death  to  murder,  that  if  you  inflict  it  for  any 
other  crime,  however  heinous,  there  will  be  a 
strong  temptation  to  add  murder  to  that  other 
crime  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  witness.  The 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  would  have 
precisely  the  same  result.  It  would  be  directly 
to  the  interest  of  a  burglar  to  put  to  death  a 
man  who  tried  to  defend  his  property,  because 
to  do  so  would  subject  him  to  no  greater  pen¬ 
alty,  while  by  making  identification  difficult,  it 
would  make  conviction  improbable.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  commission  of  a  crime 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  killing  some  one  ; 


and  to  all  appearance,  what  mainly  deters  the 
criminal  from  thus  doubling  his  guilt  is  his 
knowledge  that  in  doing  so  he  will  much  more 
than  double  bis  punishment  Death  is  some¬ 
thing  different  in  kind  from  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  itnd  though  he  is  ready  to  risk  the  one, 
he  is  not  ready  to  risk  the  other.  The  whole 
force  of  this  motive  would  disappear  if  he  could 
double  his  guilt  and  yet  leave  his  punishment 
what  it  was.  The  second  of  these  still  valid 
reasons  is  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  a  virtual  gitt  of  impunity  to 
prisoners  already  under  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life.  Whatever  they  may  do,  nothing 
worse  can  befall  them  than  has  befallen  them 
already.  It  would  be  absurd  to  allot  a  lighter 
punishment  to  a  second  murder  than  has 
already  been  allotted  to  a  first — to  put  a  man 
on  bread  and  water  for  a  week  for  killing  a 
prison  warder,  when  he  has  been  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  for  killing  his  worst 
enemy.  Yet  the  law  would  forbid  the  infliction 
of  the  only  greater  punishment,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  original  punishment 
cannot  be  repeated.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
can  see  out  of  this  dilemma  ;  consequently,  the 
one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  retain  capital  pun¬ 
ishment.  At  least,  if  we  let  it  go,  we  shall 
have  greatly  to  increase  our  prison  staff,  to  in¬ 
struct  the  men  composing  it  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  first  sign  of  disturbance,  and  then  to 
shoot  freely  by  way  of  prevention,  since  we 
must  not  hang  by  way  of  penalty.  One  of  the 
speakers  in  the  recent  debate  pleaded  not  for 
the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  for  his  less  painful 
death.  “  There  are  other  modes  of  taking  life 
besides  the  barbarous  way  of  hanging  a  man 
by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.”  In  this,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Cooke  is  right.  The  range  of 
choice  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  axe,  the  cord, 
the  musket,  and  the  guillotine  ;  a  mask  charged 
with  prussic  acid,  a  glass  of  pleasantly  flavored 
liquid,  a  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  would 
deprive  death,  if  not  if  its  terrors,  at  all  events 
of  its  suffering.  The  murderer  would  be  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  the  majority  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men.  There  is  physical  agony — at  times 
very  great  physical  agony — attending  upon 
their  deaths  ;  there  would  be  none  at  all  at¬ 
tending  upon  his.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cooke 
that  when  the  law  is  taking  life,  it  ought  not  to 
take  it  with  unnecessary  pain  ;  but  we  do  not 
see  that  we  are  bound  to  call  in  the  help  of 
science  to  make  the  death  of  a  murderer  less 
painful  than  it  would  probably  have  been  if  he 
had  never  been  guilty  of  murder.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  hanging  is 
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more  painful  than  any  of  the  more  ordinary 
forms  ol  death.  It  might  be  long  before  the 
relatives  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by 
poison  felt  as  much  disgraced  as  they  would 
had  he  been  hanged.  Moreover,  frequent  rep* 
etition  has  made  this  form  of  death  sufficiently 
familiar  to  uke  hold  of  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion.  Men  who  are  tempted  to  murder  can 
call  up  before  their  mental  vision  all  the  cir* 
cumsunces  of  the  gallows  ;  and  where  the  im¬ 
agination  is  sluggish,  this  is  in  itself  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage. — Spectator. 

“  A  Family  Doctor  ’’  on  Suppers.— But  as 
to  suppers  :  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  slops  are  bad.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  my  readers  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  from  their  own  personal 
experience.  A  fluid  supper  generates  acid, 
and  it  is  ten  times  worse  if  beer  is  to  be  par¬ 
taken  with  it.  Beer  and  milk  food,  or  soup, 
would  ruin  any  digestion.  No  ;  let  the  little 
you  do  take  be  solid,  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
an  egg  that  has  been  pretty  well  boiled  and 
allowed  to  get  cold,  with  a  slice  of  cold  toast 
and  butter,  is  a  simple  supper,  but  one  that 
agrees.  Meat  should  not  be  eaten,  nor,  as  a 
rule,  fish.  In  fact,  supper  should  really  be  an 
off -put,  if  one  has  dined  fairly  well.  The  food  we 
eat  during  the  day— its  quantity  and  its  quality 
— has  a  very  great  deal  more  to  do  than  most 
people  think  with  the  kind  of  sleep  we  obtain 
at  night  and  the  amount  thereof ;  and  the  kind 
of  sleep  Is  of  far  more  importance  than  its 
actual  amount.  Disturbed,  restless,  or  dream¬ 
ful  sleep  is  not  refreshing,  no  matter  how 
much  thereof  we  obtain.  Even  pleasant  dreams 
destroy  the  good  effects  of  sleep.  Now,  leaving 
heart  complaints  out  of  the  question,  I  have 
always  observed,  then,  that  species  of  com¬ 
plaint  known  to  medical  men  as  irritability, 
with  partial  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  digestive  organs,  whether  in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  invariably  accompanied  by  restlessness 
and  disturbed  sleep.  The  restlessness  by  day 
takes  the  form  of  nervousness  and  excitability  ; 
but  by  night  there  are  often  frightful  dreams. 
Well,  would  not  some  portions  of  indigestible 
food  lying  about  the  system  be  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  nocturnal  symptoms  ?  I  leave 
my  readers  to  meditate  upon  the  question,  and 
answer  it  for  themselves. — CatselFs  Family 
Magatine. 

Milk-Scarlatina. — There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  statement  that  milk  may  be  a  carrier  of 
infective  matter.  The  fact  is  recognized  by 
the  Legislature,  and  local  authorities  have  cer¬ 


tain  powers  enabling  them  to  make  provision 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  milk  from  con¬ 
tamination  ;  and  persons  affected  with  any 
contagious  disease,  or  who  have  recently  been 
in  contact  with  persons  so  affected,  are  not 
allowed  by  the  law  to  handle  milk  vessels  or 
engage  in  the  work  of  a  dairy.  Outbreaks  of 
diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and  scarlatina  have 
over  and  over  again  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
milk  which  had  become  contaminated  with  the 
germs  of  those  diseases,  through  the  agency  of 
persons  or  things  which  at  the  time  were  in¬ 
fected,  or  in  which  some  of  the  specific  virus 
existed.  No  hesitation  can  be  experienced  in 
admitting  the  probability  of  milk,  among  other 
things,  becoming  charged  with  infective  mat¬ 
ter,  and  thus  being  a  contagion  carrier.  A 
very  serious  question  has  been  of  late  years 
raised  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
facts  above  stated,  in  reference  to  the  possi 
bility  of  there  being  some  relation  between 
diseases  of  the  cow  and  certain  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  of  man.  In  the  spring  of  1882  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  existence  of  some  relation  be¬ 
tween  inflammation  of  the  udder  of  the  cow 
(garget)  and  diphtheria  in  man  was  discussed. 
On  June  3,  1882,  we  remarked,  in  regard  to 
this  idea,  that  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  traced  to  the  consumption  of 
milk  from  a  particular  dairy  ;  and,  as  no  cases 
of  the  disease  had  been  known  to  occur  among 
any  of  the  persons  concerned  with  the  dairy, 
or  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  milk, 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  surmised  that 
there  might  be  some  unknown  or  unrecognized 
state  of  the  system  of  the  cow,  which  so 
changed  the  character  of  the  milk  that  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  inducing  diphtheria  in  per¬ 
sons  who  partook  of  it.  Last  winter  the  idea 
was  revived  in  a  more  positive  form  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  somewhat  serious  outbreak  of  scar¬ 
let  fever  in  South  Marleybone,  St.  Pancras, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  Hampstead,  and  Hendon, 
apparently  associated  with  the  milk  which  was 
supplied  from  a  dairy  at  Hendon.  Some  of 
the  particulars  appeared  at  the  time  in  several 
agricultural  papers.  An  inquiry  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
a  very  interesting  and  elaborate,  not  to  say 
surtling,  report  has  just  been  issued,  conuin- 
ing  the  results  of  the  investigation.  The  facts 
which  were  collected  during  the  inquiry  are  the 
following.  In  December  last  outbreaks  of 
scarlet  fever  occurred  in  Hendon,  Hampstead, 
Sl  Pancras,  and  South  Marleybone.  All  these 
districts,  and  in  addition  St.  John's  Wood,  had 
received  a  supply  of  milk  from  a  dairy  farm  at 
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Hendan.  St.  John’s  Wood  remained  free 
from  fever  at  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  All  the 
districts  named  were  also  supplied  with  milk 
from  other  places.  For  example,  in  South 
Marleybone,  where  scarlet  fever  was  severe, 
the  daily  supply  of  Hendon  milk  was  63  gal¬ 
lons,  of  other  milk  10  gallons.  In  Hampstead, 
where  fever  was  not  nearly  so  bad,  18  gallons 
of  Hendon  milk  were  distributed,  to  33  gallons 
of  other  milk.  In  St.  Pancras,  where  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  were  attacked,  6  or  7 
gallons  of  Hendon  milk  were  used,  to  45  gal> 
Ions  of  other  milk.  In  St.  John’s  Wood, 
which  altogether  escaped  fever  up  to  the  date 
of  the  inquiry,  there  were  30  gallons  of  Hendon 
milk  to  4  gallons  of  other  milk  distributed 
daily.  In  Hendon,  where  only  two  families 
had  fever,  i  or  3  gallons  of  Hendon  milk,  and 
no  other  milk,  were  supplied  daily.  It  may 
be  remarked  here  that  the  inquiry  was  limited 
to  the  Hendon  farm,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  other  sources  of  milk  supply.  No  external 
source  of  contamination  of  milk  with  the  virus 
of  scarlet  fever  was  detected  during  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  from  this  negative  evidence  the  in¬ 
quirers  originate  the  astounding  hypothesis, 
**  That  the  cows  themselves  must  have  had 
something  or  other  to  do  with  any  scarlatina 
which  had  been  distributed  along  with  their 
milk.”  This  was  the  proposition  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  during  further  investigation  on  the 
dairy  farm  it  was  asceruined  that  certain  fresh 
cows  from  Derby  market  (four  in  number) 
were  brought  on  to  the  farm  in  the  middle  of 
November.  One  of  these  cows  became  affected 
with  an  eruption  on  the  teats  and  udder.  Dr. 
Kleine  considered  this  affection  to  be  a  con¬ 
stitutional  one,  probably  capable  of  transmis¬ 
sion  from  cow  to  cow.  Later  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cows  became  affected,  and  in  January 
the  disease  extended  to  the  cows  in  the  shed 
from  which  the  milk  supply  of  St.  John’s  Wood 
was  derived,  and  then  scarlatina  appeared  in 
that  district,  ceasing  when  the  milk  from  Hen¬ 
don  was  withheld.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
case  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  condensed 
form  ;  and  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn 
from  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  an  eruptive 
disease  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  (a  very  com¬ 
mon  disease,  by-the-by)  may  be  associated  with 
some  derangement  of  the  constitution,  not  in¬ 
dicated,  it  is  said,  by  any  ordinary  signs  of  ill¬ 
ness,  such  as  loss  of  appetite  and  diminished 
secretion  of  milk,  but  nevertheless  of  a  nature 
so  malignant  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  which  to 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  farmer  or  the  cow¬ 
man  is  in  perfect  health,  may  infect  the  human 


system  with  a  deadly  and  infectious  disease. 
At  present  we  have  no  more  to  say,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  stockowners  all  over  the  world 
will  consider  such  a  staggering  proposition  to 
have  been  demonstrated. — Field. 

Truquage. —  Truquagt,  although  a  term 
probably  unfamiliar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
nevertheless  deserves  to  rank  among  the  finer 
arts  of  modern  civilization,  such  is  the  industry 
and  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  carried 
out.  Burns’s  cotter  mother  was  chiefly  admir¬ 
able  for  the  skill  with  which  she  ”  gar’d  auld 
things  look  maist  as  well  as  new,”  but  the 
truqueur  devotes  himself,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  art  of  making  new  things  look  quite  as 
good  as  old.  The  connoisseur  in  furniture  of 
the  present  day  is  well  aware  that,  for  certain 
important  qualities  of  soundness,  good  work¬ 
manship.  and  good  taste,  that  the  ”  old  is 
better,”  with  valid  reason  also  for  his  opinion. 
But  the  crowd,  who  have  neither  his  leisure, 
his  knowledge,  or  his  experience,  naturally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  scientific  experts  of 
truquage,  an  easy  prey  to  the  spoiler.  M. 
Eudel,  who  has  written  much  and  wisely  upon 
this  subject  in  the  French  press,  and  has  be¬ 
come  in  consequence  a  terror  to  the  dealers  in 
sham  antiquity,  has  deigned  to  enlighten  the 
intelligence  of  would-be  buyers  as  to  sundry 
mvsteries  of  the  trade.  The  stock-in-trade  of 
the  French  truqueur  and  his  English  congener 
—quite  as  expert  as  he — need  not  be  large. 

Walnut  juice — which  gives  an  agreeable 
mellowness  of  tone — and  nitric  acid  are  neither 
of  them  expensive.  The  latter  imitates  pretty 
closely  the  ravages  of  ants,  and  holes  bored 
with  a  fine  auger  easily  give  the  worm-eaten 
appearance  which  appeals  to  the  lover  of  the 
antique  in  carved  furniture.  The  writer  was 
informed  by  a  workman’s  wife  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  one  of  those  solely  employed  in  the 
boring  or  auger  business  ;  but  in  Paris  live 
worms  are  kept  to  do  the  work,  and  do  it  even 
better,  and  to  order,  which  is  more  surprising. 
New  oak  can  be  stained  by  a  solution  of  old 
iron  in  hot  vinegar,  which  darkens  it  to  a 
deeper  tone  ;  it  is  then  carefully  oiled  and 
polished.  The  price  demanded,  however,  is 
such  that  ”  bargains”  can  be  boasted  of  by  the 
inexperienced,  while  really  fine  work  always 
commands  its  value  in  the  open  market.  The 
unhappy  pieces  of  furniture  which  have  to 
date  from  the  sixteenth  century  are  severely 
beaten  with  heavy  bludgeons,  which  serves  to 
give  them  the  worn  appearance  necessary  to 
three  centuries  of  existence.  A  common  de- 
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vice  is  to  paint  the  panels  of  cupboards, 
roughly  carved  on  the  premises,  with  white 
paint ;  they  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and, 
after  keeping  some  months,  arc  washed  in 
potash,  which  removes  the  paint  in  patches, 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  carving  beneath 
is  apt  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  buyer, 
who  is  aware  that  in  the  last  century  mu^ 
good  panelling  was  thus  painted,  and  pra- 
served  to  our  generation  in  consequence  in  all 
its  pristine  freshness  of  cutting  and  outline. 
Buhl  of  a  very  ordinary  description  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  French  dealers  with  brass  scroll 
work,  after  the  designs  of  Gilot,  who  succeeded 
Buhl.  Those  who  can  be  taken  in  by  these 
mechanical  reproductions  must  be  left  to  their 
fate.  In  porcelain  and  faience  one  can  only 
say  caveat  emptor,  so  clever  are  the  tricks  by 
which  even  the  learned  are  deceived.  At 
Cage’s  manufactory  at  Versailles  the  faience 
de  Nevers  is  reproduced  to  perfection  ;  but  here 
all  is  fair  and  open  dealing.  If  the  buyer  pre¬ 
fers  his  purchase  "antique,"  M.  Cag6  will 
bake  it  for  him  until  the  glaze  crackles.  It  is 
further  mellowed  in  a  manure  heap,  and  a 
slight  extra  charge  is  imposed.  The  special 
marks  of  favorite  potters  are  easily  imitated 
and  as  much  pains  is  taken  with  the  spurious 
ware,  with  intent  to  deceive,  as  would  suffice 
to  give  value  to  real  specimens.  The  character 
of  the  early  decoration  is  carefully  preserved 
— the  even  white  of  the  Moustiers  ware  ;  the 
dead,  dull  white  of  the  Marseillaise  ;  and  the 
careful  finish  of  the  old  Delft  potters.  At 
Venice  the  reproduction  of  the  old  palatial 
furniture  is  a  thriving  industry,  and  the  same 
at  Florence  ;  but  it  possesses  little  or  no  artis¬ 
tic  value.  The  ebony  is  black  stained  wood  ; 
the  ttipi  are  bone,  and  not  ivory  ;  the  shapes 
and  patterns  are,  however,  carefully  copied, 
and  the  prices  are  not  excessive,  and  good 
patterns  are  a  distinct  gain  in  furniture  ;  but 
the  modern  production  will  not  have  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  old.  Ivory  triptychs  are 
manufactured  at- Versailles.  The  golden  tint 
is  gained  by  boiling  in  oil,  then  plunging  into 
boiling  water,  and  drying  before  a  hot  fire, 
which  cracks  the  ivory  to  perfection.  These 
require  a  very  skilled  eye  to  detect,  as  the 
carving  is  often  meritorious.  Even  works  of 
the  highest  art  do  not  escape  the  truqutur, 
Clodion,  the  late  eminent  French  sculptor,  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  group  bearing  his  signature  had 
been  sold  for  4,500  francs.  Legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  accordingly.  It  was  brought 
to  light  that  the  work  in  question  was  due  to 
one  Lebroc,  who  had  made  it  his  study  to  imi¬ 


tate  Clodion.  Nevertheless,  three  eminent 
judges — Millet,  Chapfi,  and  Guillaume— after 
careful  examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  signa¬ 
ture,  decided  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  not 
the  handling  of  Clodion.  So  the  sales  were 
annulled,  and  damages  were  not  allowed  by 
the  courts.  Clodion’s  real  name  was  Michel, 
and  some  of  his  earlier  and  finest  works  are 
thus  signed.  The  arts  of  trnquage  extend 
themselves  even  to  literature.  As  long  ago  as 
the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  printers  of 
Lyons  and  Rouen  simulating  pfinceps  editions 
of  Racine  and  Moli^re.  The  type,  the  paper, 
the  colophons,  all  being  reproduced  with  un¬ 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  then  palmed  o9  as 
genuine  upon  the  unwary  purchaser.  The 
manufacture  still  prospers,  aided  with  the 
photogravure  processes  and  the  arts  of  fac¬ 
simile.  So  also  are  old  letters  and  autographs 
successfully  floated,  signed  by  Cardinal  de 
Retz  or  Colbert,  or  whom  you  please,  fetching 
a  good  price,  and  almost  challenging  scrutiny. 
The  history  of  the  Shaphira  forgeries  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  They  were  offered  at  the  modest 
price  of  one  million  sterling.  So  also  the 
famous  vemis  Martin  can  still  be  bought  at 
Paris,  very  like,  but  still  not  genuine  ;  and 
clever  painters,  whose  work  is  as  good  as 
Lancret's,  can  be  found  to  figure  as  Watteaus 
with  no  mean  success.  But  at  present  the 
secret  of  the  real  Martin  vemis  remains  as  im¬ 
penetrable  as  it  is  exquisite.  In  buying  old 
oak  furniture,  the  buyer  should  notice  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  the  “  ties,”  or  cross-bars 
near  the  floor,  which  are  invariable  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seventeenth-century  joiners. 
The  forger  is  apt  to  forget  this,  and  thus  him¬ 
self  to  brand  the  work  as  spurious.  Decora¬ 
tion  was  formerly  the  proper  art  of  a  guild  of 
Florentine  artists  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Painters,  jewellers,  engravers,  and  meul 
workers  lived  in  a  happy  state  of  co-operative 
harmony,  so  that  a  coffer  or  casket  might  bear 
the  successive  impress  of  many  clever  hands  ; 
as  the  enamel,  the  setting,  the  lock,  the  jewel 
work,  would  each  be  executed  by  an  artist- 
craftsman,  skilled  as  Dello,  or  Cellini,  or 
Ghiberti.  It  will  scarcely  do  to  contrast  the 
revived  mode  of  painting  on  furniture,  as  we 
behold  it  in  the  shops,  with  this  delicate  and 
masterly  work.  Yet  many  of  our  young  paint¬ 
ers  might  be  worse  employed  than  in  spending 
real  thought,  and  putting  real  good  work,  on 
articles  of  daily  use,  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessarily  ugly  because  utilitarian. 
— Queen. 
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vice  is  to  paint  the  panels  of  cupboards, 
roughly  carved  on  the  premises,  with  white 
paint ;  they  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and, 
alter  keeping  some  months,  are  washed  in 
potash,  which  removes  the  paint  in  patches, 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  carving  beneath 
is  apt  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  buyer, 
who  is  aware  that  in  the  last  century  mu^h 
good  panelling  was  thus  painted,  and  pre¬ 
served  to  our  generation  in  consequence  in  all 
its  pristine  freshness  of  cutting  and  outline. 
Buhl  of  a  very  ordinary  description  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  French  dealers  with  brass  scroll 
work,  after  the  designs  of  Gilot,  who  succeeded 
Buhl.  Those  who  can  be  taken  in  by  these 
mechanical  reproductions  must  be  left  to  their 
fate.  In  porcelain  and  faience  one  can  only 
say  eaveat  tmptor,  so  clever  are  the  tricks  by 
which  even  the  learned  are  deceived.  At 
Cag6’s  manufactory  at  Versailles  the  faience 
de  Nevers  is  reproduced  to  perfection  ;  but  here 
all  is  fair  and  open  dealing.  If  the  buyer  pre¬ 
fers  his  purchase  “antique,"  M.  Cag6  will 
bake  it  for  him  until  the  glaze  crackles.  It  is 
further  mellowed  in  a  manure  heap,  and  a 
slight  extra  charge  is  imposed.  The  special 
marks  of  favorite  potters  are  easily  imitated 
and  as  much  pains  is  taken  with  the  spurious 
ware,  with  intent  to  deceive,  as  would  suffice 
to  give  value  to  real  specimens.  The  character 
of  the  early  decoration  is  carefully  preserved 
— the  even  white  of  the  Moustiers  ware  ;  the 
dead,  dull  white  of  the  Marseillaise  ;  and  the 
careful  finish  of  the  old  Delft  potters.  At 
Venice  the  reproduction  of  the  old  palatial 
furniture  is  a  thriving  industry,  and  the  same 
at  Florence  ;  but  it  possesses  little  or  no  artis¬ 
tic  value.  The  ebony  is  black  stained  wood  ; 
the  stipi  are  bone,  and  not  ivory  ;  the  shapes 
and  patterns  are,  however,  carefully  copied, 
and  the  prices  are  not  excessive,  and  good 
patterns  are  a  distinct  gain  in  furniture  ;  but 
the  modern  production  will  not  have  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  old.  Ivory  triptychs  are 
manufactured  at  Versailles.  The  golden  tint 
is  gained  by  boiling  in  oil,  then  plunging  into 
boiling  water,  and  drying  before  a  hot  fire, 
which  cracks  the  ivory  to  perfection.  These 
require  a  very  skilled  eye  to  detect,  as  the 
carving  is  often  meritorious.  Even  works  of 
the  highest  art  do  not  escape  the  truqutur. 
Clodion,  the  late  eminent  French  sculptor,  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  group  bearing  his  signature  had 
been  sold  for  4,500  francs.  Legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  accordingly.  It  was  brought 
to  light  that  the  work  in  question  was  due  to 
one  Lebroc,  who  had  made  it  his  study  to  imi¬ 


tate  Clodion.  Nevertheless,  three  eminent 
judges — Millet,  Chapfi,  and  Guillaume— after 
careful  examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  signa¬ 
ture,  decided  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  not 
the  handling  of  Clodion.  So  the  sales  were 
annulled,  and  damages  were  not  allowed  by 
the  courts.  Clodion’s  real  name  was  Michel, 
and  some  of  his  earlier  and  finest  works  are 
thus  signed.  The  arts  of  ttuquage  extend 
themselves  even  to  literature.  As  long  ago  as 
the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  printers  of 
Lyons  and  Rouen  simulating  ptinceps  editions 
of  Racine  and  Moli^re.  The  type,  the  paper, 
the  colophons,  all  being  reproduced  with  un¬ 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  then  palmed  o9  as 
genuine  upon  the  unwary  purchaser.  The 
manufacture  still  prospers,  aided  with  the 
photogravure  processes  and  the  arts  of  fac¬ 
simile.  So  also  are  old  letters  and  autographs 
successfully  floated,  signed  by  Cardinal  de 
Retz  or  Colbert,  or  whom  you  please,  fetching 
a  good  price,  and  almost  challenging  scrutiny. 
The  history  of  the  Shaphira  forgeries  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  They  were  offered  at  the  modest 
price  of  one  million  sterling.  So  also  the 
famous  vtmis  Martin  can  still  be  bought  at 
Paris,  very  like,  but  still  not  genuine  ;  and 
clever  painters,  whose  work  is  as  good  as 
Lancret's,  can  be  found  to  figure  as  Watteaus 
with  no  mean  success.  But  at  present  the 
secret  of  the  real  Martin  vemit  remains  as  im¬ 
penetrable  as  it  is  exquisite.  In  buying  old 
oak  furniture,  the  buyer  should  notice  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  the  “  ties,”  or  cross-bars 
near  the  floor,  which  are  invariable  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seventeenth-century  joiners. 
The  forger  is  apt  to  forget  this,  and  thus  him¬ 
self  to  brand  the  work  as  spurious.  Decora¬ 
tion  was  formerly  the  proper  art  of  a  guild  of 
Florentine  artists  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Painters,  jewellers,  engravers,  and  meul 
workers  lived  in  a  happy  state  of  co-operative 
harmony,  so  that  a  coffer  or  casket  might  bear 
the  successive  impress  of  many  clever  hands  ; 
as  the  enamel,  the  setting,  the  lock,  the  jewel 
work,  would  each  be  executed  by  an  artist- 
craftsman,  skilled  as  Dello,  or  Cellini,  or 
Ghiberti.  It  will  scarcely  do  to  contrast  the 
revived  mode  of  painting  on  furniture,  as  we 
behold  it  in  the  shops,  with  this  delicate  and 
masterly  work.  Yet  many  of  our  young  paint¬ 
ers  might  be  worse  employed  than  in  spending 
real  thought,  and  putting  real  good  work,  on 
articles  of  daily  use,  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessarily  ugly  because  utilitarian. 
— Qnten. 
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Our  readbrs  will  remember  the  phono* 
graph,  an  instrument  for  recording  spoken 
sounds  upon  a  metallic  sheet,  hj  means  of 
which  anyone  was  able  to  reproduce  the 
sounds  at  will,  at  any  future  period  ;  but  the 
reproduced  sounds  were  of  such  a  sepulchral 
character,  and  the  enunciation  so  imperfect, 
that  little  seems  ever  to  have  been  done  with 
the  instrument  to  make  it  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  By  means  of  photography,  however, 
another  instrument,  lately  devised  for  the 
same  end,  is  confidently  anticipated  to  be  a 
success:  it  is  termed  by  the  inventors  a 
Graphophone,  and  has  been  patented  in  all 
countries  where  it  is  possible.  The  principle 
of  the  instrument  is  connected  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  singing  flames ;  but  in  this  case 
water-jets  take  the  place  of  gas-jets.  The 
water,  colored  by  artificial  means,  is  made 
to  fall  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  sounds 
influencing  it  cause  the  water  to  assume 
various  forms,  which  are  then  photographed, 
and  the  photograph  afterwards  used  to  repro* 
duce  the  original  sounds.  Dr.  Chichester  A. 
Bell,  one  of  the  patentees,  recently  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London  a 
paper  upon  the  “  Sympathetic  Vibrations  of 
Jets,”  in  which  the  various  phenomena  in 
connection  with  jets  of  gas  and  water  when 
influenced  by  sound  were  illustrated  ;  he 
showed,  too,  that  the  common  notion  of  such 
jets  only  being  acted  upon  by  a  limited  range 
of  sounds  was  quite  erroneous. 

The  mining  owners  of  Ostraw  Rarwin 
(Austria)  have  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of 
1,000  ducats  for  the  best  invention  for  pre* 
venting  accidents  in  firing  and  blasting  in 
dusty  or  gaseous  coal  mines,  or  rendering 
the  operation  harmless.  The  invention  should 
fulfil  the  following  conditions,  namely:  (i)  its 
use,  effects,  or  explosion  should  not  cause 
the  coal  dust  to  ignite;  (a)  it  should  not 
produce,  after  the  explosion  or  use,  more 
injurious  gas  than  through  the  methods  here¬ 
tofore  employed ;  (3)  no  specially  difficult. 


dangerous,  long  preliminary  arrangements  or 
complicated  apparatus  should  be  required  in 
using,  setting  up,  loading,  transporting,  or 
lighting  ;  (4)  should  not  by  its  use  and  result 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  former 
blasting  methods.  Applications  should  be 
sent  before  the  end  of  1886  to  the  K.  K. 
Berghauptmannschaft  at  Vienna. 

The  health-giving  properties  of  rain  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  general  public.  Rain 
is  an  essential  to  physical  vigor  in  localities 
that  have  any  extensive  population.  Man  and 
his  occupations  lade  the  air  with  countless 
and  unclassified  impurities.  The  generous, 
kindly  rain  absorbs  them,  even  as  a  washer¬ 
woman  extracts  the  dirt  from  soiled  clothes. 
The  ammoniacal  exhalations,  the  gases  result¬ 
ant  from  combustion  and  decay,  are  all 
quietly  absorbed  by  a  brisk  shower.  People 
talk  about  a  "  dry  climate,”  but  it  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  A 
very  dry  climate  will  never  support  a  large 
population,  for  it  would  soon  become  so 
poisoned  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  human 
race.  A  scattering  few  might  inhabit  it,  but 
not  the  multitude. 

Two  French  chemists,  Messrs.  Hembert  f 
and  Henry,  are  stated  to  have  discovered  a 
process  for  producing  pure  hydrogen  at  a 
cheap  rate.  In  the  first  stage  a  stream  of 
vapor  is  decomposed  over  incandescent 
coke,  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxyde  being 
evolved.  A  fresh  quantity  ot  vapor  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  carbon  monoxyde, 
and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  dissociation.  A  further  production  of 
hydrogen  then  takes  place,  and  the  carbon 
monoxyde  is  changed  into  carbon  dioxyde, 
which  it  is  easy  to  absorb  by  lime  water.  It 
appears  that,  by  the  above  method,  1,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  coke  yield  3,30o  cubic  metres  of 
hydrogen.  The  cost  of  the  gas  is  said  not  to 
exceed  a  centime  and  a  half  per  cubic  metre, 
or  about  30  cubic  feet. 
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The  True  Test. — All  those  who  have 
reached  middle  age  can  look  back  upon  scores 
of  popular  medicines  which  came  into  notice 
and  were  extensively  used,  but  are  now  heard 
of  no  more.  Time  tests  all  things,  and  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  Wolfe’s  Schiedam 
Aromatic  Schnapps  are  more  famous  for  the 
twenty  years’  constant  use  and  comparison 
with  other  special  remedies.  'The  very  fact 
that  it  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity  for 
a  generation  shows  that  there  must  be  good 
reason  for  the  general  favor  it  has  received 
from  ail  who  have  used  it.  Not  like*  nearly 
all  preparations  having  an  alcoholic  basis, 
the  purity  of  the  Schnapps  leaves  no  dull 
stupor  nor  painful  nervous  reaction  after 
use.  The  most  delicate  female  can  use 
Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps  with  a  steady 
and  gratifying  improvement  in  general 
health.  As  a  corrective  to  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  drinking  water  the  preparation 
is  invaluable  to  travellers  and  tourists,  re¬ 
lieving  them  from  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
a  transition  from  bard  lime  water  to  spring 
water  or  mineral  water.  And  also  as  a  tonic 
and  appetizer  it  is  no  less  wonderful  in  its 
effects  for  good.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  deserves 
the  unsolicited  and  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
medical  faculty  which  it  has  so  freely  received, 
and  only  needs  a  brief  trial  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedial  agents  of  the 
present  century. 

M.  CoLtADON,  in  a  paper  to  the  Acad6mie 
des  Science,  suggests  that  the  electricity  so 
vividly  illustrated  by  thunderstorms  is  gener¬ 
ated  principally  by  friction  of  air  and  water 
vapor.  During  a  thunderstorm  the  rain¬ 
drops  formed  in  the  storm-cloud  descend 
vertically  to  the  earth,  causing  a  partial  vac¬ 
uum,  which  is  replaced  by  air  drawn  in 
laterally  and  from  upper  layers.  The  friction 
caused  by  this  movement  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  generation  of  electricity. 
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bearing."— AorlA  Amtrirait.  Philadelphia. 

"A remarkable  book.”— Aii/adium,  New  Haren. 


Agenta  wanted  ererywhere.  The  beat  money-making 
book  In  tbe  market.  Apply  at  once  for  territory. 

A.  B.  HAST  is  CO.,  Fnblishers, 


16  Murray  St  ,  AT.  T.  City. 


CANDY 


QrHAAT  AP  /or  Foiot,  Body  and  Mind  ,*  8  teachera; 
uilllVPvL  Ur  40  honra  weekly ;  ISO  atndenU  ;  Cata- 
PTDRPQQIAM  logut  frM.  8.  8.  Curry,  Freeman  PI., 
uAi  AEikjOlUn  Boaton.  Smmnur  SMrion,  Martha'* 
■Pineyord. 

8end  one,  two,  three  or  fire  dollars 
for  a  retail  box,  expreaa,  of  the 
beet  Candies  in  the  world,  put  up  In 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pore.  Suitable  for  pres¬ 
ents.  Try  it  once.  Address 

C  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner. 

76  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

OF  POLISHED  BBA8S 
AND  HAHHEBED  BBONZE, 
MOUNTED  ON  OAK,  MAHOGANY,  Etc. 
Bend  for  Ill’d  Circular, 

!•  *  lAW 

Banners.  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


IhtaXiXD  BacitumrQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS, 


Tsm’j} 

aTAT>aa. 


Send  for 

Cirenlarto 

FOLDl^tTCMAIB  dk,  MEW  HATXM.'llT. 
Send  stamp  for  our  new  pamphlet,  “  A  few  words  about 

SHORTHAND.” 

BITS  OF  ISTFRFST  TO  BEGINNERS  IN  BUSINESS. 
Adsks  a  Ca,  71S  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  Bubjects  of  tbeee  beautiful  engravings,  wbicb  bare  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  village  scbool.  From  Goldamitb’s  Deserted  Village. 

**  THE  IF JV”  (companion  to  above).  “Full  well  tbe  bus/  wbiBper,  circling  round, 

conveyed  tbe  dismal  tidings  wben  be  frowned.” 

MARGUERITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVE*S  CONPESSIOy,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  WEDDING  Xl.,!  T*  (companion  to  above).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  tbe  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL,  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

’Tbe  above  engravings  (sige,  to  frame,  13x10  Inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  fur 
Fkamimo,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.35. 

Address  ART  CO., 

93  Band  Street,  New  York, 
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Eclectic  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 


For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 


These  en^nyin^  are  beaatifollj  engrayed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  haye  appeared  in  the 
EcLKcnc  Magaaine  daring  past  /ears.  Thejr  embraoe  «orrsef  portraits  of  over 


250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 


of  the  past  and  present  century.  Onr  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historio  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISINQ  NEARLY. 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  following, [selected  from  oar  list,  will  giye  some  ides  of  their  scope  and  yarietyj 


PORTRAITS. 


KIXO  WILLIAM. 
fRXDKBICK  THK  BMXAT. 
VICTOR  RMAXVRL. 
eXOROR  BAXCROXT. 

WM.  H.  PRXaCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWXIXO. 
CHARLOTTE  BROXTX. 
JOHX  RVSKIX. 
THACKXRAT. 

BICKXXS. 

HA  WTHORXX. 

TEXXT80X. 

LOXOTXLLOW. 

HERBERT  SPEXCXR. 
AOHX  STUART  MILL. 
OLADBTOXE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 


XAPOLEOX  IX  PRISOX. 

WM.  PEXX'S  TRXATT. 
COXOREHB  OP  riEXXA. 

BATTLE  or  BUXKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AXD  rRIXXDS. 
IRVIXO  AXD  rRIXXDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIEXXA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AXD  rAMILT. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEX  CATHARIXE. 
RAPHAEL. 

PLOREXTIXE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CEXCI. 

BURIAL  or  THE  BIRD. 
PLOWER  OATHERERS. 

BLIXD  MAX*S  BUrr,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  inlnted  on  fine  paper.  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fornlah  neat  ctoth  cases  or  poraolloe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  angrayings. 


PRICES. 


Eagrayings,  10  oents  each,  or  $7.60  per  100, 
6  Eagrayingt, 

1$  Eagrayings, 


$0  60 
1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  r  . 

Portfolio  sad  16  Eagrayings, 
“  “26  '*  • 

«  -  60  •* 


-  saoh,  $0  60 

•  •  1  60 

•  .  3  86 

-  -  4  00 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Sngrayings  to  be  sent  wbenerer  leqnlred,  or  the  porchaaer  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogae,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
yoloms  for  centre-table. 


Catalofnm  sestfrss  Is  attff  addrsst,  or  catalogus  and  sampU  snproeitip  sent  on  rscttpt  </  Iff  emU. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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20,000  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

HEADS  AND  FACES :  HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  by  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer 
and  Dr.  H.  S.  Drayton.  200  pp.,  200  illustrations.  Price,  only  40 
cents.  Extra  cloth,  $1.00.  This  is  the  most  popular  work  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject.  Read  the  following 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRE§8 : 


We  have  examined  It,  and  find  it  to  be  the  moat  com¬ 
plete  work,  ao  far  as  it  goes,  that  we  have  seen  on  the 
tabject,  and  we  are  familiar  with  all  the  antbora  on  this 
good  and  nsefol  anbject,  from  Dr.  Gall  down.— 

DuUy  BtraUl. 

The  manj  peraoas  who  believe  In  Phrenology  and 
kindred  studies  will  welcome  “Heads  and  Faces.” 
Portraits  are  given  of  well-known  men  and  women, 
and,  as  their  characters  are  perfectly  well  known,  noth¬ 
ing  is  easier  than  to  reason  them  ont  ffom  their  heads 
and  faces.— ilrgw,  Albany,  New  York. 

Whosoever  would  learn  the  art  of  knowing  what  is  in 
men's  minds  by  the  study  of  their  heads  will  find  the 
necessary  Instmctions  In  a  work  Just  published  by  the 
Fowler  St  Wells  Co.  Whether  the  reader  believes  in 
Phrenology  or  not,  he  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  mani¬ 
fold  information  on  human  character.  Among  its  rep¬ 
resentative  men  we  find  several  Canadians,  including 
BIr  John  McDonald  and  Dr,  8.  F.  Hunt.— Goasffs,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

A  careful  study  of  the  book  will  give  much  Informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  men.  No  two  persons  are  alike,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  faces  may  be  an  index  to  their 
characters.  A  criminal  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  benevolent  man.  It  would  be  well  if  all  could  tell 
something  of  the  character  of  the  persons  they  meet. 
The  book  ia  adapted  to  the  general  reader.— JForwMl 
Jndtx. 

The  subject  is  not  handled  in  the  dry  form  of  a  text¬ 
book,  but,  while  eminently  practical,  simple,  and  within 
the  comprehension  of  every  reader,  it  is  enlivened  by 
anecdotes  and  entertaining  Incidents  that  tend  to  fas¬ 
cinate  the  reader  and  make  him  finish  reading  the  book 
before  laying  it  down.  To  those  interested  In  studying 
human  nature— and  who  is  not  f— this  book  is  not  only 
the  cheapest,  but  the  most  simple  and  accurate  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  market.— Aeaaf  COurUr,  Bozeman,  Mon. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations,  and  is  both  a 
curious  and  interesting  work.— llfortA  Amiriean,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

To  any  one  Interested  in  Phrenology  and  Physiogno- 
my  it  will  afford  information,  entertainment  and 
amusement.- CAris«<m  Observer. 

We  would  advise  all  our  readers  who  believe  that 
“  the  proper  study  of  manklud  is  man,”  and  who  desire 
to  understand  peopls  at  sight,  to  give  this  book  a  care¬ 
ful  reading.—  HAss/inp  .ffspirfsr. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  this 
40  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00.  Address 

FOWLER  A.  WELLS  CO., 


Phrenology  as  taught  In  this  volume  can  make  som* 
pretentions  to  being  considered  a  science.  The  book  is 
full  of  wood-cuts  representing  beads  and  faces  of  men 
and  women  disUngulabed  in  various  walks  of  life,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  la  of  value.  Apart  from  the  truth 
or  falsity  ot  Phrenology,  no  one  can  help  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  examination  of  the  faces  of  people  of  whom 
we  have  heard,  and  the  comments  on  these  faces  are  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked.  The  book  is  certainly  a 
help  to  the  better  understanding  of  human  nature,  and 
some  of  the  hints  will  be  of  great  nse  to  mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  studying  over  the  problem  of  what 
their  children  ate  best  fitted  to  io.— Daily  StpubUean, 
Nebraska. 

The  study  oi  “  Beads  and  Faces  baa  for  many  a 
real  fisclnation ;  they  enjoy  having  a  crowd  of  bare 
heads  to  look  over,  and  delight  in  being  so  situated  as 
to  look  Into  a  sea  of  upturned  faces ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  idle 
entertainment— it  is  instructive  and  Improving.  This 
volume  will  be  just  the  thing  for  such  persons ;  they  will 
dive  into  it  with  gusto.  It  is  also  well  calculated  to  please 
the  general  reader.— AS-tsfem  Arpns. 

The  observations  made,  and  the  principles  enunciated, 
are  in  harmony  with  human  character  and  human  de¬ 
velopment- Am.  Christian  BsvUw. 

Its  matter  Is  lucid  and  terse,  and  the  illustrations  are 
so  familiar,  being  chosen  from  the  conspicuous  walks  of 
life,  that  the  general  analyses  given  by  the  writers  are 
susceptible  of  corroboration  by  the  average  student  of 
human  nature.  Our  friends  of  the  shoe  trade  would 
find  relief  from  their  monotonous  consideration  of  the 
pedal  extremities  by  looking  into  this  valnable  treatise 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  top-knot  of  our  species.— 
Skos  and  Lsailur  SstlssB,  Chicago. 

Its  style  ia  clear  and  vigorous,  presenting  methods  of 
studying  character  in  a  plain,  comprehensive  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manner.—  Union  Signal. 

Among  the  anccesees  of  the  season  is  “  Heads  and 
Faces ;  How  to  Study  Them,”  of  which  Fowler  St 
Wells  Co.  have  sold  nearly  10,000  within  six  months 
after  its  publication,  it  is  a  very  complete  manual  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy.- TAs  Beaeon,  Boston.' 

Thia  book  baa  the  merit  of  condensing  or  enouncing 
the  theories  of  the  subject  in  a  clearer  manner  than  baa 
been  done  heretofore,  and  will  be  nsefhl  to  those  who 
wish  to  ascertain  without  much  trouble  what  phrenolo¬ 
gists  really  claim  and  what  their  methods  consist  of.— 
Brooklyn  Standard. 


everywhere.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

Publltberfi,  753  Broadwajr,  New  York. 
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A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  WRITING.  SPELLING,  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR 
AND  PUNCTUATION  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 
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I  Fbactuxs  with  **  Thb  Niw  Dxfabtuu."  I  Stuiubu  8raixoi«-BooK  axs  Copt-Book. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  broaght  home. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  writs  well  and  corrbcixt,  uBe“THB  New  Departure.” 

If  yon  want  to  learn  to  BPEi.T.  OORRBCTLT  and  punctuate  froperlt,  use  “The  New 
Departure.” 

If  jon  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  use  “The  New  Departure.” 

“  77is  economical,  direct,  natural  viay  of  learning  to  epell  u  to  write  vtorde  until  we  can 
write  them  automaticallt.  We  get  the  thought  through  tneform,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Fronouncing  worde  it  not  learning  them.  ” — Cou  F.  W.  Parker,  Author  ofthe'"  (Quincy  Method.” 

“  If  the  tubjeet  be  put  before  him  *a  rioht  order  and  right  fork,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  turmount  Mt  luceettioe  diffieultiee  with  but  little  aetietance." — Herbert  Spencer. 

“  With  (hit  tyetem  the  learner  aequirei  in  a  ehort  time,  and  with  eate,  the  moot  necettary 
parte  cf  a  good  education.” 

**  The  New  Departure**  should  be  in  every  Household. 

EVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wante  and  needt  tome  education. 

**  The  New  Departure  "  ^  ^  ^  receipt  of  $|,00. 

A.OEN'X'S  WANTED  IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Addreas  £.  R.  FELTON  &  CO.^  25  Bond  Street^  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM. 


THE  NEW  MAGAZINE, 


This  publication  will  address  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people. 

It  will  discuss  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — 
in  morals,  in  education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  will  be  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and 
counting-room  influence,  and  will  endeavor  to  be  impartial. 

It  will  be  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader 
to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  will  employ  the  best-known  essayists,  and  will  also  in¬ 
vite  to  its  pages  men  and  women  connected  with  important  business 
and  social  interests,  who  have  special  opportunities  for  information. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAT  OF  IT. 

**  lU  paper*  are  of  moch  rarlety,  and  their  treatment  la  masterly  in  the  extreme.”— iVifZaefiiim,  JITeto  Havtn, 

0»m. 

”  It  Is  attractlre  In  its  appearance  and  inriting  in  ita  contents,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.”— JSferofd, 
N.  r.  CUy. 

“  It  is  bright,  able  and  entertaining,  and  will  be  a  big  addition  to  our  magazine  literature.”- DoUy  Xxamiim-, 
LancaiUr,  Pa. 

”  It  is  a  live,  energetic,  independent  magazine,  that  occupies  itself  with  the  practical  issues  of  the  hour.”— 
Xaming  TYaMlUr,  Bo$U». 

**  It  displays  no  sign  of  groping  after  success,  but  adjusts  its  aim  at  once  with  the  certainty  of  a  veteran 
marksman.”- tfofiM  Journal.  N.  Y.  CUy. 

**  It*  article*  are  from  the  very  best  essayist*  In  this  country,  an  living  topics,  short,  direct,  clear  and  to  the 
point.”— Tim4*,  Buffalo,  If.  T. 

**  It  is  very  attractive,  both  in  form  and  contents,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  continent.”-  Wttk,  Toronto,  Canada. 

”  It  steps  full-fledged  into  the  modem  fleld  of  the  periodical.  It  discusses  topics  of  living  Interest,  and  in  a 
way  to  conunand  interest.’’— CMeago,  Jtt. 


Published  Monthly.  Price,  $5.00  a  Year. 


COMBINATION  RATES. 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE . $9.00 

THE  FORUM  and  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE .  8.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE .  8.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY . 9.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY .  9.00 

THE„FORUM  and  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY .  8.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW . 9.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW...  . 7.00 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW .  8.00 


THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO..  97  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


EcUdic  Magazini  Advzrtuzr. 
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POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 

Conducted  by 

E.  L  &  W.  J, 
YOUMANS. 

Iffl 

i 

1 

y 

mnz  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH-  I 
LY  for  1 886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
m^t  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

*  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 

TERMSi 

$5.00  per  Annum;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

'  /,  3,  and  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

BeUctie  MagawM  AdvtrHitr. 
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TECH 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR, 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

Ready  Reference  Boot  for  Rrery-iay  Use. 


'*  The  Pith  of  m*n7  Tolumes.'* 

"A  Completo  Sduootion  for  60  oenta.** 


CONTENTS. 

rAoi 


BrnonTms .  6 

Foreign  Words  and  Phrases .  98 


Stamp  Doties,  Marks  and  Rulesof  F^nctnation.US,  IIS 
Marks  of  Accent,  Simple  Roles  for  Spelling....  118,  119 

Capitals,  when  and  how  nsed .  190 

Bints  for  Letter-writing .  191 

Titles  nsed  in  United  States .  199 

AbhrsTiations  in  Commtm  Use .  114 

Legal  HolidaTs  in  varioos  States .  199 

Perpetoal  Calendar .  136 

Distances  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  Tork.  189 

VaJoe  of  Foreign  Coins  in  U,  S.  money . 138,  184 

Interest  Tables .  185 

Oor  National  Territory— when  and  how  acquired...  186 

Oor  Republican  Oovemment— details . 1^ 

First  Centory  of  National  Growth  and  Progress. ...  148 
State  Election^  and  Meetings  of  their  Legislatares.  149 

population  of  States  and  Territories .  150 

Disunces  ftom  Washington  to  various  parts  of  the 

•world,  and  How  Money  grows  at  Interest . 151 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  World .  159 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind .  158 

Inland  Seas  of  the  W’orld  'Sise  and  Depth) .  154 

Length  of  principal  Riven,,  and  Area  of  Oceans.154,  155 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States . 165 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  166 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Human  Natare .  169 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  179 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  different  Ages. .  178 

Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedure .  174 

Value  and  Weights  of  Woods . 176 

Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage .  178 

Religions  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

‘ntlrteeo  Choice  Life-Maxims. .  179 
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HORSE^MAN. 


Their  Dependence 

and 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  NI.A., 

Aatbor  of  “Horn**  without  Hauda,”  Kto. 


'With  Illnstratlons.  8to.  Extra  Clotli.  #2.50. 


'*  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  attainments,  is  qualified  to  throw  much  interesting  and 
valuable  light  on  the  care  of  horses.  For  army  officers,  farmers,  indeed,  for  all  who  own  a  horse  or 
have  to  look  after  one,  this  book  will  be  an  excellent  and  scientific  guide.  The  elucidation  of  the  sub* 
jects  treated  is  so  clesu’,  the  physiology  of  the  horse  is  so  accurately  described,  and  the  economic  feed¬ 
ing,  care,  and  management  of  the  animal  are  so  well  stated,  that  the  book  would  interest  almost  any 
reader.  The  author  has  combined  with  his  own  large  store  of  information  on  the  subject  he  takes  up 
the  mature  opinions  of  many  eminent  experts  on  horse  hygiene.” — New  York  Herald, 

“  Certainly  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  about  the  horse  and  his  proper  care  that 
have  ever  been  issued  from  the  press,  for  it  makes  very  explicit  statements  concerning  conditions  that 
most  books  of  its  class  CsO  to  treat  with  anything  approaching  fulness,  while  it  antagonizes  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner  common  practices  of  the  stableman  and  blacksmith.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  btwk  and  of  his  manner  of  handling  his  subject  may  be  gained 
when  we  say  that  eleven  of  his  seventeen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  its  construction, 
its  proper  usage,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Wood  not  only  finds  plenty  to  say  about  horses'  feet  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  says  it  ven  entertainingly ;  indeed,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  for  its  entertaining  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  full  of  information  and  important  suggestions,  but  it  is  moat  diarmingly  written.” 
— Pkiladolfkia  Evening  Telegraph. 


"  Is  another  of  those  attractive  and  edifying  books,  of  which  their  author,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
has  written  so  many.  This  volume  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  master,  and  is  not  a  mere  contribution  to  the  literature  of  natural  history.  The 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  the  hoofa  and  their  diseases,  his  shoeing,  the  question  of  bits,  blinkers,  and 
reins,  his  lungs,  his  endurance,  his  diseases,  are  all  treated  in  that  interes^g  and  practic^  manner  that 
characterizes  the  author’s  writings.  There  are  many  anecdotes  given  in  exemplification  of  the  theories 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  and  many  illustratioiu  to  assist  in  a  clear  understanding*  of  the  text.  The 
work  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  It 
will  (trove  as  useful  to  these  as  it  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  only  read  for  amuse¬ 
ment.” — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gautte. 

**  The  author  of  thb  readable  and  instructive  volume  is  a  well-known  and  pleasing  writer  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  subjects,  but  the  field  he  coven  in  this  work  is  almost  an  entirely  new  one.  The  main  idea 
of  the  author  seenu  to  be  to  bring  in  a  forcible  way  before  the  ownen  and  admiren  of  the  noble 
animal  the  ills  and  miseries  resulting  from  im|;>erfect  shoeing,  the  use  of  the  check-rein,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  [tractices  of  clipping,  docking,  and  pricking.  The  student  and  lover  of  the  horse  arill  find 
the  volume  a  valuable  one." — CkUago  Evenistg  youmal, 

'*  His  works  are  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  they  can  always  be  relied  on  as  strictly  cor¬ 
rect,  even  in  the  minutest  particular.  The  book  is  well  written,  always  to  the  point,  and  contains  no 
needless  anatomical  details.  In  it  are  many  items  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a  go<^  horse.” — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chroniele-Telegraph, 

"  He  tells  what  a  horse  is,  how  to  train  and  use  H.  He  describes  the  animal  anatomically  with 
S{>ecial  reference  to  the  capacity  for  use  and  the  dangeis  of  abuse  thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  a  first- 
class  work  on  the  horse,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  one  of  those 
useful  animals.” — Baltimore  Evening  News. 

"  In  this  book  the  horse  is  not  treated  of  from  the  stand-point  of  a  veterinary  doctor,  a  stock-raiser, 
or  a  jockev,  but  sim{>ly  from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and  dUnterested  lover  of  the  equine  race,  who 
wishes  to  induce  the  public  to  correct  certain  prevalent  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  bs  favorites.  In 
spite  of  his  lively  warmth  of  manner  in  these  tilts  against  universal  custom,  his  arguments  are  so  well 
grounded  on  undeniable  fact,  so  rational  and  convincing,  that  they  must  appeal  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  horses.  The  exce|>tional  beauty  of  ffie  paper,  type,  a^  plates  deserves  a  passing 
mention."— il/E/muiiw  Sentinel.  ,  ^  - 


Sent  by  mailt  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
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LOTTA  Aia>  HKR  MOTHSat. 


A  newspaper  reporter  recently  paasing  alonf 
Broad  Btreot,  In  Phlladetphla,  overheard  the  lullow* 
In^  ^dialogue  between  two  coachmen,  sitting  In 
their  coach  boxes,  whips  and  reins  In  band,  at  the 
curb  In  front  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel : 

“  Did  you  see  that  little  woman  Jumping  into  that 

Cf)UpC 

••  rV'dl  of  ItT** 

“What  of  ItT  Why,  that  la  the  great  Mrs.  Crab 
tree,  mother  of  the  famous  actress,  Ixitta!" 

This  brief  conversation  led  the  reporter  to  look  In 
thd  direct  Ion  of  a  vehicle  rapidly  moving  along  the 
Centro  of  the  street,  when  a  smile  and  nod  of  recog¬ 
nition  came  from  the  lady,  to  whom  an  Introduotloh 
hud  once  been  given,  but,  without  kiiowingthereliv- 
tlonshipor  any  thing  mon'of  her  than  her  name — the 
name  hud  almost  been  forgotten.  Now,  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  a  newsy  article  In  the  dialogue  Just 
listened  to,  and  a  call  was  at  once  made  on  one  of 
the  hotel  atbu'hcs— one  ot  the  courte<Mis  kind— who, 
knowing  many  people  and  ninny  things  of  interest 
about  them,  aru  always  willing  to  communicate, 
tinestlons,  the  rciiorter's  privilege,  developed  a 
series  of  facts  of  Interest  to  the  public,  chief  of 
wlilch  was  that  Mrs.  Crabtree  Is  a  thorough-going 
biiKliKsis  woman,  and  that  her  aliility  os  a  manager 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  (k<-tors  in  the  phenomenal 
success  which  l.s>tta  has  attained.  Bhe  is  a  lady  of 
whin  culture  and  inUdligenco,  and,  having  spent 
much  of  her  time  In  travel,  she  has  oriMul  views  of 
men  and  things.  .Mrs.  Crahtreo  Isa  woman  of  great 
wealth;  she  Invests  her  means  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Just  now  she  is  Investing  a  largo  amount 
of  money  nlsmt  fifty  miles  from  New  York  City.  In 
the  beautiful  Highlaiiils  of  New  Jersey.  The 
mansion  and  grounds  are  calculated  os  the  home 
for  MIssLotta  and  her  mother  when  they  shall  ro- 
tire  fnim  public  life.  The  long,  low,  rumbling  edifice 
is  to  l>e  called  “The  Hunch,''  and  will  he  furnished 
regardless  of  cost,  every  article  to  t>e  of  American 
inaiiufuctaro.  Lotta  and  her  mother  are  devoted  to 
each  other,  and  they  are  each  other's  almost  In- 
separalile  companions.  They  are  great  fhvorltes 
among  all  the  people  alsnit  this  hotel.  As  to  Mrs. 
Crabtree's  knowUnlge  of  the  stage  and  its  demands, 
she  counsels  with  no  one  hut  Ixitta,  maklnggn<Hl 
the  reverse  of  the  adage,  "  What  Is  everyNsly's 
business  Is  nobody's  business.''  Her  ta<dics  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  the  uth'iitlon  of  the  public  atall 
times  in  ways  It  least  ex)>ects,  and  so  she  Is  con¬ 
stantly  Investigating  new  fields  to  further  her 
work.  One  of  tier  cardinal  l^eliefs  Is  that  health 
Icails  to  prosperity  and  wealth.  When  I/Otta  was 
Indisposed  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  through  the 
researches  of  Mrs.  Crabtree  that  she  was  taken 
from  her  physicians  In  New  Y«»rk  and  brought  for 
treatment  to  Philadelphia.  Hhe often  si>enksufthc 
wonderful  restoration  of  Miss  I/ttta,  which  pre- 
vente«l  disiuiter  to  her  coinpainy  and  a  great  i>ccunl- 
ury  hiss  to  themselves. 

■rlius  much  and  more  the  reporter  glcancil  at  the 
lAtayette  Hotel,  when  the  thought  came.  Why  not 
go  direct  to  Miss  I.s>tta  herself,  and  have  a  talk  with 
her,  for  whatever  she  may  be  willing  to  say  will  at 
any  time  tie  wclooiucd  by  the  newspap<>r-rcadlng 
nuhlic,  es|)ccially  In  this  city,  where  she  is  aCTcal 
mvorltef  Ho  a  call  was  at  once  in.Mle  upon  the  little 
Imly.  This  wivs  excusitble  for  the  reason  that  It  had 
lieen  a  two  years'  wondi-r  to  the  umusomcnl-lovlng 
public  how  liOttn  could  lie  so  sick  that  while  one  of 
the  theatres  where  she  wiM engaged  was  compelled 
to  close  for  one  week,  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
was  well  enough  to  resume  her  play  of  yitourhr. 
More  than  this,  It  had  lieen  noticoii  that  her  voice 
hiul  nc<iulrc4l  frtish  volume,  and  that  In  XUoitrhe, 
which  IS  a  singing  play,  she  could  be  heard  in  cn- 
seinhle  as  well  lu*  In  solo. 

It  was  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.amcsH.  Hcverln 
(wife  of  the  cniliiciit  counsclor-at-law)  that  the 
little  laily  was  found.  Hhe  was  spending  the  day 
there  with  Mrs.  Heverln,  who  is  one  of  her  special 
friends.  A  cordial  welcome  was  given,  and  in  tlie 
presence  of  her  hostess,  after  the  usual  formalities  of 
a  visit  were  comulleil  with, the  sulijectof  her  health 
and  the  means  of  its  restoration  were  broached,  and 
she  was  askisl  to  tell  the  story. 

“Oh!  yes,”  she  resnondcil,"  most  gladly.  Yonmny 
,  rcmeiniH'r  the  h'rrlhlo  sore  throat  1  haa  two  years 
agt>— that  It  hnfllcil  the  skill  of  iny  New  York  phv- 
slcians?  After  burning  my  throat  and  positively 
prohibiting  my  upix-nmnce  Wforo  an  audience  for 
an  unlimited  time,  I  was  promised  great  things  if  I 
'  would  try  the  ‘  OomiMtund  Oxygen,’  so  I  linmedl- 
I  aU'Iy  came  to  Phllaaelphia,  and  put  myself  under 
I  the  earo  of  Dra.  Hturkey  A  Palcn."  ... 

'*  Did  you  exp<»rlonoe  relief  Immediately  T” 

“It  was  evident  frmii  the  Hret  Inhalatlra  that  I 
I  hn<l  ilone  the  right  thing,  for  the  Treatment  seemc<I 
to  bring  the  whole  trouble  under  Immediate  con¬ 
trol.'' 


“  Then  you  do  not  (hvor  burning  the  throat  or  any 
of  the  methods  nsnally  resorted  toT’’ 

"  No.  1  think  it  a  harsh  and  cmel  treatment,  and 
it  cannot  be  long  before  Compound  Oxygen  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  all  the  profession.” 

“Drs.  Htarkey  &  l*alen  claim  that  the  health  ob-  : 
taine<l  by  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  as  i 

fennine  and  permanent  as  one’s  original  health.  ' 
toes  your  experience  confirm  that  opinion T” 

“Y'es,  it  most  certainly  docs.  1  liave  not  been  ! 
sick  an  hour  since  I  used  the  Oxygen.  My  ntother  , 
has  also  been  greatly  benefited  by  tbo  use  of  the  i 
Oxygciv,  and  Isas  great  an  enthushuit  as  I.  Itseeins  | 
to  invigorate  the  whole  constitution  nnd  Imparts  ' 


sloii  1  am  always  studying  from  nature.  I  oliscrve  ■ 
the  expressions,  gestures,  ami  ways  of  the  various  i 
people  with  whom  I  meet,  and  find  that  my  power  | 
of  observation  has  grown  more  acute  and  dlscrlml-  i 
nating  since  my  treatment  with  the  Oxygen.  In  ; 
the  voice  alone  there  Is  a  most  perceptible  gain.  | 
Long  and  sustained  notes  have  become  easy,  and  I 
whctlier  talking  or  singing  I  And  It  now  no  lalmr.  | 
Persons  who  sing  or  talk  much  on  stage  or  platform  | 
feel  a  certain  amount  of  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  | 
the  season,  and  to  them  the  use  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen  would  be  of  great  value.  I  wonder  these 
gentlemen  have  not  bn>iigbt  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
acting  piofession  before.  It  is  just  what  we  all  I 
nee<l.' 

'‘Do  you  think  It  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  system  as  change  of  cIlinatoT” 

“Yes,  and  without  the  (lisndviiiitngcs  of  long 
loumeys  In  pursuit  of  health,  such  as  the  h'-';  of 
home  comforts  and  the  Interference  with  n'gulur  I 
busineas  pursuits"  I 

“Did  you  have  nny  unpleasant  sensations  while  | 
taking  the  Oxygen  ?” 

“  No,  on  the  contrary,  tlic  sensivtlons  were  plcns- 
nnt.” 

“  Do  yon  give  your  full  consent  to  make  this  Inter¬ 
view  puhlie  t” 

“  I  certainly  ilo.  Yon  arc  at  lll>orty  to  any  I  sahl 
ao.” 

Among  all  the  gine<t  Indies  who  ndorn  the  singe 
Ix>tta  Is  decidedly  the  i>et  and  favorite.  Her  In¬ 
tense  vitality,  her  bcanty,  and  the  versatility  of  her 
talents,  and,  above  all,  her  nohility  of  character, 
draw  all  classes  to  see  her.  Bhe  la  modest  al>out 
her  own  merits.  Bhe  believes  the  test  of  talent  hi 
public  appreciation.  Burely  no  one  has  passe<l  this 
tost  with  greater  eclat  than  this  girted  Indy.  Her 
wide  trav^  and  facilities  for  learning  of  the  latest 
results  of  selcntlllc  research  in  the  healing  nrt 
make  her  judgntent  an<i  her  experience  of  the 
merits  of  C'omt>ound.  Oxygen  a  valuable  gniilo  to 
others  who  may  need  like  aid.  Borne  may  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  this  new  remedial  agent, 
and  may  care  to  read  what  the  physicians  who  ad- 
ndnlster  It  have  to  say  about  It.  We  And  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the  theory  and  mo<le  of  operat 
lion  Compound  Oxygen  In  one  of  their  reccu- 
puhllcatlonst 

“When  the  llfc-hlood  has  made  the  circuit  of  the 
arteries  ftn<l  veins— before  re-<-nterlug  the  heart,  to 
he  startcil  on  Its  ciretdt  anew— It  spreads  over  the 
surthcc  of  tl'.c  nlr-«-cll8  of  the  lungs— a  surface 
greater  In  nren  than  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
body.  Ilere  the  nir  liihalod  by  the  lungs  meets  It, 
changing  Its  color  to  rrimson  and  Imparting  to  It 
new  vitality.  Jlere  Nature  hat  ba  n  ever  a 

Jfealer  and  Itrpnirtr ;  here  modern  sehmee  Ands  the 
proper  place  to  help  Nature  In  tlie  misit  cA'cctlve 
way.  ’Taking  the  fact  that  the  usual  proportions 
of  the  nitxture  of  the  ^elements  of  the  atnowpliera 
arc  the  proportions  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  nverage  h<Hly  In  health,  nnd  seidug  thnt  an 
extra  efibrt  Is  needeil  for  the  sick  torcjialr  the  waste 
of  vital  force  In  the  blood,  a  dlflcrenl  proportion  la 
made  In  a  mlxtureof  the  atmospheric  elements— a 
leaser  quantity  of  Nitrogen  Is  put  with  a  larger  j>or- 
tlon  of  Oxygen.  When  this  ‘  Conipound  Oxygen’ 
la  used,  the  idootl  enters  the  heart  with  Increased 
vltnlltv.  Thnt  organ  receives  a  iiortlon  of  that  vi¬ 
tality  from  the  bloo<t  In  its  passage,  and  sends  It 
forth  with  more  force  and  lean  wear  to  ItM-lf;  the 
vlliil  CHirenta  leave  on  their  circuit  new  deposits  of 
vital  force  In  every  cell  of  tissue  over  which  they 
dnss  and  return  again  to  the  lungs  for  a  new  sup¬ 
ply.  This  simple  alatemont  la  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  atlvance  that  mollcal  science 
has  yet  made.” 

“  CntnpoHntl  Orypen—Hi  Mode  of  Action  nnd  Re- 
Is  the  tltleof  a  volumeof  nearly  two  humlml 
pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1.129  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  which  gives  to  all  Inquirers 
full  information  asto this  rcmarkahlecuratlveagent 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  In  a  wide 
range  of  chronic  cases— many  of  them  after  being  ' 
abandoned  to  die  by  other  physicians.  It  win  be 
mailed  fTec  to  any  address  on  application. 


f 


Excuse  me,  Jennie,  but  isn’t  that  an  exquisite  odor  ? 

Yes,  indeed  it  is,  and  I  have  often  wished  to  ask  you  what  perfume  you  were  usin^r; 
I  should  love  dearly  to  know. 

Why,  it's  Lundborg's  EOENIA 

LUNDBORG’S  PERFUME,  EDENIA.  LUNDBORG’S  RHENISH  COLOGNE. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  aTx>ve  bi  your  ridnity  .end  your  name  and  addres  for  Price  List  to  the 
raanufacturera,  VOUNO,  1.ADU  A  COPnN,  44  Bwrrlwy  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FABIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


tldkr  all  our  rbooolatea,  is  pre. 

pared  wHh  the  gmoest  care,  and 
oonslsta  of  a  superior  quality  of 
eoroa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  coofec- 
tlonery,  it  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  is  highly  rucunuDooded  by 

Seld  by  Oreears  everyoheie. 

f.  BAKER  &•  CO.,  Dorcliestgr,  Iasi 

rrn^  GOLD  MEDAL,  FABI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


EVEB  PUT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 


UA8  wot*  UNimSAL  FAVOR. 


W  Warranted  abtolutMff  jswro 
Oeeoo,  from  which  the  axoeas  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  hasMrre 
times  Me  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Btarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  soonacni. 
col,  costing  less  than  ons  cent  a 
cup.  It  ia  deUdoua,  nourishing, 
.etrengtheniiig,  essily  digested,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  tor  invalids  aa 
well  sa  for  persona  In  health. 

SoM  by  Broeers  avarywhare. 


Every  lady,  whether  hnuaekceplDg  or  hoarding, 
should  bet-ome  atxiualnted  with  its  utUlty  and 
convenience  for  all  cLSANiNa  rraroHR*. 

It  will  be  found  as  handy  to  have  In  the  boudoir, 
for  Rioiovnw  stains  froin  small  artkHes.  for  baiw- 

INO  or  CLBANIMU  JBWKLBY,  CtC.,  08  ill  thO  UundT) 

or  kltcheu. 

KO  OOOD  LArNDlim  WIU.  CARE  TO  SB  WmiOTT 
IT  AFTER  A  FAIR  TRIAL. 

Sold  by  all  flrstclass  grdCers.  but  hoc  that  spr- 
Rioi-B  AKTicLBS  STe  uot  forcod  upon  you. 


•  JAMES  PYLE,  New  Yopk 


